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of this lecture cannot help but do us good.—Ep1rTor.] 


York, Mr. George Shattuck Morison. He was a man of 

broad education and of a powerful mind and illustrious 
achievement. Like most engineers he wrote but little, but 
he left behind him a manuscript which was afterwards 
printed in a book of one hundred and thirty pages, under 
the title of ‘The New Epoch as Developed by the Manu- 
facture of Power.” You can read it easily in two hours, 
but it sums up much of the reading and meditaticn of a 
vigorous and intellectual life. 

Mr. Morison reminds us that students have recognized 
certain great ethnical epochs in the progress of mankind. 
The use of fire first lifted man out of the condition of the 
animals around him; then came the use of the bow and 
arrow, which further established his superiority. The next 
great step was the use of pottery, and man passed from 
savagery to barbarism. The domestication of animals and 
the manufacture of iron marked two more eras in the de- 
velopment of the race. Finally came the use of the written 
alphabet, the greatest and most useful of all inventions, by 
which knowledge could be preserved and distributed. Prog- 
ress thus became continuous and great masses of mankind 
were enabled to advance simultaneously along the same 
lines. This was the step from barbarism to civilization, and 
there the ethnical periods are considered to have closed. 
What has followed is assumed to be but the natural ad- 
vance of civilization. But Mr. Morison thinks that there 
is nO apparent reason why other epochs should not come, 
just as distinct and just as important as either of the six 
which are behind us. It but needed the discovery of the de- 
velopment of a new capacity to make a new epoch, and such 
& new capacity came with the manufacture of power. By 
the development of the manufacture of power man’s ca- 
pacity is suddenly increased beyond any limit which the 
human mind can foresee or imagine. The strength of man 
or the strength of animals no longer sets a boundary to the 
capacity to do work. Forms of matter are changed, and 
the forces of nature are set to do our bidding, and we can 
see no stopping place in this process. The power of man 
io do useful work has been multiplied in the last century 
hevond all computation or imagining. In the last one hun- 
dred years man’s productive capacity has probably advanced 
nore than in all the preceding years that he had inhabited 
this planet, and the revolution wrought by the develop- 
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It is full of vitality, and should make an impression on any man who reads it. 


We are all engineers in a broad sense, and the careful reading 


ment of the capacity to manufacture power has just begun; 
the door has just opened. 

I think it was Mr. John R. Freeman who estimated that 
in one voyage across the Atlantic a steamship developes as 
much power as was developed by hundreds of thousands of 
men working through decades of time to build the great 
pyramid; but the biggest ocean ship is small compared with 
the great power factories which we can see all around us, 
and this power is delivered in our houses and in our shops 
and on our railroad tracks, to the immense saving of time 
and energy. It would interest you to try to compute the 
human effort saved by the mere fact that some hundreds of 
thousands of maids and housewives draw water from 
spigots, where it is delivered from steam pumps, instead 
of going to wells. How can we measure the effect on 
human society of the fact that two men in a locomotive cab 
haul two thousand tons of goods or five hundred passen- 
gers across half a continent at forty miles an hour, or of 
the fact that every steam hammer in a forge shop does 
the work of a dozen men, and does it better? 

‘While the capacity of man to do accustomed things has 
been multiplied, he has been empowered to do things that 
he could not have done before. The steel forgings that are 
made now could not have been made at all by man-power 
or animal-power. Manufactured power was necessary to 
the production of the great structures of to-day—the ships, 
the guns, the bridges, the great engines in the power houses, 
the tall buildings in the cities. Perhaps there are those 
now before me who doubt if human happiness has been in- 
creased by the mere capacity to produce big things. You 
will remember Ruskin’s ideal society, with the happy peas- 
ant in a velvet jacket singing in the fields, the heavens un- 
polluted by the smoke of mills and the air unvexed by the 
noise of railroads. Not long ago a professor in a neigh- 
boring great university maintained with some heat, the su- 
periority of the Greek civilization, when the mass of the 
people lived in squalor and built Parthenons, as compared 
with our civilization when the mass of the people are more 
sure of food and clothes and fuel, and build ugly steel 
frame Masonic temples. We can not stop here to discuss 
the relative value of civilizations, but I make bold to be- 
lieve that the average of human happiness was never so 
high as now. 

The examples which I have cited only suggest the amount 
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of human effort that has been set free by the manufacture 
of power. My imagination is unequal to the task of giving 
you more than a hint of the change in man’s condition 
which has just begun, and even to-day the manufacture of 
power, an art a little more than a century old, is in process 
of revolution. The prime mover of yesterday will not be 
the prime mover of to-morrow. Our methods of using the 
stored heat energy of the sun to-day will be history twenty- 
five years from now. , 

It is less than one hundred and fifty years since Watt 
made the reciprocating steam engine a thing of actual use, 
and fairly began the era of manufactured power. Already the 
reciprocating steam engine is doomed except for certain spe- 
cialuses. The development of the transmission of power by 
electricity has made it possible to use the high efficiency of 
the steam turbine, and the use of turbo-generators is even 
now large and spreading fast. But the turbine is only a 
step. Its successor is already foreshadowed in the gas en- 
gine, Side by side with these changes in the type of prime 
mover advances the art of transmitting and using power 
by electricity and so swiftly does the art advance that now 
the day seems close at hand when we may see short but im- 
portant lines of steam railroad of heavy traffic converted to 
electric working. The power houses will be equipped with 
steam turbines or with gas engines. Alternating current 
will be sent out over long transmission lines and stepped 
down and used in the car motors without converting. Two 
great things will be accomplished. Working cost will be 
reduced and the public will have more frequent, cheaper 
and perhaps swifter service. 

These are a few of the great engineering changes now 
visible over the horizon. If we had time we might speak 
of others in the fields of transportation, of sanitation and 
of manufacture, which will possibly have even more effect 
on the wealth and happiness of man than those which I 
have mentioned. For instance, who can foresee the effect 
of countless small improvements in manufacture which are 
flowing from the swift development of mechanical, elec- 
trical and chemical knowledge and skill?) And _ perhaps 
even greater results will flow from improved sanitation sav- 
ing present waste of human energy. And these changes 
are close at hand. 

We may reasonably suppose that twenty-five years from 
now, when many of the young men now sitting before me 
are in the full tide of their useful work, these United States 
will have a population of one hundred and twenty million. 
That will be more than the present population of the United 
Kingdom and France and half of Germany combined. It 
will be a free and homogeneous population, more efficiently 
educated than any people the world has ever seen. It will 
be a population of singular daring and enterprise, this for 
two great reasons. lor ten generations the Americans have 
lived under conditions to develop courage and enterprise ; 
and the immigrants coming to our shores must be, gen- 
erally speaking, class for class, more courageous and enter- 
prising than those whom they have left behind or they 
would not have come. This population, so vast in num- 
hers, so efficiently educated, so courageous and enterprising 
and so free to work, each man in his own way, will be 
seated in a temperate climate, amongst unrivalled resources 
of soil and mine, in a country intersected by great natural 
waterways and covered with a network of railroads and 
with a vast coast line on the two great oceans. Put into 
the hands of such a people, so situated, the means for the 
manufacture of power and their influence on the world, 
physical, intellectual and moral, may be greater than the in- 
fluence of the men who built the Roman Kmpire, greater 
than the influence up to this time of the race which built 
the empire of the English-speaking people. What a glori- 
ous thing it is to be a voung American at the dawn of the 


new epoch! 
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These matters of which I have just been speaking are 
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They are occupying much of the best intelli- 
gence of the world. They are pursued with most admir- 
able enthusiasm and devotion. But regarded in a broader 
way they are only incidents in the general forward move- 
ment of the new epoch. Not only have we entered on an- 
other ethnical period, but upon the most important period 
in the progress of mankind. It is quite conceivable that a 
thousand years from now men may look back to the 19th 
and 20th centuries as the most significant period in the his- 
tory of the race. 

Perhaps you begin to wonder where I am coming out, 
perhaps you are already asking what all this has to do with 
the announced subject of my lecture—‘Some Relaticns of 
the Engineer to Society.” 

My proposition is that the engineer, more than all other 
men, has created this new epoch and that the engineer, 
more than all other men, will guide humanity forward 
until we come to some other pericd of a different kind. 
On the engineer and on those who are making engineers 
rests a responsibility such as men have never before been 
called upon to face; for it is a peculiarity of this new epoch 
that we are conscious of it, that we know what we are 
doing, which was not true in either of the six preceding 
epochs, and we have upon us the responsibility of conscious 
knowledge. 

If we are right in the notion that the manufacture of 
power has brought mankind into a new ethnical period; if 
we are right in the notion that the engineer is the man who 
beyond all other men has created the new conditions and 
who must beyond all other men carry them forward in their 
development, then we are face to face with certain facts 
of tremendous importance to two classes of our fellow citi- 
zens: First, to those who are responsible for the training 
of youth for their work in the world; and, second, to those 
young men who have chosen engineering as their profes- 
sion. 

The same events and conditions which have created the 
new epoch have affected the plans of education, and, so far 
as I am qualified to judge, those who are training the young 
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men who are to guide the human race in the next few 
decades are working forward in the right direction. It is 


obvious that our aim must always be to acquire a more com- 
plete and perfect knowledge of the forces of nature and to 
this end we must have mathematics. Years ago Prof. Bart- 
lett, in the introduction to one of his remarkable books, said 
that the man who is endowed with the priceless boon of a 
copious mathematics posseses the key to the external uni- 
verse. It is my observation of a good many young men 
starting as engineers that their mathematical training is de- 
fective. Instead of holding a key they have a feeble grasp 
on something as vague as fog; they have not been trained 
to use their mathematics as a tool for investigation, or for 
analysis, or for conclusive reasoning. Perhaps we may at- 
tribute this partly to the survival down to this day of 
Plato’s notion that geometry is degraded by being applied 
to any purposes of vulgar utility. 

Close to this is physics. A command of those facts and 
laws which we roughly group under the head of phvsics is 
more important than a ccmmand of mathematics. A mere 
mathematician can not be an engineer, but a man can be 
an engineer with limited mathematics if he has a working 
conception of the laws of physics. My fTavorite test of the 
intellectual power of a boy is to ask how he stands in 
physics. A high stand there is a pretty certain indication 
of imagination, of power to analyze and of capacity to rea- 
son. 

Command of the forces of nature requires besides mathe- 
matics and physics a specific knowledge of those branches 
of learning which we call the natural sciences. The rela- 
tive importance of any one of these to any one man must 
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depend upon the kind cf work which he intends to do, but 
some knowledge of almost all of the natural sciences is im- 
portant to the engineer, and a large and definite knowledge 
of some of them is necessary. 

But mathematics and physics and the natural sciences 
are not the end. If an engineer is to go far he must have 
some of those studies which give him broad and just ideas 
of the relations of man to man and of man to society. 

The duties of my life bring me into daily contact with 
large industrial and commercial interests employing many 
men, and | say in all sincerity, and with due regard to the 
meaning of my words, that it is far easier to hire engineers 
than it is to hire men. 

It is my constant observation of four engineering works, 
employing about 20,000 men, that engineers reach the limit 
of their usefulness from defects of character, rather than 
from want of technical attainments. Our greatest difficulty 
is to find courage, candor, imagination, large vision and high 
ambition. I do not know which of these qualities is most 
often lacking, or which is most essential. The lack of cour- 
age and candor comes most often to my notice, but the lack 
of imagination and of broad outlook produces the most 
serious disasters. All of these things an engineer must 
have if he is to go far, and all of these any citizen must 
have if he is to go far in the work of life. Our scheme 
of education will be radically defective if it does not pro- 
vide for the development of courage and candor, of imag- 
ination and broad vision and high ambition. Our scheme 
of education of the engineer and the citizen must also teach 
our youth something of the large mistakes of men and na- 
tions in the past and something of their successes. Lacking 
that teaching we see the farmer in Texas and the third rate 
lawyer in Congress and the professional friend of mankind 
in Nebraska re-inventing ancient errors and diverting val- 
uable energy from the useful purpose of hoeing corn. It 
is not for me, not even an amateur in education, to say how 
these things should be reached, but I venture a suggestion. 

Scientific study may be in itself a great expander of 
the imagination. You will remember that Prof. Shaler 
wrote five dramas in blank verse to prove this. I am not 
competent to judge of his demonstration, but at least I 
venture the assertion that the study of chemistry or of 
biology, of machine design or of analytical geometry, of 
geology and astronomy, is as quickening to the imagina- 
tion as the study of Greek or Latin grammar, or moral 
philosophy or of rhetoric, or as a formal and routine study 
of English literature. The result is mostly dependent on 
the teacher and not on the thing taught. The quickening 
influence is the human influence. 

This brings me to another suggestion. Gordon used to 
say that it would be better if the young British officers 
were made to read Plutarch’s Lives. “There we see men 
of no true belief, men who are pure pagans making their 
lives a sacrifice as a matter of course. In our day it is 
highest merit not to run away.” This is a fertile sugges- 
tion under which lies a truth of the greatest importance in 
the scheme of education. At this moment we may see Plu- 
tarch’s men fighting for their country on the other side of 
the world and showing noble devotion and a lofty idealism, 
because for centuries’ and centuries great ideals have been 
held always before them. Admiral Togo’s little address 
to the spirits of the dead the other day in Tokio was a 
noble inspiration to the youth of his nation. It had the 
very spirit which made Plutarch’s men immortal. The es- 
sential thing is to bring youth into habitual and constant 
contact with great men and great ideas and great deeds. 
\lake them read Huxley’s Life and Letters and Lord Rob- 
ert’s Forty-one Years in India and Grant’s Memoirs. Or, 
perhaps better than any of these, let them read deeply into 
the story of Lincoln’s life. There they will find the sim- 
ple foundation qualities, love of truth, courage, patience 
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and fortitude, tenacity and devotion, working in great fields 
of effort. If these examples do not stir a young man, you 
had better let him go quietly back to hoeing corn. He may 
make a useful man and a necessary man, but he can not 
make a great man or even a big man. Huxley has said 
that the progress of mankind has been through the produc- 
tion of men of genius; but society can not deliberately and 
consciously produce men of genius. They are the rare 
fruit of a thousand uncontrollable conditions, but we can 
deliberately and consciously develcp leaders, and the af- 
fairs of men have never called for leaders so loudly as 
now. 

I said a while ago that we are face to face with certain 
facts of tremendous importance to those who are training 
young men for engineering, and to those who have chosen 
engineering as their profession. | have suggested a few 
considerations, more particularly for those who are educat- 
ing the young engineer, and now let us turn to the engineer 
himself. 

It is my proposition that the engineer more than any 
other man has brought about the new epoch which we 
have now entered upon and that he more than any other 
man is to lead mankind forward in the next century or 
two. But who is this engineer to whom we assign such 
a place in human progress? What is engineering? These 
claims, so broad as to seem extravagant, must rest on a 
broad foundaticn. 

You will have observed that of the six great forward 
steps taken by the human race as a race, five were enlarge- 
ment of his physical powers and improvement in his ma- 
terial welfare, through conquests over the forces of nature, 
and the sixth of these great steps worked for his advance- 
ment by enabling him to preserve and distribute knowl- 
edge. Even that step probably had its greatest value in 
hastening the conquest of nature. So we must not be sur- 
prised to discover that progress is through knowledge of 
a material universe. 

Some eight years ago Tredgold made that famous defini- 
tion of engineering which has never been improved upon. It 
is the art of directing the great sources of power in nature 
to the use and convenience of man. Broadly this definition 
must include the physicist, the chemist, the biologist, the 
geologist and the metallurgist, for they discover those laws 
and properties of matter in the knowledge of which the 
engineer must work. Narrowly the engineer is one who, 
having knowledge of the laws and properties of matter, 
designs and constructs. The primitive engineer, the man 
who had that instinctive feeling for the forces of nature 
and for the properties of matter, and that quality of con- 
trivance which must be born in a man if he is to be an en- 
gineer at all, taught his fellow savages to use fire, to use 
bows and arrows and to make pottery. Then he taught 
his fellow barbarians to use the strength of the larger ani- 
mals and to smelt and forge iron. Just so the modern en- 
gineer using the same heaven-sent qualities is carrying for- 
ward the conquest of nature until he has brought us into 
this last and greatest era, the era of the manufacture of 
power. 

I shall not stop to name his doings; they are written 
across the face of the earth. You remember what Carlyle 
says of the English, “Of all nations the English are the 
stupidest in speech, the wisest in action. Thy epic, unsung 
in words, is written in huge characters on the face of this 
planet—sea-moles, railways, fleets and cities, Indian Em- 
pires, Americas, legible throughout the solar system, Eng- 
land her mark.” Such, too, is the epic of the engineer, 
written in railways, canals and bridges, in fleets and har- 
bors, in water works, roads and parks, and finally in the 
great ultimate struggles of mankind on the battle field to 
save and destroy nations. There, too, the engineer writes 
his tragic poetry. You never thought of him as a poet, did 








you, and yet in the last hundred years the highest expres- 
sions of the creative imagination have been in the work of 
the engineer. 

\ few years ago Mr. Abram S. Hewitt said that Sir 
Ilenry Bessemer had done more than any other man of his 
time to destroy the power of the privileged classes in Great 
britain, that he was the great apostle of democracy. Bes- 
semer’s service to mankind was to lower the cost and in- 
crease the quantity of steel and so make possible the enor- 
mous development of transportation in the last half of the 
last century, which has changed the face of society, and I 
do not believe Mr. Hewitt overestimated the importance 
of Sir Henry Bessemer’s achievement. The wheat that 
inakes a loaf of bread is carried from Dakota to New York 
for one-third of a cent. One day’s wages of a mechanic 
will carry from Chicago to Liverpool food to last him a 
year. Quick transportation has cut the peasant loose from 
the soil of his little parish and opened the markets of the 
whole world for the labor of the artisan. All this means 
that improvement in transportation has been one of the 
powerful forces for preserving and spreading liberty. 
Thus Bessemer was the apostle of democracy. The en- 
gineer has made life freer and easier, he has helped to 
destroy arbitrary class distinctions, and he has prolonged 
human life. 

1 shall not dwell longer on what the engineer has done. 
| wish especially to take a little time to point out some of 
the things which he is about to do. Bear in mind that in 
what I shall say I use the term “engineer” in its broadest 
sense to indicate the man of modern scientific education 
and of practical contrivance. Trained in daily contact with 
exact and inexorable laws he is becoming more and more 
a leader in large affairs, he is fast taking his place at the 
head, and close to the head, of the great industrial con- 
Mind, I do not say that he will displace men of 
other professions. Men bred to the law, men trained in 
business, will always rise to the top. Superior men will 
make their way to command through many different ave- 
nues. What I do mean to say is that the education and 
experience cf an engineer especially fit him for high ad- 
ministrative positions not now commonly thought of as 
engineering work. Carlyle tells us that “Frederick the 
(ireat’s ambassadors are oftenest soldiers. Bred soldiers, 
he finds, if they happen to have natural intelligence, are 
the fittest for all kinds of work.” In Frederick's time en- 
gineering as a profession did not exist. Soldiering came 
nearest to it, and there is great likeness in the work of the 
engineer and the soldier and in the qualities of mind and 
character developed in the two callings. Both must ascer- 
tain physical facts without mistake. Both must analyze 
and weigh evidence and must reason correctly. Both must 
deal with relations of time, space, force and matter. Both 
must handle men in action. Both must have the restrained 
and disciplined imagination to project clearly conditions 
and results which they cannot see. Both must decide, often 
very quickly, knowing that on the decision hangs success 
or failure. But this is the training which makes men of 
action—leaders, commanders. No doubt you will agree with 
much that | have just said, but I question if you will quite 
appreciate the gravity of the sudden emergency work which 
comes in an engineer's life. Suppose vou are putting down 
a deep foundation alongside of a twelve story building in 
New York City and the quicksand begins to run and the 
walls of the big building to crack. The peril is not so 
pressing as the peril of battle for vou can stop work and 
think. But vou must think straight and act right or you 
will cost someone a lot of money, even if vou kill no one. 
Suppose vou are putting in a foundation for a bridge pier 
in the bottom of the Mississippi and the river bed begins 
to scour and a ca’sson as big as a hcuse begins to tip and 
A great deal of money depends on 
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what you do in the next few hours. Suppose you are put- 
ting a tunnel under the St. Clair river and the compressed 
air begins to blow out through a pocket in the river bed. 
Here is an affair cf minutes, and of life as well as money. 
These very things have happened and are exactly the things 
that come as a matter of course in an engineer’s life, and 
they are met by just the same qualities of courage and 
stored up skill and emergency judgment that you must have 
ready when the enemy gets on your flank. Beyond all this 
the engineer is of necessity a student of costs and econo- 
mies. He must know what it costs to move a yard of 
earth and to put in a yard of concrete and why. He must 
know what it costs to produce a horse power. He has been 
defined as a man who can do well for a dollar what any 
man can do somehow for ten dollars. Beneath all this 
must lie sleepless fidelity to his trust. 

These are some of the qualities of leadership, obvious, 
and recognized as produced in the contest with nature; but 
there are others, higher ones, not so obvious. I mean the 
qualities of moral leadership. Probably you never thought 
of the engineer as a moral leader, and yet I have often 
thought and said that in a knotty case of applied morals I 
would sooner trust an engineer than any other man. _ | 
once said this to that famous moralist, the late Speaker 
Reed. It was apparently a new thought to him. He re- 
flected as much as a quarter of a minute, which was a long 
time for him. “Yes,” he said, “I guess you are right: a 
minister has no sense of proportion in sin.” That thought 
is a little too delicate and complicated for me to follow 
further, but the lawyer is fair game. You will remember 
the saying of Macaulay on this matter. “We will not at 
present inquire whether it be right that a man should, with 
a wig on his head, and a band around his neck, do for a 
guinea what, without these appendages, he would think it 
wicked and infamous to do for an empire; whether it be 
right that, not merely believing but knowing a statement 
to be true, he should do all that can be done by sophistry, 
by rhetoric, by solemn asseveration, by indignant exclama- 
tion, by gesture, by play of features, by terrifying one hon- 
est witness, by perplexing another, to cause a jury to think 
that statement false. It is not necessary on the present 
occasion to decide these questions.” Nor is it necessary 
for us here to decide a question which every law student 
has debated over and again. For my present purpose it 1s 
enough to say that the daily practice of a profession con- 
cerning which such questions can arise puts a man of weak 
mind or weak character in very considerable peril of be- 
coming a skillful sophist and a weak moralist. Even in 
the daily walks of business there is frequent temptation to 
obscure the truth. But the man who passes his life in 
contests with nature is not apt to be a sophist. The engineer 
can have no object in concealing the truth or in misusing 
it. His work is a material fact; it is not an impression 
upon the minds of other men. No trick of words, no art 
of speech, will make his bridge stand up, or his bearings 
run cool. No ingenuity of argument, no power of rhetoric 
will save one ounce of coal per horse-power-hour. We all 
know in some vague and abstract way that we must voke 
our wagon to a star, but the engineer must do it. The 
law which guides him is not the product of the schools and 
the courts, it is not the product of changing standards of 
life and thought; it is the eternal law of nature. So far as 
he finds it and follows it he succeeds; so far as he misses 
it he fails, and there is no escape for him. Nature always 
stands watching him, neither kind nor cruel, but perfectl) 
just—swift. inexorable and inevitable—at once his guide 
and his judge. Who else of all mankind has a discipline 
so fine? Reward is so prompt, pun‘shment is so swift and 
sure. Emerson has said: “The mind that is parallel with 
the laws of Nature will be strong with their strength.” 

I have pointed out scme of the special and peculiar quali- 
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fications of the engineer for leadership. There is another 
which he enjoys in common with other professions. | 
mean that which we may call the professional spirit. It 
often seems to me that some of the great dangers to the 
social order which we see around us will be lessened, not 
cured but lessened, by the growth of the influence of the 
professional man in affairs. We are worried about the 
growth of corporate power. I don’t believe that corpora- 
tions are worse managed than they used to be, but they are 
bigger and stronger and we hear mcre about them, as we 
hear more about most things. However all that may be, 
we shall not change human nature by law, and corporate 
nature is human nature. I see much good to come from 
the growth of the professional spirit in corporate manage- 
ment. The professicnal spirit is in its essence the sense of 
trusteeship. When the professional man takes in trust the 
affairs of his client that trust becomes more binding upon 
him that his own personal interests. I am often amazed 
when I think of the vital force of this professional spirit 
of trusteeship. I am often astonished when I think of the 
great number of very common-place men who work along 
vear by year with sustained devotion to a true standard of 
professional duty. It confirms my faith in the notion that 
the mass of mankind like to do their duty if they can only 
know what it is, and that the mass of mankind desire the 
approbation of noble minds. It is my impression that the 
true professional spirit is at least as strong amongst engin- 
eers as in any other profession and I am often tempted to 
think that it is stronger. Here, then, we see still another 
reason to look forward to the leadership cf the engineer. 

Those of you who have been dozing or wandering while 
I have talked and who have caught only the high spots 
will have got the impression that I have been claiming the 
earth and the fullness thereof for a small group of our fel- 
lowmen who have chanced to band themselves in a cer- 
tain profession. My real purpose has been to call atten- 
tion to the commanding importance in the advancement of 
mankind of a certain sort of training, and I had hoped that 
the presentation of this thought, while not at all novel or 
original, might have a certain interest to you, gathered in 
the shadow of this noble university, and especially to the 
young men. 

I have said that the engineer brought about this seventh 
epoch in the progress of the human race, the era of manu- 
factured power, but I am not sure but we should go back 
three hundred years to Lord Bacon. It was Bacon’s pur- 
pose to teach man to gain command over nature and he 
taught that this could be only by diligently learning the 
truth and then following it. And this is the regal signifi- 
cance of the engineer as an ethnical force; he must know 
the truth and live by it. Bacon was not the first man to ob- 
serve natural facts correctly and to reason from them sim- 
ply and boldly. The savage engineer who taught his fel- 
lows to make fire must have done that. But Bacon roused 
great numbers of men to the dignity and value of natural 
knowledge. And I would ask you to remember, and espe- 
cially the young men, that knowledge of man and his deeds 
and mectives is a branch of natural knowledge. If we are 
to help mankind forward in this new era on which we have 
entered, we must gain positive knowledge, and we must 
vitalize it by contact with great characters and great events. 
\Ve must get command of the sources of power in nature 
and then within ourselves, we must have courage and can- 
dor, fortitude, tenacity and imagination, and devotion; and 
he greatest quality of all is devotion. 





A TELEPHONE FIGHT. 
_Everybody who is in close touch with political affairs in 
Connecticut knows that the incoming legislature is to be 
‘ked to consider the problem of telephone competition 
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which occupied so much attention during the last session of 
the general assembly. The Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company now has a complete monopoly. The law 
keeps out everybody else. An Independent company pro- 
poses to do business in Connecticut. Defeated in the last 
session of the general assembly, this Independent company 
proposes to try again and has begun efforts in systematic 
fashion and has begun early, too. 

The New Britain Herald calls attention to the extraor- 
diary growth of the Independent telephone companies as 
follows: 


In Cleveland, the Cuyahoga company in two years increased its 
subscribers from 10,000 to 20,000, so great a growth as to cause 
its president to say that “its only obstacle is the greatest virtue any 
business can have—its marvellous growth.” When the Cuyahoga 
company began operation, the Bell company had only 4,200 tele- 
phones in use in Cleveland; since then there has been the usual 
reduction in rates which has come with the mere threat of com- 
petition. Now there are over 40,000 instruments available in both 
companies. In Philadelphia the Keystone company organized and 
officered by business men of standing, increased its instruments by 
33 per cent within one year, having 15,000 subscribers in 1905 and 
over 20,000 this year. The Wilmington, Deleware, company doubled 
its subscribers in the same period. In such cities as Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the growth was no less than 43 per cent within a 
year. In Los Angeles, the most wideawake town on the Pacific 
Coast, the increase in Independent instruments has been nearly as 
great—4o per cent. 

The greatest growth in any one state has been in Ohio. Here 
the Independents have 240,000 telephones to 110,000 Beil instru 
ments, with 670 exchanges, as against 160 for the Bell companies. 
In Cincinnati alone is there the Bell monopoly. The mayor of 
Columbus declares that, owing to competition, the telephone, a 


luxury five years ago, is an absolute business necessity to-day. 
With this Independent development has everywhere come a re- 


duction in the rates of the Bell companies. In Cleveland, before 
competition, the cost of each possible telephone connection was 
three cents. To-day it is 3% mills; and both systems are making 
satisfactory profits. But the most striking evidence of the changes 
made by competition is found in the following table, compiled from 
the published statements of the Bell company of Buffalo, which 
covers Buffalo, Rochester, Niagara Falls, Lockport, and other 
towns, there being no competition in 1901: 


PER TELEPHONE. I9Q0I. 1905. REDUCTION. 
Gross earnings weeeeee $67.19 $30.91 54 per cent 
Total expenses sevccss A747 18.73 Goper cent 
PO RNS 5255s dsc Shands: no's arose nian les Base naar 19.72 12.18 38per cent 


In Grand Rapids there are now 10,647 telephones in both systems, 
costing the subscriber but $4 a year more than did the Bell alone, 
which had only 1,478 connections. In Pittsburg, before competition, 
each subscriber paid $90 to the Bell company for the privileges of a 
system of 6,000 telephones. ‘To-day, for $85, he can secure the 
services of both companies with 34,000 connections. Such figures 
are surely unanswerable. 


The Herald makes a number of comparisons of the In- 
dependent and Bell methods and concludes as follows: 

There have been a number of attempts on the part of the Inde- 
pendent companies to gain an entrance to New Britain and at one 
time they gained a foothold here, only to be forced out of business 
by the Southern New England Telephone company. Since that time 
the council has looked upon the Independent telephone as some- 
thing of a delusion and a snare, but that feeling would be dissipated 
if the state should grant a charter to the Independent company 
knocking at New Britain’s door. There is room for considerable 
improvement in the present telephone service and -just as much 
room for reduction in its prices and competition, real competition, 
would undoubtedly act in a most beneficial way for the people oi 
New Britain. If we are to have such telephone competition here, 
however, we need an addition to our subway system and we need 
it soon and it will be up to the legislature this winter to grant us 
such additional powers as may be necessary in this regard. The 
lobby will not be in a position to keep our hands tied in this matter 
of subway extension and improvement any longer. The committee 
on public utilities should have this matter under advisement from 
now on. 


It is understood that the Independent company is secur- 
ing all possible assistance in its efforts to secure the nomi- 
nation of representatives and senators who are friendly to 
the Independent interests. This means that the Independ- 
ent company desires to have its friends in a position where 
votes will count. It is quite a game in politics and has 
begun early and will be fought to a finish. 








MANSON’S PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


A Series of Short Articles Dealing with Important Phases of Telephone Work 
By Ray H. Manson 


SIGNALING TWO-STATION TELEPHONE SYS- 
TEM. 


’ | *WO-STATION private line systems for use between 


AN AUTOMATIC 


different parts of a building or between different 


buildings, when the line resistance is not excessive - 


(less than 500 ohms), are a great convenience. Local bat- 
tery generator call telephones can be used for this purpose 
with only one line wire and an earth return, but a better 
arrangement, fully in keeping with modern practice, is the 
use of a common battery telephone with a high wound 
direct current buzzer-or bell and a metallic line circuit with 
an earth return, 

igure 8 shows a complete circuit of a line so equipped. 
A central battery of eight or ten dry cells and a low 
wound relay through which the battery current is fed to the 
line, are mounted in a box and connected across the line 
circuit and to ground at any convenient point. The one 
battery serves as a source of both talking and signaling 
energy, allowing the telephones to be made in a very com- 
pact and convenient form. 

The signaling is accomplished by removing the receiver 
from the hook switch the same as in a common battery sys- 
tem. For example, if a receiver is removed at station 'Y, 
current will flow from the battery through the winding of 
the relay to the tip side of line, thence through the receiver, 
transmitter and hook switch contacts of telephone Y and 
hack to battery through the other side of the line. The 
relay armature is thereby drawn up and a connection made 
from battery to the earth return. This will allow current to 
flow through the buzzer of telephone X and back to battery 
through sleeve side of line. The act of answering the call 
at station opens the back contact of the hook switch and 
stops the buzzer from operating. Both telephones are now 
in a condition for talking, the retardation of the relay wind- 
ing preventing a short circuiting of the voice currents 
through the battery. 

The transmitters should be of the common battery type 
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Fig. 8.—A two station automatic signalling common battery pri- 
vate telephone system. A line of this description can be readily con- 
structed from miscellaneous material found in most telephone ex- 
changes. 
and the receivers “poled” for the best results. That is, cur- 
rent should flow through the receivers so as to strengthen 
the action of their permanent magnets on the diaphragms 
rather than weaken it. This condition can be readily deter- 
mined after the telephones are installed by reversing the 
receiver connections and testing the attraction of the dia- 
phragms to the pole pieces for each direction, current from 
the battery being allowed to flow in each case as in practice. 

By following the operations of the hook switches and 
buzzer circuits it will be seen that the first party to hang up 


the receiver will be put in the same position as a party 
being called and the buzzer will immediately commence 
to operate and continue to operate until the other party 
hangs up. In other words it is necessary for both parties 
to hang up simultaneously in order to prevent confusion or 
false signaling. To a person ignorant of the sequence of 
the signals, this ringing of the buzzer upon hanging up, 
would of course naturally indicate a new call and the re- 
ceiver would be again removed. At about this time the 
chances are that the second party has hung up, causing the 
buzzer at his telephone to ring, due to the condition of the 
first telephone. A see-sawing of signals might thereby be 
caused or a more serious trouble result by the ultimate 
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Fig. 9.—A two station private telephone system similar to that 
shown in Fig. 8, provided with interlocking relays to prevent false 
signals. 





leaving of both receivers off their hooks in order to stop the 
buzzers from operating. Further signaling would be im- 
possible until the system was restored to normal. 

The making of a fool proof circuit with non-interfering 
signals leads to some complications. Figure g shows a 
modification of the circuit shown in Figure 8 which has 
an arrangement of relays in the battery box for locking out 
the buzzer circuit when both stations have their receivers 
removed from the hook switches. This locked-up condition 
exists until! both receivers are hung up so that the see- 
sawing, previously mentioned, is impossible. 

In this latter circuit relays A and B are provided for 
feeding battery to the telephones X and Y, respectively, 
and are made to operate in conjunction with their respective 
hook switches by the interposition of a one-microfarad con- 
denser—the latter allowing the voice currents to pass 
through the line practically unimpaired. 

When a call is made by removing a receiver from one of 
the hook switches, say at telephone Y, relay B is operated 
by current in a circuit, from negative pole of the battery, 
through sleeve side of the line and thence through the tele- 
phone Y to the other side of the line and back to battery 
through the windings of this relay. A ground connection 
is thus established by the operation of this relay as in 
Figure 8, the circuit being from positive pole of battery 
through the lower contact of relay B, left hand back con- 
tact of relay C to ground and then through the buzzer of 
telephone X to the other side of battery through the S side 
of line. The removing of the receiver at telephone X in 
response to the ringing of the buzzer establishes a circuit 
for battery through the winding of relay A, and also opens 
the lower hook switch contact and breaks the buzzer circuit. 
The operating of relay A now causes relay C to be ener- 
gized through the following circuit—from positive pole of 
battery, through upper contact of relay A, left hand winding 
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of relay C, upper contact of relay B and back to the nega- 
tive pole of battery. 
now opens the ground ringing circuit while the right hand 
armature closes a locking circuit through the right hand 
winding of this relay. As this locking circuit depends upon 
the opening of both of the lower contacts of relays A and B 
it will be necessary for the receivers of both telephones to 
be hung up before relay C will be released and the circuit 
put in a condition to send another signal. 

In operating these systems it has been found convenient 
to call by lifting the hook switch several times thus giving 
a corresponding number of signals on the buzzer at the 
distant end of the line. the calling party going on about his 
work until the other party responds, when the buzzer of the 
originating telephone will operate to notify him of this fact. 
This arrangement prevents the annoyance of a continual 
buzzing at the distant telephone and the saving of time for 
the calling party. 

A HOME MADE SLIDE WIRE BRIDGE FOR CONDENSER MEASURE- 
MENTS. 

One particular and valuable use for the slide wire bridge 
is in the measuring of the electrostatic capacity of tele- 
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Fig. 10.—A Wheatstone’s bridge arranged to show the _ principle 
of a slide wire bridge. 
phone condensers, and in a rough way determining the in- 
sulation resistance between their plates. 

Figures 10, 11 and 12 show the circuit and arrangement 
of the apparatus of a home made instrument designed for 
this purpose. The resemblance to a Wheatstone’s bridge 
circuit is clearly shown in Figure 10, the two portions of the 
slide wire CK and DK divided by the stylus K forming the 
ratio arms. and the known and unknown resistances being 
represented by the condensers Y and X respectively. The 
usual galvanometer is replaced by the telephone receiver 
and the testing current is supplied by the apparatus con- 
tained in the circuit, between L and the handle of the 
stvlus K. 

In measuring with the slide wire bridge it is not neces- 
sary to know the actual resistance of the slide wire, as its 
cross section makes the resistance of any part propor- 
tional to its total length. Thus it is customary to divide 
the entire length of the slide wire into one hundred equal 
divisions and fractions thereof, by a scale mounted directly 
beneath it. Then the portions CK and DK obtained when 
the bridge is brought to a balance can be directly read and 
substituted in the Wheatstone’s bridge formula in place 
of actual resistance values. 

(he measuring of the electrostatic capacity of condensers 
by means of a bridge is made possible, due to their having 
a property known as reactance, which is an apparent re- 
sistance to alternating or pulsating current flow and which 


The left hand armature of relay C 
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can be expressed in ohms. Thus if an alternating or pul- 
sating current is applied to the point L and to the stylus A, 
a buzzing noise will be heard in the telephone receiver until 
a place is found on the slide wire where a balance condition 
of the bridge will be obtained. When expressed directly in 
capacity units the equation will then be: 

DI 

X= YX —-, 

Ck 
where Y represents the capacity of the condenser under 
test, expressed in microfarads; }’ the capacity of the stand- 
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Fig. 11.—Circuits of a home made slide wire bridge arranged for 
measuring condenser capacities. Letters refer to similar parts with 
same lettering in Fig. 10 and 11. 
ard condenser; CK the length of one portion of the slide 
wire from the binding post C to the stylus point K; and 
DK the length of the remainder of the slide wire. For ex- 
ample, if quiet is obtained when the stylus point is at divis- 
ion 48 on a slide wire which has its 0 mark at C and 100 
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Fig. 12.—A home made slide wire bridge showing arrangement of 

apparatus, 
mark at D, and the standard condenser has a known capac- 
ity of 2 microfarads, then by substituting these values in 
the previously mentioned formula, the electrostatic capacity 
is found to be 2.16+ microfarads. 

52 

X==2x& —=2.16+ MF. 
48 


In all probability the manufacturer would mark a con- 
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denser of this capacity as a “2 microfarad,” due to the fact 
that practically all circuits where a 2 microfarad condenser 
is required, will not operate at full efficiency with less than 
this rating, and will not be adversely affected by more ca- 
pacity. In fact, more capacity with its less assistance to the 
voice or signaling currents will work as an advantage 
unless there is a balancing of conditions to be effected. 

At any rate the standard used for comparison in connec- 
tion with the slide wire bridge should have an accurate 
marking so that the actual capacities of the condensers to 
be measured can be determined. The more accurate results 
are obtained by having a standard condenser for each size 
to be tested, thereby keeping the point of balance near the 
middle of the slide wire. 

Besides knowing the accurate value of the capacity of the 
standard condenser, it is also necessary that its insulation 
resistance shall be high (standard specifications call for at 
least 40 megohms per microfarad at 70° Fahrenheit) other- 
wise it is impossible to obtain a point on the slide wire 
where absolutely no buzzing noise is heard in the receiver, 
although a point of minimum noise can be determined for a 
balance. The same condition will also occur when the 
standard is perfect and the condenser under test is of low 
insulation resistance. Knowing that the standard is per- 
fect, it will be seen that the relative insulation resistance of 
the condenser under test can be determined at the same time 
that its capacity is measured. 

The construction of this bridge is extremely simple, as no 
special materials or tools are necessary. The base can be 
made from a piece of board about 4 feet long and 8 inches 
wide, preferably finished with shellac to make it moisture 
proof. The slide wire should be of German silver of small 
cross section, any size between No. 30 and No. 40 B. & S. 
gauge serving the purpose. <A scale of 100 divisions, each 
division of which is divided into ten parts should be pro- 
vided for the slide wire. A meter stick which is slightly 
over 39 inches long and which is divided into decimal parts, 
will make a good scale for this purpose. Binding posts or 
clamps C and P), Figures 11 and 12, should be arranged to 
erip the slide wire at exactly the beginning and end of the 
scale (O and tooth divisions). 

The connecting wires from C to EF, F to G, and H to D, 
should be of heavy copper of one or more strands, but 
equivalent to at least No. 10 B. & S. gauge. These wires 
should also be carefully soldered to the binding posts, so as 
to offer practically no resistance in the bridge circuit. The 
remainder of the wiring can be run in smaller gauge wire 
as its resistance does not figure in the bridge balance. 

The retardation coil is to be of low resistance, not over 
2 ohms, and can be made from the primary of a local bat- 
tery telephone induction coil. 

The buzzer used in producing the pulsating current is of 
standard design and wound to not over 4 ohms. It should 
be adjusted to give a rather high note for best results in 
testing, and can be mounted inside of the battery box in 
order to prevent its mechanical noise from disturbing the 
observer when finding the balance. 

The circuit of this buzzer is clearly shown in Figure tro. 
When the key 7 is pressed, the buzzer should operate, pro- 
ducing a pulsating current in the local circuit which is com- 
posed of the buzzer winding, 2 cells of dry battery and the 
retardation coil. The circuit from point L of the bridge to 
the handle of the stylus K also includes the winding of this 
retardation coil, so that a varying current of sufficient in- 
tensity will be shunted through the bridge to give a loud 
buzzing noise in the telephone receiver, when the stylus 
point makes contact with the slide wire and before a balance 
is obtained. 





THE TELEPHONE AS AN EDUCATOR. 


It would be difficult, if possible at a'l, to trace all the 
changes in life for which we are indebte to the telephone, 
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says the Hardford, Conn., Courant. They are innumerable 
and keep increasing. Its influence on language is not yet 
fully appreciated and we doubt if all its contributions to 
the speech of the day have been received. But the enrich- 
ment up to date is considerable, whethe1 it be to our own 
i ngue or a new one, developed out of the exigencies of the 
situation. 

Everybody knows what it is to commun’ ate with par- 
t'es out of town. You call for the “toll line” and con- 
fide to her what your number is and what vour name is 
«nd whom you want and what his number is and what 
circuit that number is in. These are esseut‘a! preliminaries. 
“t works this way. 

\ ictim—TI want the toll line. 

( entral— Number ? 

Victim-—l wanted the toll line. 

(eniral- -This is toll line. 

Victim-—Tivs is 919, John Smith. 
Ifenry Jones, 1191, Barkhamsted. 

Central—What number did you say you were? 

Vietim—g9io, John Smith. 

Central—V hose telephone did you say it wzs? 

Victim—John Smith, 919. 

Central-—Who'd you want? 

Victim-—Henry Jones, 1191, Barkhamsted. 

Central—Say, what number did you say you were? 

Victim—9gI19. 

Central—All right. Prater L. Collyer. (This in tele- 
phone language is supposed to mean “The operator will 
call you.” 

Victim waits to hear more about Prater L. Collyer, but 
there is nothing doing. At last he wakes things up again 
and gets— 

Central—Sinews now. 

This doesn’t mean anything muscular, but simply indi- 
cates that the wire is being used. “Sinews now” is what 
they call long hand or elaborate expression. In haste or 
to the less favored the brief and comprehensive answer is 
simply— 

—— oe 7 

That is telephonic for busy. It saves the wear and tear 
on several letters of the alphabet. 

At last the conversation is had and you hang up your 
instrument. Possibly you remove yourself from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the telephone and settle down to work. 
when you hear it ring and rushing to reply hear “ten min- 
utes” and snap, that’s all. By and by you want to use the 
instrument again and the voice of Central does not sound 
natural. You ask “Is this Central?” Being assured that 
it is, things go about this fashion: 


Central— Number. 

Victim—I want 1117-41. 

Central—Cho noperator. 

Then stillness falls and it is not broken until you call 


again and get the familiar voice that is in the habit of 
sharing your woes with you. It turns out then the “Cho 
noperator” means “get your own operator” and that the 
person who intercalated “number” did so for her own 
personal satisfaction to find whom you wanted to talk to 
and not with any view to serving your errand. As soon as 
she learns that, she drops you overboard. 

In due time, perhaps sooner, you want to ask someone 
else a question and you call again. The reply comes im- 
mediately and you ask your question and resume your seat 
and say to vourself that the telephone is a marvel of con- 
venience. Pretty soon there comes a ring and Central in 
a melancholy friends-all-gone sort of a voice calls to you: 
“Say, they don’t answer there.” The fact is they answered 
long ago and it is all over, including the shouting. 

Thus does the great invention occupy one’s time and 
thoughts, and aid in the study of language. 


I went to talk with 











PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


By E. C. Long 


HE third annual convention of the Pennsylvania In- 

dependent Telephone Association was held at Allen- 

town, on Septeinber 11, 12. About 250 delegates 

from the Keystone state were present, and a great deal of 
work was accomplished in the two days’ session. 

The address of welcome was made by Mayor C. D. 
Schaeffer and responded to by Senator C. W. Kline, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Some of the principal business 
of the meeting was the reports of 


officers, the annual report of 
President Kline being quite a 
lengthy and encouraging one. 


There followed the reports of Sec- 
retary H. E. Bradley, of Phila- 
delphia, and Treasurer C. E. Wil- 
son, of Philadelphia. Treasurer 
Wilson spoke on the subject of 
getting the smaller telephone com- 
panies throughout the state to join 
the association. This committee 
on organization and nominations 
was named: Chas. West, Allen- 
town; C. E. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia; G. B. Rudy, York; Dr. 
Frank Hart, Pittsburg, and E. D. 
Schade, Johnstown. 

In his annual report President 
Kline said in part: 

“Our object in assembling here 
is to advance the cause of Inde- 
pendent telephony. Up until ten 
years ago the telephone was a lux- 
ury and only to be enjoyed by the 
wealthy. It was owned and con- 
trolled by a monopoly that was 
perfectly indifferent to the public 
need and indifferent as to the effi- 
ciency of the service and discour- 
teous to those who complained of 
its inefficiency. We flatter our- 
selves that we have changed all 
this. In 1894 the first Bell pat- 
ents expired and soon there were 
signs of revolt all along the line. The people awoke to the 
fact that the telephone was a public necessity and companies 
were formed by the people of the different communities, 
lines were built, telephones installed and everywhere over 
our broad land telephone plants were established. 

“The west led in the battle for cheaper and better tele- 
phone service, and one of the greatest progressive move- 
ments for the benefit of humanity was begun. From the 
beginning the people were with the Independents and 
“gainst the monopoly. 

“There was a time in my life when I viewed the telephone 
and telegraph as natural monopolies, but observation and 
‘he experience of the last few years has thoroughly con- 
vinced me that competition along these lines is just as 
necessary as along any other industrial lines. Competition 
puts each competitor on its mettle and the public are the 
heneficiaries. A monopoly can afford to be arrogant, but 
competition kills arrogance. , 

“Pennsylvania does not lead the vanguard in the grand 
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, Charles West, 
President Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association. 


march of Independent telephony, but if the steady growth 
of the past few years continues the near future will find 
her leading the column. The entire state is covered with 
Independent telephones and the long-distance toll lines are 
rapidly reaching out. In my judgment, the only way to 
br.ng about a first-class toll service is to divorce the toll 
service from the local. Long-distance lines should be under 
a separate and distinct manage- 
ment and built in a standard man- 
ner. 

“Everything has worked har- 
moniously in our state during the 
past year as far as the Independ- 
ent telephone movement is con- 


cerned. The five great com- 
panies of the state, viz.: The 
Keystone of Philadelphia, the 
United, the Consolidated, the 


Pittsburg and Allegheny, and the 
Union of Erie, practically control 
the situation with 120,000 tele- 
phone subscribers. Besides this 
there are smaller companies at 
different points in the state that 
foot up about 30,000 more sta- 
tions, making a total of about 
150,000 telephones in operation 
over the state. We have about 
25,000 miles of toll line. We have 
314 exchanges and 2,926 toll sta- 
tions and 300,000 miles of toll line 
circuit. 

“An earnest effort is being 
made by Independent companies 
to gain a foothold in New York 
city, the metropolis of the western 
hemisphere, and their efforts are 
arousing the attention of the en- 
tire country and a_ resolution 
adopted by this convention voicing 
the desires of Independent tele- 
phone users in Pennsylvania may 
be timely and appropriate. Our 
competitor is leaving no stone un- 
turned to hold its position and keep out competition and 
maintain its monopoly, but 100,000 people in New York 
city, who have already signed contracts to take the Inde- 
pendent telephone as soon as installed, as well as the voice 
of the business communities surrounding New York city, 
numbering 300,000 telephones, who are asking for tele- 
phone connection with New York city, must sooner or later 
compel official action in favor of the Independents. 

“An example that will bring the matter right home and 
make you realize what Independent telephony has done for 
your own community: When the good people of your town 
chartered the Lehigh Telephone Company, they first inter- 
viewed me in regard to establishing a plant in Allentown, 
I asked them how many telephones the Bell had installed, 
and they answered “six hundred,” and they thought they 
were presumptuous in attempting a plant capable of operat- 
ing one thousand telephones and placed it as Allentown’s 
limit on the telephone question. The company is now oper- 
ating two thousand seven hundred telephones in the Allen- 








town division, and at the present rate of increase it will 
soon be operating five thousand telephones, and so the good 
work goes on and cannot stop until every house in your 
fair valley has a telephone. 

“We know where we are going and what we are doing; 
we are regularly tagged with the shield; and in that we are 
away ahead of the pup. They tell the story that at a way- 
side express station, the express train stopped, and the ex- 
press agent on the train shouted to the old man who repre- 
sented the express company at the station ‘hurry up; we are 
ten minutes late; what have you to go?’ ‘Nothing but this 
valise and that there pup?’ ‘Where's the pup going? ‘I 
don't know where the pup’s going, the pup don't know 
where's he’s going; nobody knows where he’s going; the 
dam pup eat up his tag.’ 

“The entire state of Pennsylvania is covered with Inde- 
pendent telephones; hardly a town, village or hamlet with- 
in the confines of her borders that has not been supplied 
with Independent telephones and the long-distance toll lines 
are rapidly reaching out and connecting all of the local lines 
together so that to-day it is possible to reach every portion 
of our state over these toll lines, but right here let me sug- 
gest that only one way of bringing about a first-class toll 
service is, in my judgment, to divorce the toll line service 
from the local service. 

“This could be done by organizing a long-distance com- 
pany to which all the interests in the state could turn over 
their long-distance lines and take an interest in the new 
company proportionate to the number of telephones they 
vow operate, or upon any other basis that might be mutually 
agreeable to all of the interests concerned. 

“The long-distance lines should be under a separate and 
distinct management and built in a standard manner. In 
this way alone can we expect to give first-class long-dis- 
tance service and satisfactorily reach every portion of our 
state and connect and communicate with other states until 
along all lines we can fully compete with our long-en- 
trenched competitor. We cannot talk over inferior lines and 
through exchanges for long distances and expect to attract 
and maintain the support of the great business public unless 
we supply them with equally good, if not better, service than 
is afforded them by our competitor, and some plan like the 
one herein suggested, or a better one, if it can be found, 
should be adopted, that would weld the long-distance lines 
firmly together, built in a standard manner, and put them 
under one management. We earnestly desire the users of 
telephones to look for the shield every time, and the only 
way we can bring about this result is to see that the tele- 
phone under the shield renders the patron prompt and effi- 
cient service. 

“In looking over the short life of the Independent move- 
ment we are struck with amazement at the wonderful show- 
ing for human progress made if this time. The Bell com- 
pany, as a monopoly, catered only to the rich. Its motto 
was, limited use, high charges, and great profits. Under 
such conditions no industry can develop. Telephones were 
then only used by the few who could afford to pay the 
price. After having exclusive control of the field for 
eighteen years, in 1894, when its first patent expired, it had 
only in use in the whole United States, 291,253 telephones. 

“The people over the entire land revolted against this 


policy. Manufacturers started to make Independent tele- 
phone apparatus. Companies were formed first in the west, 
and later in the east. Independent plants were built, at 


first crudely, but anything to beat the monopoly, and the 
grand result of this revolt of the people is shown in the fact 
that against 291,253 telephones that the Bell had installed 
in 1894, the people of the United States have now 5,000,000 
telephones in operation, of which the Independents operate 
a majority, and the end is not vet in sight, and will not be 
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in sight until the last house is built and the last child is 
born. 

“It was an inspiration to those who had the honor and 
pleasure of attending the convention of the International 
Telephone Association of America, held in Chicago the latter 
part of June of this year. Representatives selected by the 
United States, by Canada, Cuba, and Mexico to the num- 
ber of six hundred met in convention and adopted a consti- 
tution and by-laws, and I suggest that this convention so 
amend and change its present constitution that it will con- 
form therewith. The interest there manifested showed that 
the Independent movement was moving on like an avalanche 
and that rocks in the east like New York, Boston and other 
centers where our competitor has heretofore been impreg- 
nably intrenched wil! soon crumble and be ground to dust 
under the grinding wheels of progress. This is the great 
progressive movement of the people and in the end the 
people will win. And the people are coming to their own. 
Our traffic association has become indispensable and is the 
means of not only regulating the long-distance tolls, but of 
bringing the companies together and harmonizing their 
differences. 

“IT would here suggest to the convention whether it would 
not be possible to avoid the dual organization of state asso- 
ciation and traffic association by using the traffic association 
as the state association, and avoid the loss of time as well as 
expense of holding the state convention and meetings of the 
state executive committee. I have not given any detailed 
thought to the subject, but I believe that all Independent in- 
terests could be as well served by the traffic association as it 
can be by both associations. 

‘Now a word as to the success financially of the Inde- 
pendent companies. Our competitor, through the public 
press, and by every means that unlimited capital, lavishly 
used, has tried to depress Independent securities and belittle 
the value of our plants; a campaign of vituperation against 
feared competition has steadily been conducted, voiced by 
subsidy. 

“In every manner possible has the Bell sought to depre- 
ciate the true value of the stocks and bonds of Independent 
companies, and capital, which is at all times timid, has often 
listened to its slanders and failed to extend the helping hand 
when most needed, and in spite of this the good work has 
proceeded. I quote from the article of the Honorable 
Francis Dagger of Canada, who as a representative of the 
Canadian Government, and in the interest of telephone 
users in Canada, made a thorough and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the Bell and Independent systems in the United 
States : 

“Coming to the question of telephone competition in the 
United States, in view of the marvelous progress made by 
the Independent movement in the last few years, it becomes 
a difficult task to add anything to the visible evidence to be 
found in every state in the Union. To have built up a busi- 
ness aggregating 2,500,000 telephones, representing an 
investment approximating $250,000,000 within the past I! 
years, is an achievement almost without parallel in the his- 
tory of commerce and invention. No better guarantee than 
is necessary to demonstrate that the Independent movement 
lias come to stay and that the telephone service of the future 
will be dominated by the supporters of that movement.” 

“As touching the financial aspect of competition, I may 
say that during the government telephone industry in Can- 
ada, evidence was obtained from all parts of the United 
States regarding the result of telephone competition and 
statements were furnished by many Independent companies 
regarding the physical and financial condition of various 
systems. After a careful analysis of these I am satisfied that 
it would not be possible to find among a similar number of 
any other class of industrial undertakings more successful 
results. 
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“Some time ago I saw a statement showing the dividends 
paid by forty-one Bell companies in the United States, and in 
order to make a comparison I referred to the information 
furnished to the telephone committee, and compiled a state- 
ment of the dividends paid by the Independent companies 
whose reports were furnished to the Canadian Government. 
These reports from forty-nine companies, representing six- 
teen states, showed an average dividend of 7.76 per cent. 
whereas the average of the forty-one Bell companies was 
only 5.2 per cent. These figures undoubtedly indicate that 
telephone securities have reached a stage where they com- 
mand the support and confidence of the public. More than 
that, I believe in the face ‘of present conditions, Bell securi- 
ties must decrease in value, while those of the Independents 
will attain a higher and more stable position as the develop- 
ment continues to grow.’ 

“The testimony of the honorable gentleman from Canada 
is the disinterested opinion of the government experts as to 
the relative merits of the Bell and Independent companies in 
the United States, and it should inspire us with confidence 
in the successful future of Independent telephony with no 
thought of turning back or faltering by the wayside, but 
with a steady forward movement all along the lines, let us 
not cease our efforts until every business place, every home 
that dots the hills and dales of Pennsylvania, shall be blessed 
with a telephone. 

“Tn conclusion, let me hope that your deliberations during 
this convention will result in advancing our cause and better- 
ing our conditions. Take up all the business brought be- 
fore you patiently and carefully and may the conclusions 
reached be for the best interest of the whole people of our 
state.” 

Next in order came the following report of the secretary, 
H. E. Bradley: 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

“The secretary has no written report because the require- 
ments of the secretary are to assist the state president, and 
to report on conditions as he finds them. The president 
has already given you this in better form than I could have 
done, and no doubt he was familiar with the telephone busi- 
ness long before | became interested in it. 

“But there is on thing that the secretary has had to do 
this last year, and that is to try to induce the companies 
of the state to come into the association. They don’t seem 
to get the idea that there is any importance in getting into 
the association, probably, as the president states, due to the 
traffic association. They don’t understand that there is any 
difference between the state association and the traffic asso- 
ciation. They think if they are in the one, they are in the 
other. We have been hammering at these companies all year, 
trying to get them to understand that it is to their interest to 
come into the state association. There are, as the president 
states, practically 150,000 telephones in the state, or to be 
inore exact 147,960, and but 93,766 of these are repre- 
sented by the association. 

“They should all be in the association. There are seventy- 
one companies in the state and of these only eighteen in this 
association, while in the traffic association there are thirty- 
six. With the exception of three or four, there are no com- 
panies in both associations. We do not seem to be able to 
arouse their interest. This is the end of our second year, 
and we have not more than twenty-five per cent more 
telephones represented in this convention than we had at the 
cid of the first year. 

“We should get together and divide the state into districts 
the same as is done in Ohio and Illinois. There they have 
“<i great many smaller companies, and can district the terri- 
tory. In Indiana and Iowa they do the same thing. We 
ay not be able to do that here. For instance, take the 


U nited, they cover everything east from Altoona to Phila- 
delphia, and knock out the entire center of the state. 


Then 
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in the east we have one or two large companies, and in the 
western part of the state there are two large companies. 
But it should be done, and it should be done at this time, 
so as to get the local interest worked up, and get the com- 
panies to come into the association. Last year at the 
National association, we had more representatives than any 
other state association. This is the principal question we 
should take up at this time, to induce the companies through- 
out the state to come into the association, and to get the 
small local companies interested. The United company has 
twenty-five to thirty small companies in its own territory. 
They, of course, feel that the United represents them, and 
see no good reason to come into the association, so that is 
one thing we should take up at this time.” 

Following the secretary's report Mr. C. E. Wilson, as 
treasurer of the association, made a report, and said in part: 

“In the matter of protection, we had an experience in that 
line. In the suit of the Western Electric Company against 
the Kellogg of St. Louis, it was decided against the company 
in the matter of the Seely patent. It was carried to the 
United States Circuit Court, and pending a decision, an in- 
junction was procured preventing the Kellogg people from 
using the patent. In the meantime we got ready to put in 
our switchboard, and asked the Kellogg people whether they 
would have any objection to put in multiple jacks. They 
refused to do so, saying they had been prevented from put- 
ting any in for three years by the injunction. Well, we had 
to have it, and we finally got the Kellogg people to furnish 
us with the jacks, and put them in ourselves, taking all the 
risk; they would not touch them. It was only a few months 
before a Bell man came and made a sketch of the board, and 
everything else in the room, and the Bell started out against 
us. We had not any too much capital at the time, just 
starting out as we were, and we were not members of the 
International association. The Bell asked for an injunction 
against us, but we succeeded in proving to the court that we 
were not using any device covered by Bell patents and the 
injunction was denied, and it was no use starting out against 
us because the patent would expire in a few years. In the 
meantime the United States Circuit Court in Chicago ap- 
proved the decision of the lower court. Then it was not 
iong before the Bell started suit against some company on 
another patent. They called us down into the suit, to join 
them. We said we did not want to join them because if they 
lost we would have to fight it all over again for ourselves. 
We did, however, recommend to them a good firm of attor- 
neys in Boston. They dug down deep into the history of 
patents, and found that some scientist in France had been 
working along the same lines twenty years ago. We got the 
evidence together, and when our attorneys outlined the 
defense the other side dropped the case. These suits cost us 
a great deal of money. If we had belonged to the Interna- 
tionel association, we would have had help. So the best 
thing any Independent concern can do is to come in and help 
the association fight its battles. The association is some- 
thing to fall back on. Let the small companies in the state 
come in, and we will all pull together. It is really of more 
benefit to them than it is to us.” 

Following Mr. Wilson the chair appointed the following 
committeee on nominations: C. E. Wilson, Philadelphia ; 
G. B. Rudy, York; Dr. Frank Hart, Pittsburg; FE. D. 
Schade, Johnstown; Charles West, Allentown. 

The chair appointed the following committee on by-laws: 
Dr. Charles Griffith, Mr. Campbell, T. B. Lee, John Helfen- 
stein, H. E. Bradley. 

Next on the program came the paper by Charles Russell 
of Philadelphia, on “The Construction and Operation of 
Small Exchanges,” which will be printed in the November 
TELEPHONY. 

The next order of business was a paper by E. D. Schade, 
of Johnstown, on “How to Provide for Reconstruction and 








Create a Market for Securities.” This paper will also be 
published in the November TELEPHONY. 


After the discussion on Mr. Schade’s paper Dr. Hart 
offered the following resolution : 
Wuereas, We, the delegates to this convention, have wit- 


nessed the contest being waged in the city of New York by an 
Independent telephone company for the right to compete with the 
Bell monopoly that controls the telephone situation in the city 
of New York; and 

WuereEAs, We have noted the progress made by said Independ- 
ent telephone company in said contest, and have observed the popu- 
lar feeling in favor of a division of the field as against a monopoly 
of a small part of it; and 

WHEREAS, We, as telephone operators and builders, are fully 
aware of the lack of Indepemdent connections between the out- 
lying territories in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and New 
York state, on account of the Bell monopoly dominating the New 
York situation and thus cutting off commercial connection between 
four great states and the city of New York, and 

WuereEAs, We, as delegates representing telephone companies 
operating 200,000 telephones, 314 telephone exchanges, 3,000 toll 
stations and 300,000 miles of toll circuit, representing in money 
$90,000,000 of invested capital, feel that it is our duty to lend what- 
ever aid and encouragement we can to the Independent contest 
now being made in the city of New York, to the end that the inter- 
est of any individual company may be served, but that that great 
metropolis may be connected with the Independent telephones in the 
adjacent states and that those adjacent states may enjoy the benefit 
and convenience of connection with that great metropolis; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by this convention that we heartily and earnestly en- 
dorse the application now being made by the Atlantic Telephone 
Company for a franchise to do business in New York City, and we 
pledge ourselves to give whatever aid and assistance we legitt- 
mately can bring to bear to make that application successful. 

Resolved, That from the delegates to this convention assembled a 
committee be selected, empowered and instructed to appéar before 
the city government of the city of New York and urge upon it the 
necessity to the pyblic of granting the application of the said Atlantic 
Telephone Company for a franchise. 

Resolved, Vhat a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the 
secretary of the conyention to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the city of New York. 


Upon motion, properly seconded, this resolution was 
unanimously passed by the convention. 

Mr. West: I have here a letter from the Atlantic Tele- 
phone Company, that is trying to get a franchise in New 
York City. Mr. Campbell, its vice-president, and also Mr. 
Martin Littleton of the company had expected to be present 
with us, but find themselves detained in New York by a 
court trial. Mr. Campbell writes as follows: 


Up until this afternoon T thought that Mr. Littleton and myself 
would be able to avail ourselves of your kind invitation to come to 
your convention. We have a trial on which is to be called to-morrow 
morning which ‘will prevent our coming. Dr. Duncan is sending 
Mr. Wilson to-night a resolution endorsing your project, and if you 
could get your convention to pass this it will be of service and we 
should be greatly obliged. You can absolutely assure the conven- 
tion of our Independence, and if we get this franchise we will start 
work immediately and will allow all the Independent telephone 
companies that seek entrance to New York to come in on a reason- 
able basis. You can also say to them that there are two or three 
crowds talking of getting into this city by means of old franchises 
and that we have looked into these and are satisfied that they mean 
a lawsuit involving three, four or five years and we think they are 
of very doubtful value. Our matter is first on the franchise cal- 
endar and it is quite likely that it will be considered on Friday. As 
you know from Mr. Harris, Mr. Cooke and Mr. Shaw of J. B. 
Russell & Company, and as Mr. Wilson can assure you, we have not 
offered a dollar of stock to anyone and that we can succeed only 
if we get a franchise and are able to build. Tf you can pass the 
resolution which Dr. Dunean is sending to-night and mail it to- 
morrow and wire that it has been done you will be rendering us a 
great service 

\fter a discussion of conditions in the state and in New 
York City by members of the traffic association, Mr. Charles 
West read a paper on “Confidence in the Independent Tele- 
phone Movement.” which will appear in a later issue of 
TELEPHONY, 


\fter the election of officers and executive committee, A. 
J. Ulrich read a paper entitled “Operating Methods,” 


after 
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which the following committee on long distance was ap- 
pointed: C. E. Wilson, E. W. Davis, J. G. Splane, Dr. 
Chas. Griffiths, Charles West. 

The objects of the Pennsylvania Independent State As- 
sociation are: . 

“The protection of all independent telephone interests of 
common concern to the members of the association. 

“The standardizing, as far as possible, of the equipment 
and construction of telephone systems, in order that an early 
and efficient communication by telephone may be had at all 
points within the state. 

“The establishment and maintenance of a bureau of in- 
formation for the instruction, information and benefit of 
the members of the association.” 

Among those present were: C. W. Maxwell, Philadel- 
phia; T. B. Lee, Connonsburg; Julius Bernstein, Philadel- 
phia; W. W. Rider, Allentown; F. F. Caldwell, Chicago; 
J. W. Bonnell, Allentown; C. H. Bettinghouse, Chicago ; 
Thos. C. Thompson, Chicago; J. Ff. Morgan, Allentown; A. 
B. Dungan, Allentown; Arthur B. Weil, Philadelphia; O. 
L. Turgeon, Jersey City; Chas. Russell, Philadelphia; H. 
A. Jones, Philadelphia; S. G. Latta, Ridgway; A. J. Ulrich, 
Philadelphia; C. M. Thompson, Philadelphia; John F. 
Calef, Orange, N. J.; Bruce Porter, Clearfield; O. H. 
Campbell; O. S. Marshall, Rural Valley; H. W. Hannon, 
Rural Valley; C. M. W. Keck, Allentown; Evan S. Shelby, 
Lafayette, Ind.; H. R. VanDeventer, Sumter, S. C.; Fred 
FF. Koeller, Philadelphia; R. Davis, Elyria, Ohio; J. L. 
Peters, Kutztown; C. L. Fisher, Chicago; A. D. Clarkston, 
Trenton; Thos. White, Baltimore; G. W. Herrick, Ridg- 
way; W. J. Mooney, Pittsburg; J. P. Helfenstein, 
Shamokin. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Charles West, Allentown: vice-presidents, E. D. Schade, 
Johnstown; J. G. Splane, Pittsburg ; treasurer, C. E. Wilson, 
Philadelphia; secretary, H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia; ex- 
ecutive committee, C. W. Kline, Hazleton; C. E. Wilson and 
Kdward Davis, Philadelphia; E. D. Schade, Johnstown; 
R. E. Umble, Uniontown; W. B. Trask, Erie; G. B. Rudy, 
York, and W. H. Dellinger, Pottstown. 

Before the convention adjourned, Mr. West said: 

“T want to say a few words. I feel that this convention 
should not adjourn without expressing its sense of indebt- 
edness to the officers of the association, who have so ably 
conducted the affairs during the past year. Our thanks 
are due to our energetic secretary and to our careful treas- 
surer. To the president, Senator Kline, we are especially 
indebted. He has conducted the affairs of his office with 
great discretion, ability and tact. He has given of his time 
and talents, freely, and this association is greatly honored 
by having as its president one who has been fitly termed 
‘One of the Old Guard of the Independent Telephone In- 
dustry.’ His face and figure have been familiar in the Na- 
tional associations for many years, and his service has been 
sought by all of the leading members of the Independent 
movement in the United States. 

“It is a pity that he cannot be induced, at this time, to 
continue to hold the position of president of this associa- 
tion, but I know that his heart will be with us all the time 
and that his energies and advice will always be freely at our 
disposal. I move vou that the hearty thanks of this associa- 
tion be tendered to the president, secretary and treasurer. 
who have so ably conducted their respective offices during 
the past year, and that this be done by a rising vote. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Kline thanked the association for its appreciation 0! 
the officers’ work, and there being no further business de- 
clared the convention adjourned. 

The convention ended with a banquet at Lyric Hall, which 
was a very enjovable affair. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By J. C. Kelsey 


to an Independent telephone company, I would like to ask a 
few questions about the Chicago Telephone Company, and 
the competing company. 

1. Has the competing telephone company had any wholesome or 
restraining effect upon the Chicago Telephone Company ? 

2. Is the Chicago Telephone Company over-capitalized? 

3. Has it the best and most modern equipment? 

4. What does it cost the company to operate a telephone one 
year, including all repairs and depreciation charges? 

5. What would you say is its average revenue per telephone per 
year! 

6. What is its terminal value per telephone? In other words, 
how much does each telephone station earn as an important adjunct 
to the toll lines? 

7. How does the service compare with New York, Boston, St. 
Louis and other larger cities? 

8. What justified the additional charge of $50 per telephone per 
year for metallic service? 

9. Is there any danger that the court decision will reduce or 
stay its dividends? 

Pardon this lengthy list of questions, but I am interested in 
several ways.—J. H. S., Nebraska. 


\ S OUR city council is in the throes of granting a franchise 


3efore answering these questions, which mark J. H. S. 
as quite a student of telephone conditicns, I want to state 
my qualifications to answer them, which may not be at all 
satisfactory to the questioner. 

7. Iam an humble subscriber to the Chicago Telephone 
Company’s service. I have had trouble with it, and so has 
nearly every person I know. The service in daytime is 
good as far as the operators take part, but at night the 
operators apparently have different rules. I don’t know 
why one has to repeat his number to several operators in 
the same exchange, but a call is apparently cast about wait- 
ing for the lowest operator bidder to take it. So I may 
be prejudiced and not qualified to give justice to the Chi- 
cago octopus. I get mad when I think of calling my home 
over long distance, because it is a lcng shot to get any in- 
telligible intercourse over 150 miles of wire. I know there 
must be troubles in the management of a telephone system 
of 150000 subscribers, but there is no reason why the man- 
agement should be blind to “rotten” conditions. — 

1. The competing telephone company in Chicago has 
been the subject of much discussion. It is an automatic 
plant, built by the Automatic Electric Company, of Chi- 
cago, and through no fault of this manufacturer, the operat- 
ing company has been apparently playing into the hands of 
the Chicago Telephone Company. Apparently the right to 
burrow under the city of Chicago was a difficult privilege 
to get. Those seeking the privilege therefore appealed to 
the people by asking for an Independent telephone fran- 
chise. It was granted and automatic equipment was selected. 
After the telephone tunnel was built, the stages to a larger 
freight bore were easy, hence the telephone mask was torn 
off and no extensions made. The telephone company has 
refused toll connections with the various Independent long- 
distance companies, and this is the most convincing evi- 
dence of the Bell control. The Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany has pursued its own light-hearted way, and in the face 

_ of competition acts very calm. ; 

2. The Chicago Telephone Company is not over-capital- 
ized. It is absolutely certain that a new plant could not be 
built for the same money that is invested in the Chicago 
system. I think this plant is capitalized at $17,000,000, or 
near that figure, but it is an easy wager that that much 
money has never been put into it, it is my opinion that 
‘he company books cannot show $3,000,000 cash put in, 
‘uring all these years. My authority for this statement is 
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run on a strictly business basis. 


based on the evidence brought out in the suit between the 
Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company and the City of 
Kansas City, Missouri, in the spring of 1902. Expert scru- 
tiny of the company’s books showed that $107,000 had been 
put into a $900,000 plant. One is tempted to suspect that 
I2 per cent cash is all that is needed, and that the estimate 
of cash in the Chicago company is high. I would warn 
new capital, however, that an Independent plant should be 
Bell bookkeeping seems 
to be mental exercise. At least the late lamented treasurer 
of the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company was called 
the “Champion Forgetter” by opposing counsel. 

3. The apparatus is standard Bell apparatus, with ex- 
changes comparatively new. Good long-distance service is 
impossible except under the most trying conditions. I 
should think it would pain the company to charge what the 
rate sheet calls for. If your grocer gives you rotten toma- 
toes you can take them back and have them replaced, or 
have your charge reduced. But these officials have hypno- 
tized themselves. They close their eyes and repeat, “every- 
thing is all right,” until they believe it. Absent treatment 
will not work in teléphone matters. Local transmission 
abounds in “bats and cracks” to such an extent that the pro- 
fession of ear treating is a derby winner. But why dispute 
divine rights? 

4. To say what it is really costing the Chicago Telephone 
Company to give service is quite impossible, as I do not be- 
lieve it knows, so completely has it deceived itself. I hon- 
estly believe that $30 per telephone per year is a maximum 
figure. This includes all charges of operating and proper 
maintenance, including a suitable reserve fund. The ex- 
changes are numerous, yet they are large and handle thous- 
ands of subscribers in each. The trunking expense is large, 
but it is not alarmingly so. The figure of $30 for every 
telephone is a maximum, alright. This includes all private 
branch stations, and every telephone set with city exchange 
privileges. I believe the number is near 150,000. 


5. The local revenue per telephone is close to $50 a 
year, at least; nearly double the operating expense. If the 
average Independent telephone company, with average rate 
income of $40 and $30, can operate for 55 per cent of the 
gross earnings, this company, with much larger earnings, 
could operate for 50 per cent. If the average gross is $50 
and the total expense is $30, this leaves a net earning of 
$20 to apply on dividends. The capitalization is low; about 
$115 a station. This profit of $20 per station makes the 
company’s stock look like a 17 per cent proposition. 

6. The toll terminal value of the 150,000 stations is not 
under $1,000,000 a year. This is practically an earning of 
$7 per station. Adding this amount to the local earning of 
$20 it makes $27. An earning of $27 on a capitalization 
of $115 looks like 23 per cent. This is not at all impossi- 
ble, since in the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company 
vs. Kansas City, Missouri. suit, it was found that the Bell 
company should have paid 35 per cent from the start. 
Surely the Chicago Telephone Company, with its iron hand, 
can beat the poor old Kansas City Bell, with and without 
its former brilliant manager. The Kansas City Bell con- 
cern was so economically run that it had a girl to run the 
exchange elevator up six stories. When my friend, Colonel 
Tétu, then of Kentucky, saw this operation his honest and 
gallant heart waxed furious. Yet the maintenance charge 
of this concern was $560,000, and was that the year before. 
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In other words, the plant was. rebuilt every twenty-two 
months. J do wish the Independent operators would tear 
a leaf out and pledge themselves to lean toward this gentle 
art of charging everything to maintenance. It is not good 
business, but it is not half so bad in all its phases as the act 
of charging all to new work. 

8. That $50 bonus has two sides. Service in Chicago 
at $175 a year to business men is the only cheap thing in 
Chicago. I will also admit that my four-party residence 
telephone, with a necessity of using sixty calls per month, 
at five cents a call, is the only “cheap” thing I have struck 
in town. Mr. Cheadle says “that each telephone saves its 
immediate users $50 a year,” and I would add that it saves 
the Chicago business man much more. Yet, the law says 
the rate shall be $125 a year. This is an age of big law- 
breakers. The world admires big things. We can’t wonder 
why there are anarchists, footpads, thieves and crooks, 
when large corporations are doing the same work along 
different lines. This is the story of the $50 bonus as I see 
it. Every circuit is run fully metallic to the subscriber. If 
that subscriber insists that the company shall obey the law 
and charge but $125 a year, the obliging employe of the 
telephone company removes the mica insulator between the 
carbons of the ground side of the line at both station and 
exchange, and the earth currents and kindred effects dis- 
port themselves through its circuits, making life burden- 
some for the subscriber. When the victim cries out enough, 
the company sends a man to insert a mica strip between 
the carbons at the subscriber’s station, while the exchange 
man does the same, and behold! the line is fully metallic. 
. Suppose there was no competition and a railroad got a 
charter to operate at three cents a mile. The state did not 
specify the character of the equipment, leaving that to the 
management. The railroad company would announce to 
the public that three cents a mile entitled a man to ride only 
on poorly equipped trains with broken down engines, and 
with no guarantee of any train being on time; but for four 
cents a mile it would permit the public to ride in good equip- 
ment, pulled by good, big engines, with schedule guaran- 
teed, etc. Now, it is to the advantage of the railway to use 
the best equipment and haul it over the road quickly. It 
would not pay to have trains crawl over the right of way, 
and broken down engines delay the passage of freight. 
Likewise, the telephone company requires metallic service 
in order to expedite a good long-distance talk and keep the 
subscriber in a fair frame of mind. Grounded service is 
criminal, and every dollar the Chicago Telephone Company 
has collected on this ground has been a loss to them even 
though they do not have to pay it back. The mind that 
discovered the omission of the law certainly did not do a 
smart thing. 

9. There is no cause for alarm regarding dividends. 
This company makes so much money that it worries it. 

We have all heard the fable that the mail is quick, the 
telegraph is quicker, and the telephone is the quickest of 
them all. If any one doubts the word-fable, let him try to 
get a call through the Chicago office, telegraph and drop a 
postal card at the same time. 

I have heard that the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad is a mean institution ; the Standard Oil Com- 
pany much meaner (even though manned by ex-ministers, 
it really is a holy institution), but I want to say that the 
Chicago Telephone Company is the meanest institution on 
earth. 

Exhibit A is what a $4 a week boy leaves at your house 
when no one is at home. 

If vou or your wife do not grab your hat and run six 
miles to the shrine, to pay the bill, you get a notice I have 
marked Exhibit B. 

Now, what would you think if your butcher, who, when 
you had traded with him for years, and paid promptly, 
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would serve notice upon you that he would sell you no 
more meat because you or your wife were not at home when 
the collector called? 

I know what you would do. You would buy of another 
butcher. But you can’t buy of another telephone company 
in Chicago. But there will come a time when I for one, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


sept. 7, Sher. 


1906 =Telephone 5201 


Chicago, 








J. C. Kelsey 


To 





1104 Lawrence Ave. 


You are respectfully informed that the Company’s collector 
called to-day to make collection for telephone service, in accordance 
with your contract, and that there is gi te 80.1 due from you and 
unpaid. The Company offers this service at a low rate ON THE 
DISTINCT UNDERSTANDING THAT CASH PAYMENT 
SHALL BE MADE UPON DEMAND AT THE TIME THE 
COLLECTOR EMPTIES THE COIN BOX, to avoid book 
accounts and making collections at other times and in other ways 
than provided by the contract. 

The amount overdue should be paid at once, and if not paid 
before the end of FIVE DAYS from date, the Company will with 
regret discontinue the service until payment. 

CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


M. Jd. 





Per Madigan 





Form C. 763 Collector 


Exhibit A. 


will send my Bell telephone back to the holy shrine in a 
hearse, if I can get one. 

Competition is sadly needed. The man who sits up and 
talks about the telephone being a natural monopoly doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. The reader will note that 
Exhibit A indicates that “owing to the low rate” the col- 








CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY 
, 203 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FINAL NOTICE 


S201 














Sheridan Sept+ 12, 1906 





J. C. Kelsey, 


1104 E.Lawrence Ave, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
| 





Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that you have failed 


to py $ 4.80 due from you as called for by our | 





Notice of 9/7 





compelled, with regret, tf 





Forin C 240 A. By__ 











Exhibit B. 


lector can not afford to make a second trip. My telephone 
costs $3.00 a month and sixty calls at that. It is a nasty, 
clicky and non-communicative service, and alleged to be se- 
lective. The bell taps every time one of my three contem- 
poraries on the line moves the receiver, and it is with heroic 











October, 1906. 


fortitude that I listen to my operator ask me to put a nickel 
in when I have done so. If the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany is not making 10 per cent on its investment, as regards 
my service somebody ought to be investigated for bad man- 
agement. Really, words fail to describe this wonderful 
concern, paying small dividends to thankful subscribers. 





In regard to the sticking ringer trouble, discussed in September 
TELEPHONY, under Questions and Answers, I wish to suggest that 
this trouble is sometimes caused by the permanent magnet being 
too weak in proportion to the magnetic flux caused by a strong 
ringing current. If there were no permanent magnet, the end of 
the armature that was inclined toward the electro-magnet before 
any current passed through the winding, would be attracted much 
more strongly than the other end, regardless of the direction of the 
current, and in like manner would be held if the electro-magnetic 
flux were greatly out of proportion to the permanent flux. It is 
possible that B. J. R.’s ringers stick worse in winter, not because 
the ground connections are poorer, but because the line resistance 
and leakage are less, and as a result the drop of potential along 
the line is less in winter than in summer. I should be glad if some- 
one having a ringer with mysterious sticking tendency would try 
using ringing current at a lower voltage than that given by the 
ordinary magneto-generator and let me know the result—W. F. 
H., Nebraska. 


In August TELEPHONY, in answering S. E. C., Iowa, in regard to 
ringers “sticking,” you ask for information. I have been taking out 
“frozen” bells and putting them on single party local lines, where 
they did good service, but since your inquiry, have experimented 
a little. In two cases I reversed the line and ground wires at the 
telephone and in a few days they were all right. Would not recom- 
mend it as a sure cure without further tests. One was corrected 
by accidentally being placed within a permanent horseshoe magnet, 
but I do not know why. Possibly it may not happen again, yet 
somebody better versed than I may discover a remedy in it. I have, 
in a few cases, “cured” sticking by moving the magnet away from 
the sticking side, also by pasting a piece of paper over the end of 
the spool. Have heard of a case on a metallic line being “cured” 
by disconnecting one side from the line and putting it to ground for 
a couple of days. I hardly think from my experience that freezing 
is caused by too strong magnets, as most ringers seem to have 
weak magnets.—R. C. C., Indiana. 


I have watched with interest the discussions regarding sticking 
bells. I have had some trouble of that kind, and have had some 
very bad cases during the past two years, but have overcome them. 
I am not satisfied with my remedy, however, because I do not 
understand why it is a success, although the remedy has never failed 
on the most stubborn stickers. I dismantle the bell; file every 
contact between armature, cores, magnet, and frame. The last one 
I treated in this way was June 13, and that as well as all others 
treated have given perfect service. If I had any idea of the cause 
of this peculiar trouble, then perhaps I would have a better appre- 
ciation of my remedy, which I resorted to when all else had failed. 
—B. S. G., Illinois. 


I have noted the correspondence in TELEPHONY regarding ringer 
movements sticking, but some way your ideas and mine take differ- 
ent paths. There may, and no doubt is, more than one cause of 
this sticking, but I feel certain our troubles of this nature are not 
due to a lack of pressure, but rather the opposite—an overload. 
Note that on long, high-resistance lines, we do not have such 
troubles, but always on short local lines with low-wound ringers. 
Again, we can start the bells with the hand generator when they 
will not start with average ringing devices. Now why is this so? 
The writer has concluded from numerous cases that it is due to the 
super-saturation of the cores of the ringers, which the pulsation is 
unable to overcome, owing to a certain amount of magnetism re- 
tained, this being above normal. I recall installing a pole changer 
in an exchange with ringers, and we had to readjust nearly all of 
them from the way we had been ringing with the hand generator. 
By inserting resistance in the path of the pole changer we found 
the trouble almost gone, and, of course, if we cut down the number 
of batteries we accomplished the same thing. By changing the 
ringer for a high-wound one we found the trouble gone, but for that 
matter, when we changed for another low-wound ringer we found 
it gone also, because not all low-wound ringers are alike. If we 
have a heavy-loaded line we find perhaps that the ringers may not 
operate satisfactorily, but we have not found sticking in the sense 
we understand it. We have a line sixty miles long of No. 12 B. B. 
on which are placed 5,000-ohm ringers with no tendency of sticking 
whatever. The ringers are biased and the tension has to be up 
pretty tight to make them operate. Placing an incandescent lamp 


in the local board circuit has the effect of reducing the number of 
ringers that stick for the reason stated at the beginning. We do 
not have the cases of sticking in the rural line telephones at all, 
We have 


and I do not understand the trouble that you mention. 
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tried adjusting the armature with a short stroke and find it will 
work in some cases and not in others, but as a rule we use a heavy 
copper washer on the armature to keep them farther away from the 
cores, so that any undue retention of magnetism will not be suff- 
cient to overcome the effect of the ringing current. Of course, this 
decreases the efficiency of the ringer, but as we have abundant 
current we have no trouble from that source. The difference be- 
tween the standard type ringing generators and the hand generators 
is no doubt due to the fact that on a low-resistance circuit the 
amperage of the first is many times that of the second. For the 
reasons outlined I find that many series telephones will not ring 
as well directly connected to the pole changer as they will out on the 
line, and the reason is obvious. Because of sticking and inability to 
throw the clearing-out drop, I have changed nearly all series ringers 
to 500-ohm, and there has never been a case of sticking. I might 
add, too, that another reason for the 500-ohm drops was to save 
current and consequent drain on the battery of the pole changer. 
Regarding the matter of the 12-volt transmitter equipment, I wish 
you would kindly give me the name and address of J. W. S., Indi- 
ana, and I will write him direct. I have not changed my views, 
although I have given the subject plenty of attention since your 
reply. I still doubt the efficiency of the J. W. S. method. No 
doubt he is using it right along and so are we, but there is no 
resemblance between the two schemes. We talk hundreds of miles 
with the 12-volt equipment, but you ought to hear the other. What 
one party would call all right would not be so classed by someone 
else. I believe we have done perhaps as well as J. W. S., Indiana, 
but I do not like it and I know it is not good. I approve of his 
way of cutting in the resistance in two 40-ohm coils in the place of 
one 80-ohm.—J. C. M., Missouri. 


I am much gratified to receive the four replies given 
above. When a man tells me that the sticking ringer 
trouble is g0 per cent of his woes, I become interested. 
Two of the letters have agreed that the permanent magnet 
is weak. Some have claimed that it is too strong, and one 
manufacturer has told me that he purposely made the mag- 
nets of his bridging ringer weaker. In W. F. H.’s com- 
munication a clever explanation of the difference between 
winter and summer resistance and the effects, is given. ‘It 
it rather surprising to me to hear W. F. H. make a plea for 
a lower ringing voltage, when so many of the manufac- 
turers are striving to get generators with higher voltages. 
I do hope some one will try the remedy suggested by W. 
F. H. in using a lower voltage ringing current. 

R. C. C. disagrees about the strong magnets, and seems 
inclined to think that most of his sticking ringers have weak 
magnets. 

B. G. G. remedies the trouble by dismantling and making 
all magnetic joints clean by filing. Like myself, he does 
not know the cause. I have thought lightning may he the 
prime cause, but I can not prove it. 

J. C. M. takes a strong stand that the ringers are affected 
by too strong a pressure, and not by the lowered pressure 
due to a heavy party line. He says his high resistance Ines 
are not affected, while the short lines with low wound ring- 
ers are affected. In his heavy lines, the ringers do not op- 
erate satisfactory, due to low pressure, but J. C. M. finds 
no sticking. 

I want to say that the ringer sent to me from Minnesota 
was a real sticker, and upon a complete dismantleing the 
trouble disappeared. But I will not guarantee the future, 
for I do not know why the ringer sticks. 


Last winter I noticed several instances where copper ground 
wires had become embedded in ice and on very cold days when 
the ice was frozen extra hard, the wire was nearly open circuit. 
Last week one of our office ground wires became nearly open and 
we found that in laying a new cement walk the wire had been run 
several feet through the cement. The wire showed open circuit 
when the cement was half dry. I have been told that when cement 
is half dry the center is under enormous pressure. The two in- 
stances lead me to think that copper wire, while under heavy pres- 
sure, has very high resistance. Neither case was caused by poor 
connections, as every ioint was well soldered. If there is anything 
in it I think it should be made known, as it is a hard case of 
trouble.—R. C. C., Indiana. 


Nikola Tesla had a plan to encase his extremely high 
tension leads in ice. It is unquestionably one of the best in- 
sulators possible. About cement walks, I wish to discour- 
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age their use as ground connections, and I also wish to 
advise any one who thinks it a good insulator to change 
his mind. I once stood on a dry cement sidewalk and cut 
a pole cluster of lamps from the trolley feeder circuit. That 
is, | tried to do so. When my friends gathered me up, I 
had permanently changed my mind about the value of ce- 
ment sidewalks as insulators. The idea that copper under 
pressure has a higher resistence is new to me. It looks 
reasonable, however, and is worth investigating fully. 


Quite a number of our thirty-five-foot telephone poles are set on 
the edge of a ten-foot sidewalk, making the inside of the poles 
about eight feet six inches from property line. A patron is going 
to build an overhead porch twelve feet high to extend out ten feet 
from his building. What plan shall we pursue?—L. T. C., Indiana. 

I would not move the pole. I would suggest that the 
porch builder should make the telephone pole a part of his 
building extension. It would have to be strapped with 
sheet iron, as I have noticed that farmers’ horses enjoy the 
posts of a town store very much. No other harm could 
come from the porch. 


_ We have noted with interest the many advertisements and articles 
of interest in TELEPHONY concerning matters relating to telephones, 
and thought it possible that you could help us in regard to a ques- 
tion which confronts us, namely: the matter of removing dust from 
relays in our exchange terminal room. We have tried both hand 
bellows and compressed air blowing machines; the latter removes 
the dust, but causes more or less trouble by stirring it up and put- 
ting the relays temporarily out of adjustment. Do you know of 
any make of suction machine which could be used to remove the 
dust entirely, or can you advise us of any manufacturing company 
handling such a machine? Any information which you can give 
us will be appreciated —W. G. B., Maryland. 

| find that many exchanges are successfully using the 
compressed air blowing machines. George Glass has been 
highly successful at Pekin, Illinois, and has recommended 
his device to various people. I should think the house clean- 
ing devices one sees in the streets, with their hose reaching 
up in the fifth and sixth stories, drawing out dust and dirt 
without agitation of any kind would be just what W. G. B. 
wants, On the train some time ago, I noticed in a maga- 
zine an advertisement of this vacuum cleaner, but I can not 
recall which one. The vacuum process looks very good 
to me. 


Observing in TELEPHONY that you are kindly and intelligently 
answering a good many questions in a telephone way I take the 
liberty to inquire as to the practicability of having our toll lines 
in some kind of cable instead of open line work. We have a great 
many toll lines over the country and the expense is something 
terrific to keep them up. If circuits are working in cables five to 
ten miles long, why not make them longer? Could five pairs No. 12 
copper wire be used in one hundred miles or more of cable, with 
toll stations? Of course, it would not be one continuous cable, but 
it would reach to town and would in no case be over fifteen miles. 
If it has been tried and found impracticable, will you please tell me 
what the trouble was?—E. A. H., O. T. 

In a cable of this kind, you would run into capacity 
trouble, just as in any ordinary cable. You know capacity 
depends, for one thing, upon the distance, and in a cable 
such as you suggest, it will easily be seen that thirty miles 
or more would end your transmission from any point. I 
know of a case where it was anticipated to stretch a twisted 
pair 150 miles through the woods. This twisted pair 
showed poor talking qualities before twenty miles were 
reached. The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
is putting in underground service between New York and 
points south of there. It will rely on what is popularly 
known as the Pupin coil. This is the insertion of inductance 
at regular intervals to balance the distributed capacity of 
the line. I do not know what success the company is hav- 
ing. The overhead idea was a failure. I expect this was 
due to bad and curious people who removed the coils with- 
out being grateful enough to close the open circuit. The 
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lightning took kindly to the coils, besides the small boy with 
his first shotgun helped. 





Could you tell me the name of any firm who manufactures an 
extremely delicate telephone? By extremely delicate, I mean one 
that will transmit very slight or delicate sounds (whispers), which 
could be distinctly heard in the receiver over fairly short distances. 
Some little time ago I saw some such firm advertising, but have 
not seen their advertisement lately.. If you do not know of such a 
firm, could you give me a brief outline of an apparatus for such 
work? 

1. Kind of transmitter; size, type. 

2. Coil; resistance of primary and secondary. 

3. Number of cells advisable. 

4. Best make of receiver to use. 

I should also be glad of any other information with regard to 
this question, which I may not have mentioned in the above outline, 
which would possibly be of assistance.—R. S., Illinois. 


The Hutchison Acousticon Company, of New York, 
made a most sensitive transmitter for its instrument to en- 
able the deaf to hear. The lower one whispers into the 
transmitter the more efficient the device became. By ad- 
dressing the firm as above, I believe you can get what you 
want. 





IOWA INDEPENDENT DEVELOPMENT. 


The attention of the telephone world is being called to 
the wonderful progress which Iowa has made in developing 
Independent telephone lines, and to the extraordinary num- 
ber of rural telephones in operation all over the state. The 
development has all taken place practically in the last ten 
years, 

It is claimed Iowa has 22 per cent of the rural telephone 
lines of the United States, and more farmers are using 
telephones than in any other one state in the union. 

The figures submitted to the executive council for taxa- 
tion purposes for the year ending July 31, 1905, show that 
there are 138,818 Independent telephones and 27,260 Bell 
telephones. 

According to figures compiled recently by George T. 
Hewes, manager of the telephone clearing house, the Iowa 
farmers are among the largest users of telephones in the 
state and it was through their demands for telephones that 
the great service developed. The twenty-four companies 
which are patrons of the clearing house have a total num- 
ber of 173 exchanges and 329 toll stations. The population 
tributary to the lines is 681,350. There are 58,807 Inde- 
pendent lines, 51,138 rural lines and 21.380 Bell lines. 

Many of the rural and Independent lines are doing con- 
siderable rebuilding this season, and by fall Iowa will be 
still further covered with telephone lines. The old lines are 
being put in much better condition than they have been. 

“The demand of the farmers for telephones has been 
one of the greatest factors in the building of Independent 
lines in Iowa,” said Mr. Hewes in commenting on the ex- 
traordinary development of Iowa rural lines. ‘Most of 
the lines have ben started by the farmers taking stock and 
backing the company. 

“In most instances these companies have paid well, but 
the business has grown so rapidly that it has required an 
increased expenditure from time to time to meet the de- 
mands and enlarging the business. So that the amount of 
money finally invested was in most cases more than twice 
the amount originally put in. This rapid development of 
the Independent lines and rural systems created dozens of 
companies which were neighbors and had to use each 
other’s lines more or less for their toll business. There 


was no accurate method of keeping account of this busi- 
ness and the various lines interchanged as a matter of 
courtesy. : 

“Tt was soon found, however, that this was unbusiness- 
like, and so this clearing house plan was originated, and by 
its system we are able to keep accurate account of the use 
of the toll lines.” 

















THE MILWAUKEE INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


By H. D. Critchfield 


| Being astatement given out by Mr. Critchfield, president of the company as to what the compauy purposes to do if granted a franchise by the city of Milwaukee—Ep1Tor| 


N VIEW of the general public interest and discussion of 
state or local regulation of public utility corporations and 
corporate over-capitalization and the many different 

views expressed in regard thereto, I feel that a frank state- 
ment of our plans should be given to the public. 

The plans and estimates for the construction, cost and 
earnings of a telephone system in Milwaukee, such as we 
contemplate building if we can reach an agreement with 
the city authorities, show that to install a modern, up-to- 
date telephone system with the best known equipment at 


ness of the charge, and that the investor does not secure an 
unreasonable return on his investment, then it is wholly 
immaterial to the public as to what channels are used by 
the corporation to distribute the profit to the investor, so 
long as they do not impose an additional burden on the 
patrons of the company, or the public; and it is wholly im- 
material to the public and the patron of the telephone com- 
pany whether the corporation pays individuals for services 
rendered in cash or in stock. If paid in cash, the money 
so expended is added to the cost of the property and se- 
curities are issued against it. 





the time it is erected, for 16,000 
lines immediate capacity, capable of 
being increased to 40,000 lines, in- 
cluding $150,000 for ground and 
building, will be approximately $2,- 
050,000, and that at the rates fixed 
in our ordinance now before the 
common council, we can earn from 
eight to nine per cent on the actual 
cost of the property. 

In view of the fact that a prop- 
erty of this character requires con- 
stant care and attention and the 
probability that the city may ulti- 
mately acquire it, in which event 
the stock will be wiped out and will 
cut no figure in determining the 
purchase price, the money actually 
invested should earn net from eight 
to nine per cent, which is materially 
less than the average earnings in 
purely private enterprises. 








H. D. Critchfield. 


[f stock is issued for services 
and assistance in organizing, de- 
veloping and sustaining a_ busi- 
ness, or whether money is paid 
for such services is wholly im- 
material so long as whatever meth- 
od is pursued does not impose upon 
the public, or the telephone patron, 
an unfair burden; the sole question 
being whether the telephone com- 
pany is furnishing satisfactory ser- 
vice to the public at a reasonable 
rate and making only a fair return 
on its investment. 

It is the duty of the board of di- 
rectors of a corporation to super- 
vise regulate and direct its affairs, 
and to properly do this requires 
time and attention. It is a matter 
of frequent occurrence that a cor- 
poration becomes involved in diffi- 








At a less net earning than this, 
there are many other lines of investment, such as loans on 
real estate, which are absolutely secure and which require no 
attention and are not subject to change in conditions, which 
would be much more attractive than an investment in a 
public service property. 

The things in which the public are interested in connec- 
tion with a telephone property are the character of the serv- 
ice; the price at which it can be had and the profit which 
the public pays to the corporation, which, of course, is 
governed by two things: the rate charged and the expense 
0! operation and maintenance of the property. 

Our plan contemplates the issuing of bonds in an amount 
equal to the cost of the property, upon which we propose 
to pay 5 per cent interest, and the issuing of a like amount 
01 stock on which we expect to pay from our estimates of 
carnings from 3 to 4 per cent per annum. 

_ We are not seeking to sell any securities, but will provide 
‘he money to build the plant ourselves, and for that money 

‘ll issue to ourselves the bonds and stock on the above 
asis. It makes absolutely no difference to a telephone 
iser, nor to the public, whether this return on the cost of 
the plant is paid to the investor as interest on bonds, divi- 
ccnds on stock, or whether it is all paid as interest on 
bonds, or whether no bonds are issued and it is paid as 
dividends on stock. The result is identically the same. 
the telephone user and the public generally are only 
interested in the character of the service, the reasonable- 
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culties and its creditors and 
stockholders suffer solely by reason of its directors neg- 
lecting this duty. A_ striking illustration of this is 
found in the recent failure of the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank of Chicago, causing a loss to deposit- 
ors of nearly two million dollars. It is customary and 
usual for corporations to pay their directors for attend- 
ance at directors’ meetings and generally for their services. 
This payment is sometimes made in cash, and sometimes in 
stock. In this instance we propose to pay our directors 
for these services in stock of the corporation, which will be 
in lieu of a money consideration paid for such services; 
and for the stock which we propose to issue to our directors 
for their services, we have received and are now, and will 
in the future, receive valuable service in consideration for 
same. 

This is purely and strictly a business proposition, and we 
propose to give to the public a well managed, well regulated 
telephone service, at rates averaging one-third less than 
present charges, and expect a fair return on the invest- 
ment. 

We cannot quite see how a corporation can exact services 
from its officers and directors without reasonable compen- 
sation, and as previously stated, what the public has a right 
to expect and a right to demand, is a first-class service at 
reasonable rates, permitting the investors in the telephone 
company to make a reasonable return on the money in- 
vested. 











HE Canadian Independent Telephone Association held 
its first annual convention in the city hall at Toronto 
on September 5, Hon. Alph Hoover, presiding. The 
meeting was a most important one, and the attendance was 
large. The opening address was made by Hon. Colin Camp- 
bell, attorney general of Manitoba, who scored the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, and said he was in accord 
with the Independent movement for better and cheaper tele- 
phone service. Mr. Campbell said: 

“T presume that Manitoba is the only government repre- 
sented at this convention, but if I mistake not it will not be 
long before every government will find it in their interests 
to be identified with this movement. The interests we rep- 
resent are the interests of the people. We believe that the 





Alph Hoover, President, 


days of the telephone are just beginning. We believe that 
it should be taken hold of and given to the people at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

“It is three years since I took up this question with 
the premier of the province. We have made some progress, 
although not all we expected.” 

Speaking of the west, he said: “‘We are the greater Can- 
ada lying west of Lake Superior, not in what has been but 
what has to be. The government has come to certain con- 
clusions and these will be submitted to the people of Mani- 
toba at an early date, and if these are adopted a new tele- 
phone era will be established in that province. This is not 
a political movement in Manitoba. The commission ap- 
pointed by the Manitoba legislature never had a division, 
and it came to the unanimous conclusion that the long dis- 
tance lines should be owned by the government and that the 
municipalities should own and operate the local exchanges, 
and by so doing remove one of the greatest obstacles to the 
local telephone business. 

“The Manitoba government had agreed to construct the 
long distance lines, and had askeel the municipalities to sub- 
mit to the people the question as to whether they are willing 
to operate their local systems, and if there were enough 
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prospective subscribers the government would endorse their 
bonds. This was submitted as a municipal question, and 
the government looked forward to the result with confi- 
dence.” 
Mr. A. F. Wilson then made the following report to the 
convention : 
SECRETARY WILSON’S REPORT. 


Statistical report of Independent telephone companies in Canada: 


Number of absolutely Independent or non-Bell companies or 
SN aso oc ciate intel Seaways os Wal WIR OOS 74 
Number of shareholders 
Number of subscribers, August 15, 1905...........cecceeces 
Number of subscribers, August 15, 1906.................02- 12,073 
hang kt ae uaniekuwa hked Wek sewee oweae 
Capital invested 


A. F. Wilson, Secretary. 


The above does not include the Central Telephone Company of 
New Brunswick. 

The annual report of the Bell company of Canada shows that on 
December 31, 1905, it had 78,195 subscribers, and an increase in 1905 
of 12,035. 

It has been a somewhat difficult matter to obtain full informa- 
tion and figures regarding Independent telephone systems in Canada, 
covering as it does half a continent, and it at first being very dif- 
ficult to know with whom to enter into communication. By means 
of writing those known to be in sympathy with the movement, and 
who are refusing to affiliate with the monopolistic company, we 
have come into touch with about 90 Independent telephone com- 
panies, privately owned lines and municipal systems. The figures 
given above are taken from the reports sent direct to the secretary 
by the officers of the different companies and municipalities and own- 
ers, and are thoroughly reliable. 

There are a large number of other Independent systems, especial- 
ly in the west and Nova Scotia, knowledge of which was received 
so late that reports have not yet been returned, and the figures given 
are considerably below the actual number. If any person knows of 
any new company starting or any Independent person about to start 
an Independent telephone system, however small, and will notify 
the secretary, it will be doing a great service to the association and 
Independent interests, as well as to those who are about to invest 
in an Independent telephone system. 

The statistics given above do not include any company or person 
having connection in any form with the Bell Telephone Company o1 
Canada, or its subsidiary companies, with the exception of one pri- 
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vate line in Quebec having one telephone, and another line of fifty 
telephones which connects with both Bell and Independent lines. 
Reports have been received since the foregoing statistics were com- 
piled which will more than make up for the number of telephones 
included in the statistics which have Bell connection. 

To the Bellechase company of Quebec, of which Mr. Demers is 
the manager, belongs the credit of having made the greatest increase 
during the year. To the Province of Ontario belongs the credit of 
having made the most rapid advance of any province, the increase in 
that province for the year being nearly 3,700. The reports have been 
received from four municipal systems only. 

In view of the facts that more than half of the Ontario com- 
panies are only a few months old, that there had been no telephones 
manufactured in Canada, and equipment had to pay a duty of twen- 
ty-five per cent, in addition to other burdens, that there has been 
little or no inter-communication except with local companies, that 
Independents have to compete against the most strongly entrenched 
monopoly in Canada, and that development has been confined large- 
ly to the rural parts, the Bell company with few exceptions (among 
which are Sherbrooke, Levis, Brantford, Peterboro, Ingersoll and 
Toronto Junction), having the towns and the cities to itself, is seen 
the force of the movement for competition in telephony just begun, 
and for the first time organized. 


Following Mr. Wilson’s report Hon. Francis Dagger 
read the following paper on “The Canadian Telephone Situ- 
ation from an Independent Standpoint” : 

MR, DAGGER’S PAPER. 


It will be just one year to-morrow since the Canadian Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association was organized in this city for “the 
purpose of bringing into more general use, improving and cheapen- 
ing telephone service in Canada.” That organization was no doubt 
in a large measure due to the universal interest in the telephone 
conditions throughout the Dominion, resulting from the inquiry 
carried on during the session of 1905 by the select committee on 
telephone systems, under the chairmanship oi Sir William Muloch, 
then postmaster-general. 

As it was my privilege to be actively associated with that com- 
mittee in the capacity of technical adviser, and as the inquiry brought 
to light much information of interest regarding the Canadian tele- 
phone situation, I have thought that it would be appropriate on this 
occasion for me to place before you a few of the more important 
facts relating thereto, and to endeavor to make certain deductions 
therefrom, which I trust will afford some encouragement to the 
members of this association in their ‘effort to provide the people 
with a telephone service which shall be free from the restrictive 
and other objectionable features so long associated with “Bell” 
methods, both in this Dominion and in the United States. 

After reviewing carefully the work accomplished by the select 
committee of 1905 appointed to deal with this matter, and also the 
relations between the American and the Canadian Bell interests, 
Mr. Dagger continued: 

I would like to cail your attention for a few moments to some 
of the inconsistencies presented in the “Bell” statistics furnished 
during the inquiry, from which you may judge the true value of the 
evidence of that company. You will no doubt remember that the 
committee called for statements showing the cost of plant, the 
operating and maintenance expenses, and the revenue, of exchanges 
of different sizes. I have here a return of nine cities and towns for 
which these particulars were furnished. They are as follows, per 
telephone: 





_o a o¢ | So . Rates 
~ n - 
se wh 2 | ge Per Annum. 
) Ox =e se | f£ 6 
fa ass | 45 | & = 
| & 04a al { 
Toronto abs Sela na ema $123.00 $29.22 12,832 $30.00 $50.00 
WY occas encraeeeeseneees 128.43 30.22 4,12I 30.00 50.00 
oa, hy ee 102.87 21.3I 1,930 25.00 45.00 
\ indsor, J ee ere rn. 158.10 37.02 698 20.00 35.00 
ae eres 59.40 25.47 460 20.00 35.00 
is PO MG. i Sena nre urna 94.58 33.71 300 15.00 20.00 
OE MI. <i vawnansnn ees 116.73 20.56 274 +%15.00 30.00 
EE a gh ics eew aiiwnsiaiiods 75.79 36.83 II3 20.00 35.00 
WH: COE nnadcckivaiencves 62.48 13.69 85 15.00 20.00 


Dealing first with the cost of plants, it would be interesting to 
‘tn why the system at Windsor, with 608 telephones, should cost 

per telephone more than that of Toronto’s 12,832 telephones; 
“30 more than Winnipeg with 4,121 telephones; or $55 more than 
!ondon, Ont., with 1,930 telephones. Or again, why the plant at 
Cigary, with 460 telephones, could be built for $59.40 per tele- 
Pione, when St. Johns, Que., with 300 telephones, cost $94.58; and 
that in Cornwall, Ont., with 274 telephones, $116.72. 
: Vaking the cost of maintenance and operation, per telephone 
'Y 1904, it is difficult to understand why in Windsor 698 telephones 
Cost $37 per telephone per annum; St. Johns, with 300 telephones, 
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$33.71 and Lethbridge, with 113 telephones, $36.83; when 
Toronto’s 12,832 telephones cost only $29.22, Winnipeg’s 


4,121 telephones, $30,22, and London’s 1,930 telephones, $20.31 
each per annum. Or to make closer comparisons, why in St. Johns 
300 telephones should cost $33.71 each, when Cornwall’s 274 tele- 
phones cost only $20.56 each; or why in Lethbridge 113 telephones 
should cost $36.83 each, when Winona’s 85 telephones cost only 
$13.69 each per annum. You will also notice that the rates at 
Windsor vary from $20 to $35 per annum, while the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance is $37 per telephone. The rates at Lethbridge 
are from $20 to $35 per annum, and the cost of operation $36.83 per 
telephone. The rates at St. Johns are from $15 to $20, and the 
cost of operation and maintenance $33.71. 

Unless these statements were intended as a mere bluff to the 
committee—and as they form part of sworn testimony it would 
not be fair to assume this—it cannot be said that they reflect much 
credit upon the company’s methods of business. Moreover, they 
furnish an interesting study to both stockholders and telephone 
users alike. I might explain also that the places referred to were 
selected by the company, and it is significant that although the 
committee called for similar information regarding points of its 
own selection it was not forthcoming; this, however, was not the 
only instance in which the company was permitted to treat the 
committee’s requests with contempt. 


According to the report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1904, the 
operating expenses amount to $32.22 per telephone, including the 
long distance lines. Now, referring to the statement for the nine 
exchanges I have named, which covers nearly one-third of the 
company’s system and certainly those points where the operating 
expenses are above the average, we find the average per telephone, 
including the long distance lines within the local limits of each 
exchange, amounts to $24.80. This leaves a balance of $7.42 per 
telephone, or a total of $592,907, remaining for the maintenance of 
the long distance lines consisting of 32,211 miles of single wire, 
or $18.46 per single wire mile per annum. 


I think it will be conceded that $24.80 per telephone per annum 
as a maintenance and operating expense in a company owning 390 
exchanges of less than 100 lines each and only seven cities with 
over one thousand telephones each, is an amount which cannot be 
considered a legitimate charge. In fact in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul the annual cost per telephone per annum for 10,000 telepohnes 
is $14.10, including operation, maintenance, taxes, insurance, sta- 
tionery and every possible expense. 


Nor can it be reasonably supposed that each mile of single wire 
on the long distance system costs $18 per annum to maintain. If 
I had time I could show you figures from the reports of large Inde- 
pendent companies in the United States which would stand out in 
striking contrast to these. In my search for an explanation of 
them, however, I came across two circulars issued by the Boston 
bankers of the American Bell Telephone company in connection 
with the sale of that corporation’s bonds. In one of these I find 
among the list of the “Bell” sub-licensees the name of the Bell 
Telephone company of Canada; while in the other appears this" 
statement: 


“In operating the sub-companies, an amount of from eight to 
ten per cent of the capitalization is charged off yearly and is in- 
cluded in the accounts of such companies as a part of the operating 
expenses.” Would it be correct to assume that this is the explana- 
tion for the excessive operating expenses of the Bell Telephone 
company of Canada? If so, the public have a right to know where 
these hidden profits go. Do they go to the American company as 
a set-off against the Canadian stock, which, it is stated, is pur- 
chased at par? 

After presenting statistics showing the number of inhabitants 
to one telephone in exchanges operated by the “Bell” in Canada, 
and making comparisons between a few of the best developed of 
the small “Bell” exchanges in Canada and the same number of 
Independent exchanges in the United States, Mr. Dagger proceeded: 

Dealing with the growth of the Independent movement in some 
of the principal states of the Union, we find that: 

Ohio has one Independent telephone to 17 inhabitants. 

Illinois has one Independent telephone to 17 inhabitants. 

Indiana has one Independent telephone to 13 inhabitants. 

Iowa has one Independent telephone to 12 inhabitants. 

The “Bell” figures furnished the committee for the territory 
served by that company averaged one telephone to 63 inhabitants. 


The “Bell” counsel argued that the density of population was 
responsible for this growth. If this were true, how does it happen 
that Prince Edward Island, which is operated by a “Bell” company, 
the most densely populated province in Canada, has the lowest de- 
velopment, being one telephone to 194 inhabitants? Furthermore 
we find that Iowa, the best deevloped state of the Union, has a 
density of 40.2 inhabitants per square mile, while, eliminating the 
undeveloped districts of Algoma, Nipissing and Muskoka, Ontario 
has a density of 48.5 inhabitants per square mile. I would also 
add that the municipal systems of Port Arthur and Fort William, 
which are entirely isolated and without long distance service, have 
one telephone to seven inhabitants. 

Last month an article appeared in the Toronto Star in which 
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the claim was made that Toronto was the banner telephone city 
of this continent, and stating that the “Bell” had 17,000 telephones, 
or one to 15 inhabitants. Now, taking the population of this city 
with Toronto Junction at 300,000, which is, I think, a conservative 
estimate, and admitting there are 17,000 telephones in operation, 
the average would work out at two telephones to 35 inhabitants, or 
one to 17)4. 


It will be remembered that after the company’s Toronto fran- 
chise expired in 1896, notwithstanding an order in council of parlia- 
ment, an endeavor was made to increase the rates, rentals varying 
from $55 to $150 per annum being asked for connections within the 
city limits. But what happened? In 1898 an agitation was com- 
menced for the establishment of an Independent system, which was 
followed in 1900 by a proposal by Alderman, afterwards Mayor, 
Urquhart, to instal a municipal exchange. Since that time there 
has not been a year without an offer being made to the city to 
establish a competitive system, and I may be pardoned for saying 
that the city has to its discredit held these offers as a sword of 
Damocles over the head of the Bell Telephone company, and kept 
it in a state of fear and trembling for the last seven or eight years. 
How long is this state of affairs to last and, what is more im- 
portant to the citizens, how long do you suppose the present rates 
will remain in force? The answer is, until the company has satis- 
fied itself that it is secure against competition, and not a day longer. 
Unless the city council decides to admit competition at an early 
date, the company will grow tired of the cry of “wolf, wolf.” When 
that time arrives the company will defy the city in regard to rates 
just as it has in the disfigurement ef the streets; and while our 
city fathers are caviling as to the best way out of the difficulty, 
subscribers who cannot dispense with their telephones will be 
coerced into signing long term agreements at increased rates, 
thereby incurring a loss to the citizens of possibly over $100,000 
annually. While on this point I may say that I do not beleive that 
the granting of a public utility franchise such as the telephone 
service, should be finally decided by any other means than that 
of a by-law voted upon by the people. Further than this I do not 
think it is the wish of the people that the Bell Telephone company 
should be allowed to retain a monopoly in this city. Evidence of 
this is to be found in the fact that council after council have not 
had the courage to grant a “Bell” franchise, although by their 
inaction they have virtually given a monopoly for the last eight 
years. Surely it is time that our civic legislators let the people 
know where they stand in regard to this important question. 


Owners of local telephone systems should pause before they 
consent to perpetuate a monopoly by opening up their lines to 
“Bell.” Be patient, and in a little while, if you are true to your 
principles, the Independent movement will provide the facilities you 
are now lacking, even as it did in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio and other states of the Union. 


_ There is a present demand in Canada for approximately half a 
million telephones, and I need hardly remind you of the rapidity 
with which the population is being augmented by new arrivals. 
Since the last census, 580,cco persons have landed upon our shores, 
and it is said that Sir Wilfred Laurier claims 2,300,000 people will 
have settled in this country five years hence. Other estimates 
place the western population of 1921 at ten millions, and prophesy 
that in 1931 this Dominion will have twenty-five million inhabitants. 


It is true that the “Bell” is first in the field, but its 25 years’ 
record is such that you need have no doubts about passing them 
on the road. You cannot expect to do so in a day or a year; it 
took longer than that in the United States. Remember that un- 
swerving allegiance to the cause you represent, and to each other, 
is absolutely essential to your success. Keep your ranks unbroken. 
Do not allow small differences, petty jealousies or rivalries to de- 
feat the object you have in view. 


\iter Mr. Dagger’s paper the convention adjourned for 
lunch, 

When the proceedings were resumed after lunch Chair- 
man [loover asked the delegates for some ideas. He called 
upon Dr. Demers of Levis, Quebec, who has had a wide 
experience in Independent telephony and is very much in 
earnest. 


telephone means work more than talk. In the 


“Our 
movement there are many questions. The principal thing 
is to take good care of the legislation at Ottawa,” he said 
as he outlined the work done in his locality in two years, 
“We could not place a telephone in a Canadian Pacific rail- 
way station, but we put a telephone in a house nearby after 
making an arrangement with the party who then told a 
party twenty miles away who had telephoned about freight. 
The messenger from the nearby house had gone to the sta- 
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tion and had been refused information by the agent. This 
was not an isolated case.” 

Dr. Demers suggested that legal representatives of the 
association should attend at ,Ottawa, instead of allowing 
the counsels of the Bell Telephone Company to have it all 
their own way, as they apparently did. “We are entirely 
in favor of a standard design for all instruments of Inde- 
pendent companies. We have built 900 miles of toll line 
and have added 600 subscribers since last fall, and we have 
shown we want to further the movement. 

“Last fall we were asked by the Central Telephone Com- 
pany of New Brunswick to build a line to connect with 
it. Our share was all through bush—big trees. We 
had to engage a gang of men to cut trees and make a road. 
We. have the connection. Very lately the Central passed 
to the Bell monopoly. We have a ten years’ contract with 
a provision that if our company or the Central went over 
to the Bell there should be twelve months’ notice. See our 
position now.” 

C. Skinner of the People’s Telephone Company, Sher- 
brooke, said: “I’ve come 420 miles to hear from you, be- 
cause we are highly interested in legislation at Ottawa, 
which affects railway connections. We want your sym- 
pathy and influence in behalf of fair legislation for the In- 
dependents. The government it appears to me is not in 
our interests. The minister had a clause in the act which 
would have suited us all, but it was totally wiped out. If 
we can have the railway stations in our province, we want 
nothing more. We would not accept connection with the 
Bell Telephone Company under any circumstances. It 
would mean that we would be eventually wiped out. I 
represent a company possibly the oldest in Canada, compet- 
ing with the Bell. After eighteen years we are still in ex- 
istence. 

“If the Bell can’t wipe you out they will make your earn- 
ings as small as possible. When they give a twenty-five- 
mile service for ten cents we compete with it, but we are 
not on an equality when they keep us out of the railway sta- 
tions. We seriously object to this monopoly at the stations. 
Let us exert our influence throughout the Dominion for 
some good results at Ottawa. See your local member and 
all the members you have any influence with and urge upon 
them the justness of the cause. Get the facilities and the 
rights which belong to it and appeal to their sense.” 

The president of the Stauffer company said his com- 
pany had found it necessary to reconstruct its line on ac- 
count of the increase of business. 


The Burgessville Telephone Company, in South Oxford, 
was started two years ago, and would not go privately. A 
stock company was formed, and now there are 154 sub- 
scribers, and the company is starting a new central in Nor- 
wich this week. The farmers in the section were just crazy 
for the telephone, said the Burgessville delegate. 


Dr. McKay, vice-president of the association, said: “Our 
exchange is operating successfully in Peterboro, and the 
Bell has had to go into extensive reconstruction. It’s been 
the same in Brantford. We have made it re-equip its ex- 
changes. But for competition old conditions would have re- 
mained. We have the support of 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple. particularly in Peterboro and Brantford. Edmonton is 
installing a municipal plant, where the Bell now only has a 
toll station. The Independent telephone investment has had 
a vear of which we may all be proud.” 

R. Y. Ellis of the Stark Company said: 
couragement to overcome obstacles. The speech of Hon 
Colin Campbell has been a great help. It’s true the Bell is 
strong and influential, but whatever government we have. 
it has got to listen to the voice of the people. You would 
not he doing what you are if it was not necessary. The 
telephone can do more than anything else to make farm 
life more desirable.” 


“You want en- 
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Mr. Ellis here moved a vote of thanks to Hon. Colin 
Campbell, which Mr. Wilson seconded, and which was car- 
ried unanimously. 

“We are not without our enemies, from sources which 
you can well imagine. We have a backing which we did 
not at first anticipate. We have thrown in our lot with the 
common people of the country, and we shall get our reward 
in the benefit of the country which we all love,” concluded 
the speaker. 

C. J. Thornton Kirby said: “As soon as we started to 
build a short line, the Bell came in, and on the same ground 
we have placed 130 telephones, with 90 miles of wire. The 
Bell has been compelled to take out most of its telephones. 
We have not only to fight the Bell; we have got to edu- 
cate the people to the fact that they should have telephone 
accommodation at nearly cost price, instead of paying toll 
to an immense monopoly.” 

He cited the case of a doctor who was two miles from 
the Bell line. He wanted a telephone, but the Bell, after 
he had tried for years, would not give the service for less 
than $60 a year. When the Independent company started 
the doctor was immensely pleased, and became a subscriber, 
and right away the Bell company offered him service at 
$10 a year. 

Mr. Wilson, the secretary, gave similar instances, stating 
that the Grand Trunk railway, the Canadian Pacific railway 


and the Bell Telephone Company are the biggest financial - 


concerns in Canada, and the Independent telephones were 
bucking against them. He cited the efforts to get inter- 


views with the committee at Ottawo, and referred highly to- 


the efforts of W. F. Maclean, M. P. The government must 
be shown that the Independent supporters were a bigger 
voting body than the Bell company shareholders. 

The resolution on the Railway Act. prepared by the ex- 
ecutive, was presented by Secretary Wilson and carried: 


Resolved, That the officers and executive committee of this 
association be requested to secure an interview with the chief au- 
thorities of the various railway companies and arrange, if possible, 
some fair and reasonable basis for terms in connection with ac- 
cess to and the placing of our instruments in railway and other 
depots, the crossing of telephone lines over railroads, and the use 
of railroad bridges and other communications, so that all telephone 
companies shall be placed on level and equitable footing. 

And further, that the executive endeavor to obtain an _inter- 
view with the railway board of Canada, with the object of having 
it make such provision and regulations that applications in regard 
to telephone matters may be made simple, speedy and inexpensive, 
and that in regard to railway crossings compliance with standard 
regulations shall be sufficient without any order of the board or 
other onerous conditions. 

And further resolved, that in the event relief be not obtainable 
from the transportation companies, the executive or officers be 
instructed to prepare and circulate for signature among the share- 
holders of the Independent companies and their subscribers a pe- 
tition to the governor-general-in-council and to parliament praying 
for the necessary redress. 


The resolution on long-distance connection was moved 
by G. W. Jones, Port Hope, and seconded by Martin 
Kmigh, Burgessville, and was carried as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Independent telephone 
companies and municipalities here represented, that inter-communi- 
cation between local systems and long distance business should be 
secured exclusively over or by means of trunk lines operated by 
Independent companies or owned by the province, according to 
the respective degrees of development and the economic and po- 
lifical conditions prevailing in the various provinces. 


_ Dr. Ochs, Hespeler, had no trouble in getting passed the 
!ollowing resolution : 
That whereas the granting of exclusive franchises is detri- 
ntal to the progress of cheaper and better telephony by exclud- 


ine towns from the benefit of telephone competition and outside 
Connection. Be it resolved, that no municipality should have the 


power to grant exclusive franchises to any company and that this 
ciation petition the legislature to rescind all legislation which 
Inaxes this possible. 
‘:. W. Jones, Port Hope, compared conditions in Can- 
eee . 
aca as far as the Bell company was concerned as being 


Canadian side. 


worse than Russia. He said: “We got promises of sub- 
scribers in Township of Hope, but the Bell agents were 
busy. We have four miles of line up. Farmers have poles 
on the streets. We have been a year fighting that monopoly 
in Port Hope. We are more in need of long distance con- 
nection—give us that and we will do the rest.” 

Some straight talk was given by Mr. Eaton of Niagara 
Falls, secretary of the New York Independent Telephone 
Association, who said the Independents had won a victory 
over the Bell there, and would try to get another on the 
He had applied on the Canadian side and 
had been told the Bell had an exclusive franchise, whether 
secured by righteous or unrighteous means his attorney 
would not say, but it was on the books. “We have the gate- 
way for your toll lines to the United States. Meet us half 
way, and if you stand by us and help us we will stand by 
you,” was the text of Mr. Eaton’s remarks. He announced 
his intention of seeing that the Independents get into Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario. 

Interested attention was given the remarks of Hon. J. 
B. Hoge, of Cleveland, the president of the International 
Independent Telephone Association. He said that Canada 
had now great opportunities for going right into the tele- 
phone business. In the United States eleven years ago there 
were only 300,000 telephones, and that was after the Bell 
Company had had seventeen years of complete monopoly. 
To-day Ohio had close to 300,000 Independent telephones. 
There are full six million telephones in the United States, 
and of this number three and a quarter millions are Inde- 
pendents. That shows what competition can do. 

“Do no business with the Bell Company. Carry out that 
policy.” urged Mr. Hoge as he asked that the Canadian 
association become affiliated with the American for mutual 
benefit. The convention by a unanimous: vote agreed tc 
affiliate with the International Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America. 

Mr. Jones brought up the matter of allowing manufac- 
turers to become members of the association. A resolution 
that they be allowed to become associate members was re- 
ferred to the executive. 

To have a uniform sign outside Independent telephone 
places brought forth an idea of a shield surrounding a 
maple leaf and the words “Independent Telephone” there- 
on. The delegates were very enthusiastic about the design, 
which will in future be the official emblem of the associa- 
tion, 

The most important work of the convention was the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

WuHeErEAS: It is not in the interests of Independent telephone 
companies in Canada to contribute to the Bell campaign funds by 
purchasing apparatus or supplies from the Bell or its affiliated 
companies. Therefore, be it resolved, that the members of. this 
association refrain from purchasing equipment and supplies from’ 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company and the Northern Elec- 
tric Company of Montreal. Provided, that companies at present 
using the apparatus manufactured or supplied by the aforesaid 
companies may continue to do so without prejudice until such 
time as it may be practical to adopt other equipment, and further 
provided, that this resolution shall not apply to the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company should that company again pass 
into the control of the Independent people. 

The convention adjourned after a little disappointment 
in not hearing the paper of G. E. Gibbard, chairman munici- 
pal committee of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Can- 
ada on “The Retail Merchant’s View of the Telephone Sit- 
uation,” but they had shortly before enjoyed the paper by 
Dr. Doan of Harriettsville on “Our Duty to the Public 
and Ourselves.” 

Before adjournment the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Alph. Hoover, Green 
River, Ont.; vice-president, F. D. McKay, Toronto; 
secretary-treasurer, A. F. Wilson, Markham, Ont.; execu- 
tive committee, T. F. Demers, M. D., Levis, Que.; W. Doan, 
M. D., Harrietsville, Ont.; C. J. Thornton, Kirby, Ont.; 
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Dr. Ochs, Hespeler, Ont.; Richard Vigars, Port Arthur, 
Ont.; E. Hart, M. D., Brantford, Ont.; Levi Moyer, Beams- 
ville, Ont.; F. Dagger, Toronto; C. Skinner, Sherbrooke. 


Among those present, including manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, were the following: 


LIST OF ATTENDANTS. 


W. H. Little, Canadian Machine Telephone Company, Toronto; 
Dr. A. C. Beatty, Garden Hill; S. B. Purdy, North Gwillimbury 
and Sutton Co-operative Telephone Company, Keswick; A. W. 
Venning, J. Daws, Belmont Telephone Association; C. B. Adams, 
Harrietsville Telephone Company; P. H. Fox, Northport; D. D. 
Yack, North Dorchester; J. J. Salmond, Canadian Engineer; St. 
George Lamoine, Beauceville, Que.; F. A. Dales, Stouffille and 
Bethesda Telephone Company, Stouffille, Ont.; G. W. Jones, Clarke- 
Hope Telephone Line, Port Hope; J. H. Doane, Canadian Elec- 
trical News, Toronto; J. G. Sprague, Sprague Telenhone Com- 
pany, Demorestville, Ont.; E. Barrowclough, Clarke-Hope Tele- 
phone Company, Port Hope; W. B. Dickinson, E. J. Dickinson, 
Port Hope; R. Y. Ellis, Stark Telephone, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Toronto; Geo. B. Wright, York State Telephone Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Col. A. E. Belcher, Southampton; E. Hart, 
American Machine Telephone Company, Bradford; T. D. McKay, 
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Canadian Machine Telephone Company, Toronto; J. C. Keenan, 
Keystone Engineering Company, Toronto; C. W. Davidson, J. 
Brody, Mount Albert; Dr. A. Ochs, Hespeler; Thos. Patterson, 
Kendall; B. G. Hubbel, Consolidated Telephone Company, Buf- 
falo; J. Lockie Wilson, Alexandria; J. E. Hyatt, Prince Edward; 
George L. Wilson, Toronto; C. G. Strange, Barrie; Alex. Neilson, 
Brown’s Corners; G. W. Whipprent, Chicago; H. Bragg, Cana- 
dian Municipal Journal, Montreal; Ald. J. J. Graham, Toronto; 
H. B. McMeal, TreLepHoNy, Chicago; A. E. Reesor, Markham- 
Pickering Telephone Company, Locust Hill; E. B. Overshiner, 
Swedish-American Telephone Company, Chicago; F. W. Pardee, 
F. B. Cook, Chicago; J. A. Wentworth, Chicago; H. A. Nutall, 
Century Telephone Construction Company, Toronto; Frank T. 
Hodgins, Toronto; F. J. Donnerque, Chicago; H. C. Randall, Geo. 
W Brown, Chicago Telephone Supply Company, Elkhart, Ind.; J. 
C. Kelsey, Chicago; R. Hendrickson, North Electric Company, 
Cleveland; G. R. Rudormer, Muskegon, Mich.; A. C. Clay, North- 
ern Electric Manufacturing Company, Montreal; J. A. Fletcher, 
Pringle Company, Toronto and Montreal; Evah Shelby, Sterling 
Electric Company, Lafayette, Ind.; W. E. Campbell, Swedish- 
American Telephone Company, Chicago; J. S. Gibson, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Jas. B. Hoge, president International Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Cleveland; J. A. Harney, secretary Internation- 
al Independent Telephone Association, Cleveland, and C. W. Hunt, 
Williams Telephone & Supply Company, Cleveland. 


INTERESTING CANADIAN TELEPHONE 
HISTORY 


By C. Skinner 


BECAME interested in electrical transmission waves by 

reading the lectures given by Prof. Elisha Gray, in 
Chicago, in the winter of 1875. Prof. Gray announced to 
the world that he could transmit the sound of musical in- 
struments to distant places by means of electricity con- 
ducted by wires. 

The history of the telephone reveals the fact in the evi- 
dence submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Prof. Gray vs. Alexander Graham Bell; that 
Prof. Gray was the first to transmit speech by means of 
electricity, and in the opinion of many honest people he was 
the real inventor of the telephone. 

The spring following Prof. Gray’s lectures the telephone 
patent was disclosed and fully illustrated by the Scientific 
American, all the parts being fully shown. I undertook 
and did complete two telephone receivers, and being in 
charge of a telegraph office sixty-nine miles from Montreal, 
[ soon learned that the Montreal office was in possession of 
a telephone receiver. In those days all telegraph offices 
closed business at 9 o’clock p. m. Arrangement was soon 
completed to test the telephone receivers over this line, and, 
greatly to my surprise, I heard the Montreal man speak, 
and he got his reply from my end of the line. This may rea- 
sonably be classed with some of the first of long distance 
communication by telephone. Nearly two years intervened 
before I was aware that a transmitter had been invented. 
In the meantime I had constructed lines and installed tele- 
phone receivers for private parties, using a clock-work de- 
vice containing magnets and armature to signal calls. I 
continued in the private line business until my customers 
were notified by the Bell Telephone Company that they 
must discontinue the use of infringing telephones. This 
put me out of the telephone business for a time. Through 
the agency of another man the Bell Telephone Company 
soon supplied my customers with their own _ telephones. 
Soon, however, I was solicited to take over the local agent’s 
business, and further arranged with the Bell Telephone 
Company to start an exchange in the city of Sherbrooke. 
This was in the spring of 1882 or 1883. In 1884 the Bell 
company lost its patent for the telephone receiver and soon 


after all of the patents relating to telephone were declared 
open and free to be used by any person in the Dominion of 
Canada. The interval between my connection with the 
Bell company and 1888 is not of material interest to your 
readers, except to say that in the meantime a demand for a 
competing telephone company made it evident to me that 
there was room for an Independent organization, and on 
August 31, 1888, the People’s Telephone Company obtained 
a charter to do a telephone business in the Province of 
Quebec, with headquarters in the city of Sherbrooke. One 
hundred and six out of 135 Bell subscribers entered into 
a five-year contract with the new company at rates of $17 
and $20 for residence and business respectively, as against 
$30 an $35 rates of the Bell Company. As no telephones 
could be bought at this date the People’s company had to im- 
port receiver shells from France and get magneto-generators 
from Utica, N. Y., wood work and all other parts except 
wire material were made up and completed at my own place 
of business. (Early in life I had started out to learn all 
the trades that came in my way, finishing up as a watch- 
maker and jeweler, and continued the business up to 1896, 
when my son became my successor.) Your readers will 
understand that I was for the foregoing reason better 
equipped for the manufacture of telephones than most per- 
sons who undertake the telephone business. 

Conditions of our telephone contracts called for 100 sub- 
scribers to be connected before we could charge for service. 
May 1, 1889, we completed the condition. Notwithstand- 
ing public sentiment was greatly in our favor, we had to 
place our poles upon private property, the citizens consent- 
ing to this. The city council in the meantime had been 
interviewed by a Bell telephone agent, who had offered to 
reduce the Bell rates to $20 and $25 upon condition of hav- 
ing the exclusive right of telephone service in the city, and 
the worthy city fathers decided to accept the offer and 
actually entered in to a three year contract with the Bell 
company upon these terms, agreeing further to continue 
the contract in perpetuity. 

An order in council was passed in July, 1889, and duly 
served at the office of the People’s Telephone Company no- 
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tifying it that within fifteen days it must remove its wires 
or they would be removed by the city officials. As we 
understood this order meant business we met it in a busi- 
ness way, and within the specified time the People’s Tele- 
phone Company obtained an injunction restraining the city 
from going into the wire business. From this time on 
for the next ten years trcuble was always in sight. 

After eighteen years the People’s Telephone Company 
still occupies a place among the Independent telephone fra- 
ternity, having over 1,000 subscribers, eight telephone ex- 
changes and 400 miles of toll lines. We have for three 
years operated a central energy or common battery system 
in the city of Sherbrooke, and remodeled the entire system, 
replacing ground lines with metallic lines and switchboard 
of an up-to-date character. 

No one has a right to complain of fair competition, but 
when a government deliberately plans obstructions it be- 
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Bernard, J. Wright, 
comes a serious matter, and calls for a loud protest from 
the people whose interests are at stake, 

The Amended Railway Act passed by the last session of 
Parliament has left telephone companies in a muddle to be 
unravelled by courts of law, at the expense of the com- 
panies seeking relief from the monopoly the Bell company 
holds over railway telephone connection. The law com- 
pelling telephone companies to obtain permission from the 
railway commission before they can cross a railway is 
unjust, The law requires a plan to be submitted by a com- 
petent engineer to the proposed crossing, expense of same 
being $25 or $30, and a delay of two or three months before 
rossing can be made. This law is not strictly enforced 

the railways except in the case of Independent telephone 
panies. 


it would be a simple matter if the law required that 
‘res at railway crossings should be a proper gauge of cop- 
t wire, properly elevated and properly fastened upon the 
les or cross arms on either side of the crossing. 
if the Postmaster General, Sir William Muloch, had at 
session of Parliament of 1895 demanded the free entry 
©: telephones instead of calling for a committee to investi- 
gute the telephone problem under a pretense of assuming 
government ownership, he would have conferred a sub- 
stantial benefit on his country. This inquiry cost the 
country $25,000 and culminated in an invitation by the 





Secretary-Treasurer. c. 
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Bell Telephone Company to the government committee to 
partake of refreshments at Montreal. Ths honor was con- 
ferred upon the committee for the noble spirit they had 
shown in appreciation of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, and practically recommends the government to 
continue its support in fostering the telephone monopoly. 

Such is the underlying policy of our present government, 
and this policy will be ccntinued until such time as the peo- 
ple are able to obtain relief through the perplexing process 
of creating a public sentiment sufficiently strong to con- 
vince the federal government that the Independent. tele- 
phone interests must receive proper treatment and be placed 
upon an equality of privileges enjoyed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

In conclusion I would urge Independent telephone com- 
panies to continue to extend their lines and telephone sys- 
tems until the last objectionable impediment to success is 








Skinner, General Manager. 

Canada. 

removed. By all means build substantial lines, buy the best 
telephone, the best switchboard, and in all particulars con- 
struct everything in a modern way, and give the best possi- 
ble telephone service. Success will be sure to follow. 





INDIANS WHO TELEPHONE. 

In a little village not far from Seattle, Washington, re- 
sides an old Siwash Indian, who is so well advanced in the 
ways of the white man that he has equipped his wigwam 
with a telephone. The Indian is one of the few survivors 
of a powerful tribe that once fished and hunted along the 
shores of Puget sound, and his wigwam is nothing more 
than a contraption made of bark, gunny sacks and cast-off 
pieces of sail, surmounted by a lot of flattened old tin cans 
that pass for a roof. But in spite of the primitive nature 
of the premises there is a telephone inside. A tourist was 
on the point of turning away with the thought that the red- 
skin is surely a back number, when, presto, the scene is 
entirely changed by the familiar ring of the telephone bell, 
and a barefooted squaw drops her pappoose or a rakish 
buck puts down his long pipe and enters the wigwam to 
converse with one of Running Ned’s salesmen in town. For 
the old warrior is a dealer in wickerware, and when it 
comes to quoting prices and taking advantage of the ups 
and downs of the market he is as been to appreciate the 
value of the telephone as any financier in Wall street. 








82y,914. Telephone Index; Adams. This is a card in- 
dex for telephone transm:tters and comprises a wire hav- 
ing a hook at one end to receive the index cards and a 
spring jaw formed at the other end adapted to snap over 
the mouth piece. Patent unassigned. 

828,940. Telephone Receiver; Manson, In this receiver 
the two legs of the permanent magnet are separated by a 
bridge piece which carries a cup for holding the magnet 
windings. The main diaphragm rests upon the edges of 
the cup and is held there by a screw cap. Patent assigned 
to the Dean Electric Company. 

828,966. Selective Signalling System; Reed. This sys- 
tem employs opposite biased ringers, and a pair of con- 
densers which interrupt the conductive continuity of the 
circuit. A generator is employed which has two armature 
windings, one revolving within twice the number of field 
poles as the other. The neutral points of the first winding 
register with the alternate neutral points of the second. 
By this means either one of the ringers may be operated 
through its condenser to the exclusion of the other. Pat- 
ent unassigned. 


829,164. Telephone Trunking System; Lattig and Good- 
rum. This is a trunking system employing a trunk line 


extending between two exchanges, and with the subscrib- 
er’s line terminal connected through the trunk, and a cir- 
cuit closer at the calling exchange normally maintaining 
both sides of the trunk together. A signal device and bat- 
tery at the second station and a device becoming operative 
upon completing connection with the subscriber’s line en- 
ables exchange to bring the battery in connection with the 


trunk. Patent assigned to Eastern Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
829,410. Telephone Desk Stand; Manson. This stand 


has a hollow base in which the switch springs are remov- 
ably mounted. A removable operating connection between 
the switch springs and the receiver hook, is mounted in the 
standard which operates the switch spring positively in 
both directions. Patent assigned to Dean Electric Com- 
pany. 

829,419. Telephone Exchange; Norstrum. This is quite 
a complicated exchange system in which a generator is 
used for sending a continuous series of impulses controlled 
by an indicator which is in turn governed by the gener- 
ator. A current reversing switch is utilized to change the 
current sign and is operated by the indicator. Patent as- 
signed one-half to John Anderson of Salina, Kansas, and 
one-sixth to Globe Automatic Telephone Company. 

829,429. Selective System; Reed. Quite a large bat- 
tery is used in this system which is provided with a plur- 
ality of terminals. A switch is employed in selecting a sub- 
station which operates over these terminals so that each 
substation gets a certain amount of current and the mechan- 
ism at each substation is responsive only to a given amount 
of current, this renders all other substations irresponsive to 
that particular voltage. Patent unassigned. 

829,535. Telephone Wall Set; Manson. The body and 
cover of this wall set are of stamped sheet metal and the 
ringer is secured upon a mounting yoke within the body, 
the windings thereof being overlapped by a bridge which 
supports the receiver hook and switch spring. The con- 
denser is mounted below the ringer and the induction coil 
and terminal rack are mounted on the outside of the base 
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so as to be easily accessible when the cover is removed. 
Patent assigned to Dean Electric Company. 

829,628. Self-Restoring Signalling Device; Clausen. A 
main coil and a restoring coil both suitably covered in 
tubular shells are employed in this device and the arma- 
ture of the main coil is provided with a hook arm overlap- 
ping the armature of the restoring coil and connected there- 
to. When the restoring coil is energized the circuit of any 
signalling instrument is broken and the armature of the 
main coil allowed to drop back. Patent assigned to Ameri- 
can Electric Telephone Company. 

829,724. Telephone Exchange Apparatus; McBertie. 
This is a common battery system of the divided central 
type, employing magets in the limbs of the line with sep- 
arate circuits controlled by keys at the substation and a 
signal device at the exchange controlled by one magnet. 
A shunt is provided around the signal which is controlled 
by the other magnet so that different calls on different cir- 
cuits will be responded to upon the right division of the 


switchboard. Patent assigned to Western Electric Com- 
pany. 
829,736. Inter-Communicating Telephone Apparatus, 


Ravlin & Lofgren. This invention uses a calling switch 
with a manually operable part and an indicator of the step- 
by-step type, the main switch and means for rapidly making 
and breaking it, upon each working of the manually oper- 
able part. The time of action of the switch is independent 
of the action of the manually operable part. Patent assigned 
one-fourth to Arthur T. Averill, and one-fourth to Glenn 
M. Averill. 

829,812. Telephone Disinfector; Tubbs. When the re- 
ceiver is on the hook it rests upon a disinfecting cup and 
the disinfecting diaphragm is held over the mouth piece 
of the transmitter until released by the operating levers 
which have connection with the switch hook. Assignor of 
one-fourth to Hardin Collings, one-eighth to Frank G. 
Carpenter and one-eighth to Walter F. Jones of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

829,849. Telephone or Like Transmitter; Cutmore. The 
transmitter of this invention is provided with a cuniform 
attachment for the mouth piece which enables the user to 
speak very softly. By the construction of the device the 
sound waves are increased in amplitude before reaching the 
main diaphragm. Patent unassigned. 

830,161. Telephone; Miller. This is a selective system 
having the ringer of one station bridged with an impedance 
coil across the metallic circuit and at another substation the 
ringer connected with both wires of the circuit and the 
ground through impedance coils. A switch is provided for 
grounding one side of the generator. Patent unassigned. 

830.271. Telephone System; Wilson. This is an alleged 
non-inductive circuit in which a primary and a secondary 
circuit are wound upon a core and the receiver circuit is 
electrically independent of both but in close proximity there- 
to so as to be influenced thereby. Patent assigned to Rob- 
ert Bines of Chicago. 

830,272. Telephone Apparatus; Wilson. This is a sim- 
ilar circuit to 830,271, but employs a transmitter circuit 
having separate paths wound around a portion of two sep- 
arated iron cores and constituting the primary. The main 
line is wound around these cores and constitutes the sec- 
ondary. The receiver is connected in circuit with both of 
said coils. The several cores are magnetically insulated 
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from each other. Patent assigned to Robert Bines, Chicago, 
Il. 

830,279. Telephone Transmitter; Albright. In this in- 
vention a bridge is connected in the mouthpiece opening of 
the front plate to which the front electrode is secured, to- 
gether with its supplemental diaphragm, which in turn is 
connected directly to the main daiphragm. A depressed 
cup contains the rear electrode and the carbon granules and 
is secured to the main diaphragm. Patent assigned to West- 
ern Electric Company. 

830,575. Telephone System; Dean. Each line of this 
system is provided with a polarized line signalling device 
and a battery at central office in series with the line. A 
polarized supervisory relay is used and a battery in the cir- 
cuit of the polarized relay. Both relays in both batteries 
are in a local circuit when a connection is established with 
the line. Patent assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company. 

830.696. Telephone Switch Hook; Wotton. This switch 
hook is stamped out of heavy stock and its end split by 
sawing so as to form the fork for supporting the receiver. 
Patent assigned to Electric Manufacturing and Equipment 
Company. 

830,770. 


Automatic Re-Setting Switch; Couch. This 


THE 
LOCAL 
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switch is used for house or intercommunicating systems 
and employs a detent plate which engages each plunger 
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as it is pushed down to close the contact springs. Upon 
the depression of the second plunger the first one is re- 
leased and when the receiver is hung up all of the plungers 
are released. Patent unassigned. 

830,583. Combination Telephone Transmitter and Re- 
ceiver; Gilchrest. By perforating the handle or tube which 
connects the transmitter and receiver the inventor claims 
that the phenomenon known as “howling” is dispensed with. 
Patent assigned to Western Electric Company. 

830,981. Telephone System; Dyson. This is a special 
service system and employs means whereby the bells of all 
lines may be simultaneously rung to advise all stations or 
to send news, or for instance, in a hotel to notify all occu- 
pants of a fire. The system is automatic. Patent assigned 
to Milo G. Kellogg, Chicago. 

831,001. Receiver Hook for Telephone; Howard. This 
is a peculiar receiver hook which is partially connected in 
the circuit and has one or more contacts upon its rear end 
which enable the subscriber to send selective impulses over 
the line when he removes his receiver from the hook, the 
contacts on the switch hook then engaging one after the 
other stationary contact. Patent unassigned. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
MANAGER 


An Address before the Citizens Telephone Company's Managers at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
By H. T. Clough 


I. are living in a great age, the greatest the sun has 

\) \) ever illuminated. Not one of you but has seen 

and know from day to day of greater achieve- 

ments than the seven wonders of the world, greater even 

than their creators ever dreamed. Men today tackle prob- 

lems the like of which the world has never known and do 

it with a smile, and the word “failure” seenis to have slipped 
into the far off yesterday. 

The demands and necessities of the day are the inven- 
tions and successes of tomorrow. The faintest imaginings 
of the day dreamer become the veritable castles and realities 
of the near future. In this class stands the telephone. No 
edifice is greater than its architect. No machine grander 
than its inventor. But there is another factor which is re- 
quired to make the perfect thing. Of what avail would the 
steamship be if she never left her pier, or the locomotive if 
it never scattered its cinders across the broad acres of men? 
Of what consequence would the telephone have been if it 
had forever remained the toy novelty its inventors handed 
out? Here is the field where we, my fellow local managers, 
come to our own. 

The telephone has today reached that point bordering per- 
fection. Its utility is undisputed, and its sway an ever in- 
creasing circle, like the wavelet on the stilly pond. But 
something started the wave, someone threw the first stone, 
and someone must continue to throw more stones, else the 
pond becomes glassy again. Into our hands has been put one 
of the greatest utilities ever invented for the benefit of hu- 
manity. It stands shoulder to shoulder with the great things 
of the age, and it is the glorious privilege of you, my fel- 
lows, to push it. We have in our keeping as great a boon 
to man as was ever known to the world, a public service as 
great as the postal service of the United States or any other 
land. Any man permitted to subscribe himself manager to 
any telephone company, should be proud of the honor, so 


it seems fitting that we should canvass the requirements of 
a successful local manager. 

Men are created, not made. From men we make mana- 
gers, hence managers are created, God given, if you please, 
and the successful manager stands head high above the 
common run of men. It seems but the easiest trick to take 
a frame, a handful of flesh, a dash of brains, a bit of energy, 
and with the help of some ambitious school to fashion and 
tag the expert in any line, but who has read of the place 
where they grind out successful managers? The successful 
manager should be a man of capacity, a man afraid of work, 
so much in fear of it that he turns it from him finished, at 
every turn. He should be a man of address that he may 
reach the people. He should be a judge of human nature, 
for he is the tentacle put out to feel the way. He should be 
a man of patience, for the public is an unfeeling, unjust, un- 
tamed creature and needs must be handled days without 
number. He should be a man of perception, quick to see 
the place for his energies and untiring in obtaining the re- 
sults he can see in the distance. He should be a man with 
the courage of a David, and the staying qualities of a 
Grant. He should be a man endowed with the power of 
divination, for he is both the advance and rear guard of his 
employers. He is the scout, the pathfinder, the pioneer, the 
husbandman and the sexton. He must scout out the way, 
he must hew the path and blaze the trail, and finally cultivate 
the fields, and, if he is the successful local manager we are 
talking about, he should know how, at least, to dig the grave 
for his dearest enemy, the “Rell.” 

It is an easy matter for any of us to see in our imagination 
the perfect type, any of us can picture what should be, but 
when you brush up against the real thing, there is the rub. 
Business in all walks is intensely practical. We in our puny 
wisdom, can see the thing that ought to be, but we cannot 
always create the thing most needed. It would be a very 
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ideal condition if every telephone man could be the expert 
mechanically and electrically that must be used at some 
stage, in the embodiment of more men. It would be the 
fine thing if every man in our calling could be an expert 
accountant, so that he might never get tangled in any of 
his accounts. But the man with whom we have most to 
deal today is not the expert, and the conditions surrounding 
him are not ideal. His lot is not always cast in pleasant 
places nor his path strewn with roses. The successful local 
manager may be the fellow with but a handful of tele- 
phones, or he may be the one who holds sway over his 
thousands, but its dollars to doughnuts that you hear from 
the little fellow twice or three times to the other fellow once. 
The success of our business in the smaller places is just as 
essential to the success of the whole as that of the metrop- 
olis. 

So, my friends, if we look upon the subject from that 
standpoint from which we obtain the clearest vision, and if 
it savors too strongly of home, here is hoping we shall at 
least have the sympathy of a few of the other home boys, 
some of the other small fry. 

We have mentioned a few of the requirements a local 
manager ought to possess, but we will now tell you what 
we have learned that he must possess, and we go on record 
that no man, local manager or general manager, can alto- 
gether attain success if he does not. 

His first and greatest necessity is brains, a think factory 
that can run without the aid of belt or drive wheel. A head 
that contains the stuff so made that it can and will adapt 
itself to the conditions at hand, a quick and sure thinker. 
The successful man in any calling must not be afraid. He 
must be a man who can meet an emergency and do it alone, 
a man who has indelibly fixed in his mind this motto: “Do 
It Now.’ There is no calling in commercial life where 
such independence of action is called for as on the part of 
the local telephone manager. He is required day by day to 
act upon his own initiative, to assume responsibilities and 
rely upon his own judgment. The very nature of his calling 
and the forces which have brought about the occupation he 
follows, make this a necessity. He must be an energetic 
man, a man with large capacity for labor. His business is 
to stand guard at the throttle, the nerve center of the com- 
munity in which he lives. The local telephone plant in any 
locality can be likened to nothing more realistic than the 
human heart. With its every pulsation it throws out the cur- 


rent necessary to the life and well being of its locality. The 


local manager is the fellow who controls this delicate 
mechanism, and unless he possesses the capacity for work, 
the energy for numerous duties, some part of the machin- 
ery soon runs dry and there is an audible squeak. 

He must be a good organizer, a good systematizer. The 
ability to obtain successful results from others is a much 
more valuable accomplishment than to be able to do any 
part of that work yourself. The local manager who fails to 
properly organize his force for the greatest efficiency, falls 
below the mark of a successful man. Above all, he must be 
a man of integrity. The reputation of any business is made 
or marred by its local representatives. Many a manager 
has carried his company through dire stress by his own 
personal standing. 

The time was a few years ago, when our business was but 
a babe in swaddling clothes. It nursed its very life from the 
bottle of public sentiment. That day has passed. Our 
bones have become hard, our flesh firm, and we are no 
longer the infant when we boast of our 80,000 telephones 
in lower Michigan. The time has come when the local 
manager must seek his business on the basis of business 
principles and sentiment, and many times with the advan- 
tages in favor of his opponent. The public was never 
taught the meaning of the word gratitude. His recollec- 


tions of your struggles of a short time since are as a breath 
—gone. 
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Hence the local manager must be a man who can develop 
local confidence and keep it. No successful business has 
ever yet been built upon a tissue of fabrication and misrep- 
resentation, and the manager who does not tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, will not be a 
long time successful. 

These we consider the supreme requirements of a suc- 
cessful local manager. They are at least a safe founda- 
tion. Our calling, my fellows, is unlike the tradesman. 
We cannot learn our craft at the bench or in the school. 
The conditions that surround you may be entirely dissim- 
ilar to those in our locality, but the successful man must 
have the capacity to adapt himself to the place where he 
may find himself, and unless he does and can, he lacks many 
of the elements of success. 

This fact is much more strongly exemplified with us than 
with any other branch of the business. Upon the success 
of the local manager largely depends the success of the 
company. Success in business means dollars, and dollars, 
my friends, is the password to the sanctum of the general 
manager. 





REUNITED BY TELEPHONE. 

Sometimes blunders bring good luck, and a certain Moran 
family in New York are congratulating each other that a 
telephone operator made a mistake in responding to a call 
recently. The error of the “Hello” girl reunited two broth- 
ers and a sister who had been separated for twenty-six 
years, as the mistake fortunately accomplished what they 
had vainly tried to do for many years. Francis X. Moran, 
Mrs. Katherine Moran Mutrie and James Moran are mem- 
bers of a family which was scattered twenty-six years ago 
when the death of their parents forced them to enter 
orphanages. James and Katherine, the two older children, 
went out into the world, leaving Francis, the baby in the 
care of a Mrs. Matthew Doorley, who had adopted him 
from the institution. The daughter married and settled in 
New York, and James, who is in thé contracting business, 
boarded with her. Both had lost all trace of their brother 
Francis, and their most diligent efforts failed to locate him. 
Meantime Francis became district manager of a big machine 
factory in Springfield, Mass., and was sent to New York to 
take charge of the sales department there. 

The other day Mrs. Mutrie went to the telephone to call 
up her brother, James Moran. She asked for Harlem 
1775-3. A familiar voice answered and she asked for Mr. 
Moran. 

“T am Mr. Moran.” was the reply. 

“Ts that you, Jim?” asked Mrs. Mutrie. 

“No, this isn’t Jim,” was the response. 
the wrong number.” 

“Pardon me, I wanted to speak to my brother, Mr. 
Moran,” said Mrs. Mutrie, beginning to wonder where she 
had heard the voice at the other end of the wire which 
sounded strangely familiar. 

“Well, this is Mr. Moran,” said the other, “but my first 
name is Frank.” 

“T guess I have the wrong Moran,” said Mrs. Mutrie. 
“But I had a brother named Frank—Francis Xavier.” 

“Why that’s my name—what’s yours?” came the reply 
in an agitated voice. 

“Katherine, and were you adopted when a baby by a Mrs. 
Doorley ?” excitedly asked Mrs. Mutrie. 

“Yes. You must be my sister—” and then Mrs. Mutrie 
swooned away. When she revived she tried to locate her 
long-lost brother, but remembered that she had neither his 
address nor telephone number. He. however, was more re- 
sourceful, and, remembering the number she had mentioned, 
called up his brother and soon made himself. known. That 
evening there was a reunion of the Moran family, and all 
three united in giving the telephone girl credit for their 
meeting. 


“You must have 





DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY 


By Gilbert 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATION AS EVIDENCE. 
“THE Pittsburg & Ohio Mining Company at Cleveland 
| and Walter Scully at Detroit entered into a contract 
former agreed to sell and the latter to 
buy certain coal. A dispute over the transaction finally 
culminated in a lawsuit in Wayne county, Michigan, 
wherein one of the points was whether there.was any evi- 
cence which tended to affirm defendant’s claim that the coal 
was to be delivered promptly. The latter claimed that there 
had been delay in delivery and repudiated certain obliga- 
tions originally contemplated. The contract was oral and 
was imade in Cleveland by the plaintiff's secretary and by 
the defendant’s agent and was thereafter discussed by long 
distance telephone by the parties. We quote the following 
from the opinion of the Michigan supreme court relative 
to the law in this state in regard to the admissibility of tele- 
phone conversations in evidence: “Plaintiff's secretary tes- 
tified that he agreed on the part of his principal that its best 


whereby the 


endeavors should be used to make prompt shipments; that 
it did not agree to make prompt delivery. Defendant’s 


agent was not produced as a witness because at the time of 
the trial he was in plaintiff's employ. There was evidence, 
however, that this agent, while the contract was being nego- 
tiated and while in plaintiff s office, had a conversation over 
the long distance telephoné with defendant who was then 
in Detroit. In that conversation the agent told defendant 
that plaintiff ‘had spot coal which it could get out and de- 
liver at Detroit promptly’; that plaintiff also had coal at the 
mine which it could ship and deliver immediately. He also 
stated the amount of the coal and the terms of:sale. De- 
fendant replied that if plaintiff ‘was in shape to make a 
delivery of that coal promptly’ to take it. There is also evi- 
dence that plaintiff’s secretary heard this conversation. 
Plaintiff insists that the jury had no right to find that this 
conversation was a part of the contract. We think they 
were justified in so finding. They could very properly find 
that plantiff by its secretary assented to the conditions stated 
in said conversation.” ‘Attention has been called at various 
times to decisions of the various state supreme courts admit- 
ting telephone conversations in evidence, but this is the first 
case to the writer’s knowledge in which the fact that a third 
party, a listener to the conversation, has been held bound 
by the conversation made between his agent and another at 
some distant place. There is nothing unusual in the ruling 
and it seems very properly to follow from previous decisions 
admitting conversations in evidence had over the telephone. 
If they are admissible between the parties talking over the 
wire it is clear that if a third and interested party stands by 
and assents to statements being made that he as principal 
should be bound by whatever is said. 

Pittsburg & Ohio Mining Company v. 
V. (Mich.) 47 


Scully, 13 D. L. 


NEGLIGENCE—-PRESENCE OF DANGLING WIRES NOT ENOUGH 


TO CREATE LIABILITY. 

A New York case in which a suit was brought for alleged 
negligent killing of a horse contained the following facts 
upon which it was held that there was no evidence upon 
which a recovery could be had against the electric company 
which owned the overhead wires. Some person had thrown 
a loose wire over the electric trolley wire and as a two-horse 
team came by this loose wire, one of the horses came in 
contact with it and was killed. The motorman of a car that 
passed eight minutes before the accident testified that he 
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did not see the wire hanging when he passed with his car. 
The wire was one not used by the defendant. Claim was 
made that it being a traveled way no consideration should 
be given of the question whether plaintiff in driving should 
have seen the wire hanging down. In addition to saying 
that the electric company was not at fault the court held 
that the question whether plaintiff in the exercise of ordi- 
nary care would have seen the dangling wire was a proper 
question for the jury. The ruling places upon drivers the 
duty of paying ordinary attention to discern whether there 
are such dangers, produced as in this case by unknown 
causes. While the driver of a vehicle would only have to 
use the most ordinary care to avoid such a danger as this. 
yet the law does not wholly relieve him from paying that 
slight attention which it would seem would have apprised 
this party of the fact that a wire was dangling in front of 
his team. 

Jones v. Union Railway Company, 98 N. Y. S. 757. 
WIRES OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY AND THOSE OF TELE- 

PHONE COMPANY MUST BE KEPT A REASONABLE DIS- 
TANCE APART. 

The Shreveport Gas & Electric Company and the Shreve- 
port Telephone Company have their wires strung along the 
same side of one of the streets in Shreveport, Louisiana. 
The telephone poles are taller than those of the electric light 
company and its wires are strung ten feet higher. For con- 
necting with a house on the other side of the street, two 
of the. telephone wires were run slanting downward to a 
lower post on the same side of the street, a distance of about 
eighty feet, then across the street to the house. This ar- 
rangement necessitated the telephone wires passing through 
the wires of the electric light company and in some way 
one of the wires came in contact with a heavily charged 
light wire. After a time the insulation was worn off, allow- 
ing the current to escape into the telephone wire. This sit- 
uation had lasted for nine months when a serious accident 
happened to two children from coming in contact with the 
telephone wire so charged. We quote certain excerpts from 
the opinion of the court which recite the law governing the 
liability of each company: “The telephone company ad- 
mits its liability. . . The negligence charged against 
the electric light company is that it tolerated this faulty and 
dangerous construction and thereafter failed to keep its 
own wires sufficiently insulated to prevent the transmission 
of the current It is further argued that conced- 
ing negligence on the part of the electric light company, 
such negligence was not the proximate cause of the injury; 
that the proximate cause was the subsequent intervening 
and independent act of the telephone company, first, in leav- 
ing the wires in position after the removal of the telephone 
(it was taken out three months before the accident) which 
had ceased to be of any utility, and secondly, in not properly 
insulating telephone wires. It is urged that the city ordi- 
nance required the telephone wires to be insulated, and that 
the electric light company had the right to assume the tele- 
phone company would do its duty. ‘Tn answer .. it 
is not true that the situation would have been without dan- 
ger if the telephone wires had been properly insulated. 

The construction was originally, and in itself so 
manifestly dangerous, that the president of the light com- 
pany said he would have protested against it if he had 
known it. Such being the case it can ‘make no difference 
whether the insulation had been burned off or worn off. 
Indeed, if defendant’s electrician is to be believed, that in 
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wet weather the insulation becomes soft and lets the cur- 
rent through, the construction was all the more dangerous, 
for in that case insulation would have been no protection. 
But as a matter of fact the insulation had been 
off for some time when the accident happened . 
long enough for the company to have discovered the defect 
by proper inspection, 

But we rest the case on the ground of failure of the elec- 
tric light company to have known the situation and to have 
remedied this defective construction. . The law on 
this subject is well stated in 15 CYC 474: ‘Due care re- 
quires those using wires as conductors of electricity, to 
place and maintain them with reference to similar conduct- 
ing agencies so that dangerous contact is not probable; and 
when wires maintained concurrently by different parties are 
so erected or strung that one is likely to fall upon or come 
in contact with the other, thereby producing possible de- 
structive consequences, either or both of them must make 
efforts to abate such dangerous condition and if an injury 
occurs through a neglect of such duty, both are liable.’ ” 

Justice Provosty who wrote the opinion used the follow- 
ing figurative language in illustrating the law as declared 
in the case which on account of its novelty we quote ver- 
batim: “The legal situation of electric and power com- 
panies sending this potent fluid along their wires may be 
illustrated by comparing it to that of a showman carrying a 
caged tiger through the streets of a crowded city. The 
showman must take care of the cage, must himself not open 
the door, and must be vigilant and see to it that no one else 
opens the door. You could hardly expect that he would be 
heard to plead that some negligent person had opened the 
door. Of course this situation is incomparably more com- 
plicated in a case of an electric light or power company 
with its system of wires pervading an entire city but the 
principle is the same. Indeed, the prisoner of the company 
is more subtle and in its stroke more quick and sure, whence 
the need of even greater vigilance in keeping it safe within 
its prison wire.” A judgment of $8,150 was affirmed. 

Simmons v. Shreveport Gas Electric Light Company 
Limited and the Shreveport Telephone Company, 41 South- 
ern 248. 

INJURY TO LINEMAN—DEFECT IN POLE WHEN IT WAS FIRST 
PUT IN GROUND—COMPANY HELD LIABLE. 


A recent case in the Supreme Court of Michigan declares 
the rules of law with reference to injuries to linemen from 
defective poles very strongly in favor of the latter. We 
think that the case is not a precedent which other states 
will consider favorably, as it relieves the lineman in a large 
measure from that obligation which the great majority of 
courts have placed upon him of learning for himself whether 
the pole upon which he is about to ascend will bear his 
weight. The duty of discerning for himself the condition 
of things before risking himself in his hazardous employ- 
ment has nearly always been held to devolve on the line- 
man, but the Michigan case herein referred to in a large 
measure places that duty on the employer. A lineman was 
employed by the Houghton County Street Railway Com- 
pany and was injured by the falling of the pole on which 
he was working. It was found that the pole was defective 
when put in the ground at the time of the original wiring. 
The defect was not one discoverable by the ordinary tests 
‘o discover defects. On these facts it was held that the 
company was not relieved from liability on the ground that 
the negligence was that of a fellow servant, in the absence 
of any showing that any of the linemen in the company’s 
employ at the time of the accident were in the employ at 
the time the pole was originally put in the ground. The 
company strongly urged that the doctrine that the employer 
nust furnish his employe a safe place to work did not 
‘pply because the lineman is his own inspector. The court 
decided that this was the Michigan rule providing the pole 
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when first furnished was in a condition stwong enough to 
support the lineman, thus placing the liability on the com- 
pany for any defects in the poles as originally set up and 
making the linemen responsible only for inspection of those 
defects which come about through wear. This decision was 
concurred in by five of the justices. Three, however, joined 
in a strong dissenting opinion which presents the more gen- 
eral doctrine that in such accidents there is no liability for 
injuries occasioned by the falling of a defective pole. Jus- 
tice Hooker in the dissenting opinion said in part: “It is 
possible to carry the doctrine of safe place beyond the limits 
of reason. There is a practical, as well as a theoretical, side 
to all such questions, and the law does not hold the matter 
liable for a degree of care beyond that which is practicable. 
This company’s road was constructed but two years before 
this accident happened. We discover no evidence that the 
pole was rotten when set unless it be inferred from the de- 
gree of decay two years later. And there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that any officer of the company had a suspicion 
that a decayed pole was set. This should dispose of the 
assertion that defendant concealed the fact that the pole 
was defective. But if the pole was not strong enough to 
support an unusual strain, though abundantly so for the or- 
dinary purposes, it was not necessarily the duty of the com- 
pany to take it out. It might proceed to strengthen it for 
the temporary unusual strain, and it might lawfully hire 
men whose duty it should be to do this work as a part of the 
business of stringing the wire, and it would be lawful, and 
perhaps the most economical and proper to require such 
men to examine the poles as they proceeded with their 
work, and determine and make such necessary repairs as to 
permit the stringing of the wire with safety. . . . He 
was on the pole at the time of the accident for the express 
purpose of fastening a guy to the top, the other end of 
which was to be fastened to another pole in line with this 
one. It appears then, that it was expected that poles inad- 
equate to the necessary strain would be found and that they 
would be made secure in the way mentioned, and it was a 
part of the risk of the plaintiff's service to make this se- 
cure.” The important case of Kellogg v. Denver Tramway 
Company, 72 Pacific (Colorado) 609, was cited in support 
of the view that the lineman must in all cases be his own 
inspector. The majority of the judges being of a different 
view a judgment against the company was affirmed. 

Livingway v. Houghton County Street Railway Com- 
pany, 108 N. W. 662. 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS—TO BE EVIDENCE WITNESS MUST 
KNOW PARTY’S VOICE. ~ 


In a recent case in Pennsylvania an eleven-year-old boy 
was sworn to testify to a certain conversation which he al- 
leged to have heard between his mother, the plaintiff in the 
case, and another, the defendant, at some distant point, to 
prove certain admissions of the defendant. It was shown 
that the conversation took place from a telephone in plain- 
tiff’s bath room which on account of the small size of the 
room made it possible to hear though not at the receiver. 
The boy said that he had never seen the defendant and only 
knew that it was the defendant because he heard her say 
she was Minnie McMichael; that he didn’t know her voice 
and only knew that it was defendant because of what she 
had said to his mother. On this state of facts the testimony 
was heid not admissible to bind defendant by admisisons 
against her made over the telephone in the boy’s hearing. 
This ruling is apparently solely on the ground that the boy 
did not sufficiently identify the defendant at the other end 
of the wire. It will be of interest to note that this case 
presents just the opposite proposition from the other case 
over telephone conversations referred to above, wherein a 
third party stood by and heard certain statements made to a 
party over the telephone at some distant place. 

Dunham v7. McMichael, 63 Atlantic 1007. 
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THE KELLOGG’S.FALLACIOUS DEFENSE. 
E XPERIENCE has often proved that it is a safe policy 

to call a spade a spade, but there are always some 
whose tender sensibilities are wounded because it is not 
defined as an “agricultural implement.” — For instance, 
TELEPHONY has plainly, bluntly and truthfully branded the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company as a Bell con- 
cern, and warned Independent operators, for their own 
sakes, not to buy its apparatus and thereby furnish the ene- 
my the money with which to fight the Independent move- 
ment. This candid characterization of the Kellogg com- 
pany has been generally commended by the field, but there 
has been one discordant note. That, of course, came from 
the Kellogg corporation. We can’t blame it for wincing, 
either, as there is no doubt the concern has suffered from 
TELEPHONY’s plain statement of fact. It always hurts a 
masquerader to be stripped of his disguise—especially 
when his intended victim is warned in time. For that rea- 
son, then, it was to be expected that the Kellogg company 
would utter a wail of denial and file what the lawyers call 
a demurrer. 

By way of counteracting the effect of TELEPHONY’s 
friendly warning to Independents to beware of Kellogg ap- 
paratus, the Bell-controlled concern is sending a bundle of 
“evidence for the defense” to Independent operating com- 
panies which will convince most Independents that the 
Kellogg “doth protest too much.” First is a letter, signed 
by the manager of the sales department, not denying the 
charge that the Kellogg company is owned by Bell interests, 
but presenting the specious argument that Kellogg goods 
are offered to Independents on business principles “re- 
gardless of the ownership of its (Kellogg) stock.” Second, 
in the budget of Kellogg literature soliciting Independent 
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enter into guaranteeing (?) Independent purchasers against 
loss through its possible failure to carry out its obligations. 
Third, is a list of Independents who have purchased Kel- 
logg apparatus. This, of course, is intended as a bait to 
catch the patronage of other Independents who have mani- 
fested a disposition to fight shy of the Bell-Kellogg hook. 


The cold truth is that many of the Independents in this 
list purchased apparatus from the Kellogg company before 
it became a Bell adjunct and while it was Independent and 
entitled to the support of Independents. Most of those 
who are still buying from Kellogg unfortunately are under 
the impression it is necessary to do so because their original 
equipment was Kellogg. Even so, they buy from that con- 
cern only the goods needed to conform to the original 
plant. Many others have cut loose from Kellogg alto- 
gether, and their names adorn the list only because they 
belonged there long ago—before the Bell absorbed that 
concern. 


That the Kellogg company is not hoodwinking Inde- 
pendents by its flood of disclaimers and appeals for busi- 
ness is proved by the following letter from a prominent 
Independent operator in the southwest: 


“The enclosed (the Kellogg letter) explains itself,” he 
writes TELEPHONY, “and my act in sending it to you is 
proof that it had no effect in removing a conclusion formed 
long, long ago that any dealings with the Kellogg people 
by real Independents are fraught with danger, immediate 
damage to the cause in giving sustenance to the enemy, and: 
risk of utter ruin in the future when they get you in jeop- 
ardy. The leopard cannot change his spots.” 


There is a ring to this letter that augurs little success 
for the frantic efforts of the Kellogg concern to escape the 
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the Independents have cut their eye teeth, and the warning 
of TELEPHONY does not fall on deaf ears. 

Independents across the Canadian border are also awake 
to the situation. The Canadian Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at its recent convention at Toronto adopted the 
following resolution: 

WuereEAs: It is not in the interests of Independent telephone 
companies in Canada to contribute to the Bell campaign funds by 
purchasing apparatus or supplies from the Bell or its affiliated 
companies. Therefore, be it resolved, that the members of this 
association refrain from purchasing equipment and supplies from 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company and the Northern 
Electric Company of Montreal. Provided, that companies at 
present using the apparatus manufactured or supplied by the afore- 
said companies may continue to do so without prejudice until such 
time as it may be practical to adopt other equipment, and fur- 
ther provided, that this resolution shall not apply to the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company should that company again pass 
into the control of the Independent people. 


The International association in this country took similar 
action at the ‘Chicago convention in June. In the face of 
such body blows there is small wonder the Kellogg com- 
pany finds it necessary to make strenuous efforts to secure 
and retain Independent patronage, but it is to be sincerely 
hoped that they will deceive nobody into extending aid and 
comfort to the enemy regardless of the name under which 
it masquerades. 





THE INDEPENDENTS IN CANADA. 


A* enthusiastic confidence in future success was the 
keynote of the first convention of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association which met at Toronto last 
month. Men who have done much to develop the Inde- 
pendent movement in the United States crossed the border 
to mingle with their brethren of the Dominion, and their 
consultation inspired a fraternal feeling that is sure to pro- 
duce good results in both countries. A spirit of comrade- 
ship prevailed that was both pleasant and prophetic of 
future co-operation. The Canadian association starts off 
under most favorable conditions, and its initial meeting 
augurs a bright and useful career that is bound to exert a 
helpful influence in the States. The spirit of the delegates 
indicated an eager determination to advance, and make the 
utmost of their possibilities. In fact, it was a fine demon- 
stration of Independent telephone men. 

In an editorial commenting on the convention and its 
work the Toronto World, which has strong leanings toward 
the Bell combine, made the following significant remark: 

“The statistics furnished by the secretary made it clear 
that the association represents a formidable revolt against a 
well-entrenched competitor, and it will be interesting to 
watch the progress of the contest for ultimate supremacy.” 

That the Canadian Independents will make the contest 
“interesting to watch” is proved by the progress already 
made by the anti-Bell forces. There are now in Canada 
73 Independent companies with 12,073 subscribers, a gain 
of 5,646 in one short year. 

The Bell sympathizer also issues a word of warning to 
the trust. “There can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
necessity for greatly extended telephone facilities, and also 
for a material reduction of their cost to subscribers,” says 
the World. “The telephone has become a social necessity, 
not merely in towns, but in rural districts. If there were a 
government long-distance system for them to attach them- 
selves to, local systems would spring up all over the Do- 
minion in abundance. Even without the long-distance privi- 
lege their number will rapidly increase. A large amount of 
business of all sorts is now carried on over the wires, and 
facilities for social intercourse enable friends to communi- 
cate freely with each other who were not long ago limited 
to letter-writing. An institution of such. vast utility and 
potentiality cannot always remain a monopoly, and the end 
of the exclusive privilege may be nearer at hand than some 
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people suppose. The sooner it comes the better for all 
parties, including the Bell Telephone Company, which may 
go on longer and fare worse.” 

The Canadian association has been launched under fair 
skies, and its Yankee friends wish it all success and firmly 
believe that good luck will attend its efforts. 





LATZKE’S BOOK A WHIRLWIND. 

if IS exceedingly gratifying to TELEPHONY to report that 

its efforts to give Mr. Paul Latzke’s stirring descrip- 
tion of the origin and growth of the Independent telephone 
movement have met with an approval exceeding its most 
sanguine expectations. The demand for “A Fight With 
an Octopus” began with the announcement of the publica- 
tion in book form of this tale of the battle with the Bell 
trust, and is increasing by leaps and bounds. Already the 
first edition of 250,000 has been exhausted, before the work 
has left the press, and at the rate orders are pouring in, it 
seems certain that a half million copies of the book will be 
in the hands of the people who settle such contests before 
many months roll by. All this is proof that the Independ- 
ent telephone men know a good thing when they see it, and 
regard Mr. Latzke’s candid and fearless—yet fair and 
truthful—narrative an effective campaign document to be 
used in the all-important task of telling the public the real 
situation, 

Incidentally, TELEPHONY desires to take this opportunity 
of saying it is gratified that its efforts thus to assist the 
men in the Independent field are appreciated. The demand 
for “A Fight With an Octopus” proves that, and, as all 
like to feel that their work counts, TELEPHONY admits a 
pardonable pride that results are justifying the project. 
Independent operators and manufacturers all over the 
country are seizing the opportunity to push the good work 
along, and are ordering the book in large lots for general 
distribution in their respective localities. They believe it 
will strengthen the Independents and open the eyes of 
many to the true character of the Bell octopus; and that. 
needless to say, is all that is required to add still further 
to the enduring success of the Independent telephone move- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt that publicity of the kind supplied 
by the Latzke book will go a long way to counteract the 
underhand methods of the Bell trust to discredit the Inde- 
pendent movement, crush competition in the telephone field 
and devour everything in sight in true octopus style. For 
years the Bell has insidiously tried to poison the minds of 
the people against Independent companies. By subsidizing 
newspapers and the stealthy work of a press bureau which 
painted everything marked “Independent” jet black and 
everything labeled “Bell” a pure white, the telephone oc- 
topus undoubtedly has had the Independents at a great dis- 
advantage. The Bell has had a faculty for stabbing in the 
dark. Now the searchlight is turned on the trust and in 
the glare from Mr. Latzke’s illuminating pages there is a 
reversal of conditions which cannot but be highly gratify- 
ing to all advocates of fair play. It is the Independents’ 
turn to laugh, and judging from the way they are clamor- 
ing for his splendid exposé of the Bell’s diabolical plots, 
they are enjoying it to the limit. After being handicapped 
for years by a lack of the right kind of publicity, the In- 
dependents now have the opportunity to strike back a 
sledge-hammer blow. It is a veritable solar plexus, and is 
felt wherever the Latzke book is placed in the hands of a 
man who has been filled with the false ideas propagated 
under the direction of the Bell. 

It is interesting to note that “A Fight With an Octopus” 
is in great demand in sections where both Independent and 
Bell telephone companies operate. This is an evidence of 
commendable shrewdness on the part of Independent man- 
agers, who should place a copy of the book in the hands 
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of every subscriber. That is carrying the war into the ene- 
my’s country and that is, after all, the most fertile field for 
converts. As Mr. Latzke has well said, it is only neces- 
sary to appeal to the innate instinct of fair play in every 
man with red blood in his veins to enlist his support in the 
fight against a trust so arrogant, cruel and rapacious as is 
the Bell combine. 

“Let there be light” was the divine announcement be- 
fore the sun shone on the world and banished the darkness 
which had choked all growth and repressed the higher 
forms of life. “Let there be light” in the telephone world, 
and the enlightened public will see to it that the Bell trust 
does not longer thrive on its misrepresentations of Inde- 
pendent companies—and all that the Independents demand 
is a fair field and no favor. There is an abundance of 
“light,” too, in the Latzke book. 

One of the most beneficial results of the crusade made by 
the broadcast circulation of the book is that it will aid to 
strengthen the securities of Independent companies. It has 
long been a favorite trick of the Bell plotters in various 
parts of the country to,attack the stability of Independent 
bonds and stocks by undermining them with bankers and 
investment seekers. 

The keen interest in “A Fight With an Octopus” mani- 
fested by men who have an eye on telephone securities is 
sure to bear fruit in the future. It shows too plainly the 
animus of the Bell in attacking Independent securities to 
permit its erroneous statements to deceive sensible business 
men hereafter. 

Another thing—the wide circulation of the Latzke book 
is bound to bring the Independents relief from the Bell’s 
disgraceful assaults. It is the custom of the octopus—if 


natural history is to be believed—to muddy the water and 


scuttle away when hard pressed. It is likely the Bell will 
find itself too busy repelling boarders for some time here- 
after to prosecute its unscrupulous warfare on the Inde- 
pendents. At least the industry of the Independents in 
distributing Mr. Latzke’s masterly treatise on the history 
and habits of the telephone devil fish will keep the Bell 
fairly busy for some time to come. 

No doubt it is superfluous to add that TELEPHONY has 
not received as yet any request for copies of “A Fight With 
an Octopus” from either the Kellogg, Western Electric or 
any other Bell concern. It is apparent they have no desire 
for information about that animal. Probably they know all 
about it, anyway. At all events, this seems to be another 
good argument why Independents should keep up the pace 
and make Mr. Latzke’s work what is known in the book 
trade as “the season’s best seller.” 





MR. CALDWELL CRIES “OUCH!” 


O be firmly convinced that the Bell combine smarts 
and writhes under the just criticism contained in Mr. 
Paul Latzke’s series of articles exposing the telephone trust 
which is being produced in book form by TELEPHONY— 
one has but to listen to the howls from the Bell henchmen. 
Some enter frenzied pleas of “not guilty,” while others, 
losing all control of their temper, rave in impotent fury 
and, not being able to answer Mr. Latzke or present the 
semblance of an argument, shriek bad names at him and 
heave mud by the bucketful. Such is the course adopted 
by James E. Caldwell, president of the Cumberland (Bell) 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, who has wasted good 
ink and paper writing a several-thousand word letter abus- 
ing Mr. Latzke like a pickpocket. Mr. Caldwell’s letter is 
eloquent proof that his knowledge of billingsgate is more 
complete than his mastery of rhetoric and grammar, and 
that if he cannot answer the Latzke letter he can call the 
author bad names in lieu of counter arguments. 
In short, the head of the Bell subsidiary concern has made 
a disgraceful exhibition of himself. He sent his tirade, 
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reeking with bitter personal abuse of Mr. Latzke, to the 
Success Magazine, which originally published the series, 
and requested the editor to publish it. Our magazines have 
been accused of “muck-raking” of late, but the Caldwell 
compilation of epithets was too vicious and vulgar to find a 
place in the pages of any self-respecting publication not 
compelled to do the bidding of the Bell. “Contemptible 
cur,” “band of buzzards,” “stabbing character,” and ‘“shame- 
less and cowardly,” are some of the choice phrases used in 
“answering” Mr. Latzke’s arraignment of the octopus, after 
which Mr. Caldwell links his (Latzke’s) name with that of 
Czolgosz and Guiteau, the assassins of presidents, and winds 
up his diatribe by declaring that he (Latzke) is not “worthy 
of licking the feet” of one affiliated with the Bell company. 

Not wishing to shock his readers, the editor of Success 
declined to print the Caldwell tirade. In explanation of this 
refusal he sent Mr. Caldwell the following letter, which 
speaks for itself: 

“Your letter of August 21 enclosing a copy of your open letter 
to Mr. Paul Latzke in reference to his articles on the telephone 
trust, has been received. We beg to state that, in our judgment, 
it is not practical to publish your letter, for the reason that it is 
simply an undignified and intemperate attack on Mr. Latzke, and, 
furthermore, it offers no evidence to warrant its publication as 
giving the other side of the story. I think that a second and 
more careful reading of your own letter will convince you that 
what you have written is largely personal abuse. 

“We opened our pages to the Bell Telephone Company and in- 
vited them to reply to Mr. Latzke’s articles. They declined.” 

It will be noticed that the Bell company declined to an- 
swer the Latzke series. With more discretion, and less ill 
temper, the Bell officials realized the futility of making an 
effective reply, and kept still on the sensible theory, “The 
least said, the soonest mended.” It remained for a Cald- 
well to cut loose and make himself ridiculous, without add- 
ing any information to the subject whatsoever. He has 
simply won the all-world championship as a mud slinger, 
and strengthened the impression that the telephone trust has 
no adequate defense to make to the charges filed against it. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Caldwell’s reputation as a letter- 
writer his effusion has been published in one of the Bell 
publications. Fortunately for him, however, it will not, 
thereby, reveal to many people his lamentable tendency to 
wallow in bad language and expose his infirmity of temper 
and absolute disregard for the courtesies of life. In brief, 
the Caldwell diatribe is nothing short of indecent. He is 
lucky that Success did not give his intemperate coarse lan- 
guage the publicity he foolishly desired. 

But, in conclusion, the inference in inevitable that the 
Latzke articles are reaching home. They are bringing con- 
sternation and rage to the Bell ranks, and inspiring a fury 
that finds expression in outbursts such as that of the de- 
lirious Caldwell. In view of this happy condition, TEL- 
EPHONY is more firmly convinced than ever that its dis- 
tribution of this notable series in permanent form as “A 
Fight with an Octopus,” is bound to prove a lasting bene- 
fit to Independent telephone operators and manufacturers 
both in the United States and Canada. 





A SHREWD MOVE IN TEXAS. 


6 orn Independent telephone interests of Texas are fight- 
ing the Bell trust along a line that is likely to prove 
effective and draw blood from the octopus. A crusade has 
been started to secure the enactment of a law compelling 
all telephone companies to transmit the messages of other 
telephone companies that may be tendered to them, and 
the agitation of the question has aroused a popular feel- 
ing that is expected to force legislative action in the near 
future. At least, the pressure has become so insistent that 
the Democratic state convention, which met at Dallas a 
few weeks ago, incorporated the following plank in its plat- 
form: 

“We demand the passage of a law compelling all tele- 
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phone companies to transmit the messages of all other tele- 
phone companies that may be tendered to them, and to 
make the necessary physical connections thereto at com- 
mon points.” 

In passing it may be added that the time-honored custom 
of Texas has been to elect a Democratic legislature, so 
that the law-makers necessary to execute that mandate will 
be found in office at the state capital next session. The In- 
dependent telephone men will do their level best to see that 
this platform pledge is carried out. 

The only claimed advantage the Bell combine has over 
the Independents to-day is its long distance toll lines. With 
characteristic selfishness and porcine greed the Bell has 
_.xcluded Independent business from its toll lines and used 
its power in this particular to handicap and cripple the In- 
dependent companies. If a law is passed placing telephone 
companies on the plane of common carriers, the Bell will 
be deprived of its most formidable weapon—the one, too. 


which in recent years has caused the Independents their. 


most serious trouble. As a common carrier, the Bell would 
be forced to accept messages emanating from Independent 
subscribers and transmitted by Independent lines, and for- 
ward them at a reasonable rate. The monopoly of long 


distance toll lines would disappear, and the day of special . 


privileges for the few in the telephone field would be over, 
and to the benefit of the many. 

Such a law is in strict accordance with the public de- 
mand that led to the new railroad rate act. Briefly stated, 
that sentiment was that a public utility like a railroad must 
serve every citizen alike, and not favor one more than an- 
other. It was the American demand for a square deal. It 
is sound logic to contend that the telephone, in a sense, is 
as much a public utility as the railroad. Why, then, have 
the Bell corporations any right to withhold their toll line 
service in one instance and give it in another? In the 
present state of public opinion on such questions, it ought 
not to be a gigantic task to obtain some such legislation as 
that sought in Texas. Of course, the Bell may be ex- 
pected to fight the proposition with every means at its dis- 
posal. No trust ever yielded an inch until driven back by 
the irresistible force of public opinion. The railroads op- 
posed the rate legislation until the eleventh hour, but even- 
tually they surrendered, and that is what the Bell will have 
to do some time. 

The Texas Independents have drawn the sword in a 
good fight, and their brethren of “the shield” sincerely 
hope they will pierce the vulnerable spot in the Bell armor. 





TELEPHONE ASSISTS THE LUMBERMAN. 


wre the increasing difficulty in discovering and work- 

ing new lumbering districts come as a partial offset 
improved modern methods. One of the latest conveniences 
used by the lumberman is the telephone, and it assists him 
greatly in his work. A traveler treading the forests will be 
struck with wonder when he sees the extent to which the 
march of progress has left its tracks in the shape of the 
telephone. Passing through what is apparently virgin for- 
est, he will come upon the wires running from tree to tree. 
In much of these woods through which these telephone 
lines run there is no trace of man. The principal use of the 
telephone lines is to assist in the prevention of “jams” dur- 
ing the log-driving in the spring. The river has at danger- 
ous shoal points dams provided with gates. In running 
logs, if a “jam” seems liable to take place on the shallows 
above the dams, the information is quickly telephoned to 
the gate tender, who closes the gates and backs up the 
water till the logs are floated clear. 

The telephone. in addition to the above use, is of aid to 
the fire warden in the discovery and extinguishing of fires 
in the valuable forests. 
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THE AWAKENING IN CHICAGO. 

A LL signs indicate that Chicago at last has locked 

horns with the Chicago (Bell) Telephone Company, 
and that the first entering wedge for Independent compe- 
tition in that city has been driven. The ordinance granting 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association a franchise to build 
and operate a teleplione plant in opposition to the local 
monopoly has been introduced in the city council, and 
Mayor Dunne and the leading aldermen declare the time 
has arrived for Chicago to free herself from the oppression 
of the trust and drive an advantageous bargain for the pub- 
lic. The question is regarded as a vital one, and the people 
and city officials welcome the opportunity to pit the Inde- 
pendent concern against the Bell company, which has held 
Chicago telephone users by the throat so many years. 

The terms of the new ordinance provide: 


Franchise for thirty years, with option of purchase by the city 
at the end of twenty years. 

Mayor and commissioner of public works to be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 

Books of company open at all times to inspection of city con- 
troller. 

All wires underground in district bounded by Belmont avenue, 
Western avenue as far south as Twenty-second, thence east on 
Twenty-second to Halsted, south on Halsted to Fifty-fifth street, 
and east to Lake Michigan. 

Illinois tunnel conduits to be used when necessary. 

Manufacturers’ association promises to have 25,000 telephones 
in service before Jan. 1, 1909—the date of expiration of present fran- 
chise—and 50,000 telephones by Jan. 1, 1910, on penalty of forfeiture 
of $50,000. 

Free service to city, except the police department, which pays 
an annual rent of $1.50 a year for each combined receiver and trans- 
mitter. 

One-fourth of net profits go to city as compensation. 

If the city decides to purchase at the end of twenty years it will 
pay in cash the cost of duplicating the property, plus 5 per cent ad- 
ditional as compensation for the compulsory sale, but shall not pay 
anything for earning power or franchise value. 

A penal sum of $100,coo to be put up by the company to cover 
failure to carry out any provision of the ordinance. 

Rates are to be as follows: 


Yearly Numbei 
rental. of calls 
Business, direct line, unlimited service.............. $90 
Business, 2 party line, unlimited service............. 60 Foe 
Business, direct line, measured service............... 50 1,000 
Business, 2 party line, measured service............. 35 700 
Business, 4 party line, measured service.............. 25 500 
Extension sets on business lines, unlimited, each..... 12 
Extension sets on business lines, measured service, each 5 
Residence, direct line, unlimited service.............. 
Residence, 2 party line, unlimited service............ 45 
Residence, 4 party line, unlimited service............. 30 bie, 
Residence, direct line, measured service............. 30 600 
Residence, 2 party line, measured service............ 20 400 
Residence, 4 party line, measured service............ 15 300 
Extension sets on unlimited residence lines, each...... 10 3 
Extension sets on measured residence lines, each.... 5 


The business men seeking the franchise are prepared for 
a hard battle with the Bell Company. John M. Glenn, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, suggests 
that the Chicago Telephone Company is willing to spend 
$500,000 to prevent the passage of the rival ordinance, but 
declares that it will be a perilous undertaking for any coun- 
cilman to listen to the seductive song of those who try to 
buy negative votes in the telephone legislation. 

“We do not believe,” said Secretary Glenn, “that any 
member of the Chicago council would take money for his 
vote. but we want to say if there are any such members they 
will have the hardest time of their lives to get the swag and 
get away with it. 

“We believe the telephone company, which for eighteen 
years has been ‘gouging’ Chicago, is ready to spend fabulous 
sums to retain its grip on the city’s throat. The public 
will watch the struggle over telephone ordinances closely,. 
and an alderman will have to be pretty smooth to do wrong 
and go undetected. I do not believe the city council should 


give the Chicago Telephone Company any consideration 
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whatever. It has been a robber corporation, evading all its 
responsibilities to the city and public except where forced 
by the courts to live up to its charter and franchise obliga- 
tions. No bid the company can make should be accepted by 
the council because of the bad record of the company in 
the past.” 

The bitter feeling entertained by business men and citi- 
zens generally for the Chicago Telephone Company because 
of its rapacity and arrogance is expected to have a powerful 
influence on the council in its disposition of the new ordi- 
nance. In this particular the company is simply reaping 
the harvest it has sown during the years it has had a mo- 
nopoly in Chicago. 

“The Chicago Telephone Company has cheated its sub- 
scribers right and left,’ continued Secretary Glenn. “It has 
paid from 8 to 35 per cent dividends a year besides ‘cutting 
a watermelon’ now then to the tune of 12 per cent in stock 
dividends. It has tapped the city like a mint. 

“The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association stands prepared 
to carry out its part of the agreement. The installation of 
a new telephone system would cost from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, and the association is ready to swing that 
much capital the moment it is granted a franchise.” 

The officials of the Bell company evince alarm at the ris- 
ing storm, and are making belated promises of improved 
service to quiet the murmurings, but the backers of the In- 
dependent project are confident of gaining a permanent 
foothold in Chicago. 





_  PROLONGING THE LIFE OF POLES. 

HE German Postal and Telegraph Department has re- 

cently published statistics collected during a period of 
52 years on the life of wooden poles impregnated with 
different preservative substances. The number of poles 
under observation amounts to nearly 3 millions, and the 
following are the average results obtained: 
Poles impregnated with— 
Sulphate of Copper 
Corrosive sublimate 
Creosote 20.6 years 
Unimpregnated 7.7 years 

The manner of preparing the poles has been improved 

from time to time, and this is clearly shown in a further 
table giving the average length of life of the poles under 
different methods of treatment with each preservative at 
different periods. For example, in 1883, with sulphate of 
copper the average life was 9.4 years, while in 1903 the 
method of treatment had been improved so that an aver- 
age life of 13.3 vears could be obtained. 


Length of life. 
11.7 years 
13.7 years 





THE VALUE OF PUBLICITY. 

'” this age, when printer’s ink is so essential to all 

projects of a public nature, Independent telephone com- 
panies should pay more attention to securing publicity. It 
is to the interest of every Independent exchange to “get 
into the paper” as often as possible, and managers of com- 
panies should make it a point to secure as much publicity 
in the local journals as can be obtained. Right here it is 
well to warn the exchange managers to see to it that the 
complete name of his company be used in all newspaper 
matter, so that there will be no doubt as to whether the 
company is Independent or Bell. The value of this sug- 
gestion is found in the fact that oftentimes when the item 
is clipped from the local paper, the exchange editor who 
handles the scissors cannot tell from the title whether the 
Jonesville exchange—the name is, of course, merely illus- 
trative—which has put in 250 new telephones is a sturdy 
off-spring of the Independent movement or part and parcel 
of the Bell octopus which our friend Letzke flays so en- 
tertainingly and effectively. For that reason it behooves 
the exchange manager to see that the local newspaper 
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uses the correct title of the company in mentioning it in 
its columns. 

No worthy cause suffers from the searching rays of the 
calcium. The more publicity given the Independent tele- 
phone movement the better for those engaged in its pro- 
motion, and the better for the public generally. If you 
have a good thing let your neighbors know about it, and 
give them a chance to enjoy the same advantage. En- 
courage your local papers to print items about the work of 
the telephone exchange, and you will soon realize that it is 
all water on your wheel, helping your business every year. 
All improvements and extensions, changes in the service, 
prospective plans, and even the personal news of the em- 
ployes should be furnished the home papers, never for- 
getting to have the name of the telephone company given 
in full so that all who run may read that it is an Inde- 
pendent concern. 

The Bell trust long ago saw the advantage of publicity, 
and has for years maintained a press bureau which has 
worked overtime “boosting” the Bell game, and, more 
often than not, at the expense of the Independents. The 
3ell overlooks no opportunity to push its arguments into 
all sorts of mediums. It was only recently that TELEPHONY 
exposed the horns of the Bell combine beneath the inno- 
cent-appearing mantle of the Bulletin of the League of 
American Municipalities, which had been printing a series 
of vicious attacks on the Independent telephone move- 
ment under the guise of fairness and truth. The Inde- 
pendents have nothing to fear from the fullest publicity, 
and, indeed, are certain to profit from it. Exchange man- 
agers should act accordingly and do as much press agent 
work in their respective localities as they possibly can. 





THE WESTERN ELECTRIC GAME. 
ELL-INFORMED Independent telephone operators 
are rapidly learning who are friends and who are 

enemies, and in the latter category they have long ago 
placed the Western Electric Company, which is the manu- 
facturing end of the Bell combine. Like the Kellogg con- 
cern, the Western Electric Company would have the In- 
dependents believe that it is entitled to their support, and 
is industriously striving to capture the patronage that prop- 
erly belongs to the true blue Independent manufacturers 
and supply dealers. It seems to be bred in the very bone 
of the Bell coterie that the chief end of man is to mislead 
Independents in the field and by hook or crook beguile them 
into the snare of helping to pay the cost of making war on 
their own friends. 

The attention of TELEPHONY recently has been called to 
the active efforts of the Western Electric Company to invade 
the field which belongs to Independent manufacturers and 
dealers. In some respects this concern is considered more 
dangerous to the welfare of the Independents than the Kel- 
logg company for the reason that while the latter is more 
odious in the public mind the former is quietly encroaching 
on the Independents’ territory by urging them to become 
sub-licensees and agreeing to give them an inside price in 
certain supplies. It is pointed out that this is an ill-con- 
cealed scheme to lure the Independents away from their 
moorings and make them tails to the Bell kite. Besides, 
while the Western Electric Company may shave prices on 
a few things, when once the purchaser is in its power the 
difference in price is more than made up by a general 
raise for all apparatus and supplies bought thereafter. 

The only safe course for Independent operators to pur- 
sue is patronize none but staunch Independent manufac- 
twrers and supply houses. Then there will be no danger 
that the honest dollars earned by Independent companies 
will be devoted to fighting them on their own native heath. 
In other words, spend your money among your own 
friends. 











A BLIND TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Remarkable Work Done by a Man Who Has Been Blind for Twelve Years 
By E. M. Rothelle 


labor, but few would think that the sightless could 
successfully operate a telephone switchboard. Yet 
at Erie, Ill., the exchange is managed by Kirk S. Thomp- 
son, who has been totally blind for twelve years, and the 
subscribers declare that he fills the bill in every particular. 
Mr. Thompson has been manager of the local exchange of 
the Crescent Mutual Telephone Company for four years, 
and during the time he has had charge of the switchboard 
the patrons say the service has been most satisfactory. 
Mr. Thompson received a gunshot wound in the left eye 
twelve years ago which 
destroyed the sight, and 
soon the other eye became 
affected, resulting in total 
blindness. He cast around 
for a means of earning his 


P ito INS afflicted with blindness can do many forms of 


living and spent three 
years at the _ Illinois 
School for the Blind, 


where he made a special 
study of piano tuning. He 
also. studied typewriting 
and became expert in the 
use of the Braille system, 
which consists of raised 
letters enabling the blind 
to operate the machine. 
Returning to Erie, Mr. 
Thompson became inter- 
ested in telephony, and, 
despite the handicap of 
blindness, learned much 
about the operation of a 
switchboard. A_ trial 
showed that he could 
manage the exchange as 
well as a person blessed 
with good eyes, and the 
position was given him. 

When Mr. Thompson 
began his work at the 
switchboard he was 
obliged to find his own 
way and devise his own 
methods to surmount the 
difficulties of manipulat- 
ing the cords in the dark, Mr. 
for, so far as known, he 
was the first blind man to attempt to follow such an occu- 
pation, Patrons of the exchange at Erie soon learned of 
his predicament and naturally made the hard first steps as 
easy as possible. The raised letters was his idea, and as 
soon as he literally had the board “at his fingers’ ends’’ the 
sightless operator got along smoothly. 

The switchboard Mr. Thompson operates is equipped 
with bells for the party lines, while on the single lines the 
drop system is used, the drops being connected with a 
“buzzer.” When a call comes Thompson passes the fingers 
of his left hand rapidly but lightly over the shutters until 
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he finds the one which is open. All of the drops are marked 
with raised characters so that the sightless operator knows 
at once the number of the telephone making the call. Long 
practice has made Thompson remarkably quick in locating’ 
the call, and the subscriber who makes the call experiences 
so little delay that few are reminded they are being served 
by a blind man. 

Mr. Thcmpson now takes care of 250 telephones and six 
trunk lines. He is able to distinguish the various party 
line bells by sound, for, as is usually the case, the loss of 
his eyesight has quickened his sense of hearing to a re- 
markable degree. The 
only alteration made in 
the switchboard to  fa- 
cilitate the blind oper- 
ator’s work was to 
paste the raised num- 
bers on the gravity drops. 
In the accompanying il- 
lustration the strips of p1- 
per on the side of the 
switchboard contain the 
names of the subscribers 
for the information of the 
assistant operator, who is 
able to see but lacks the 
blind man’s faculty of 
carrying the list of pat- 
rons and their numbers in 
his memory. At the side 
of the switchboard on a 
small table is the type- 
writer used by Mr. 
Thompson to keep ac- 
count of the tolls and for 
correspondence. 

Although deprived of 
sight, Mr. Thompson pos- 
sesses that which is high- 
ly desirable in all tele- 
phone operators—a clear, 
pleasant voice. His good 
voice and wonderful dex- 
terity with his hands in 
manipulating the drops 
make him as successful as 
the ordinary operator who 
has not been deprived of 
sight. Mr. Thompson 
writes TELEPHONY that he thoroughly enjoys his telephone 
work and, although he may never be able to perform the 
duty of lineman, he intends to continue his study of the 
business. 











At Bay City, Michigan, the telephone company has es- 
tablished a street pay station at the northwest corner of 
Center and Washington avenues. This is the only station 
of the kind in Michigan. It is accessible at all hours and 
will be appreciated by the public. Others will be placed in 
different sections of the city. 















PRACTICAL TOLL 





LINE CONSTRUCTION 


By L. N. Carroll 


thing new to the already large stock of knowledge now 

to be had covering the laying out and building of toll 
lines, but will give a few practical ideas as to the results 
to be attained by the prcper design of toll lines. 

The pole line should be the first consideration and should 
be designed to carry the ultimate number of lines that will 
be needed to care for the estimated traffic. This estimate 
can generally be arrived at by a study of the locality and 
the number of business subscribers served along the line 
and at the terminals. The second consideration should be 
the kind and size of conductor used for line wire, and it is 
this consideration that we will take up in detail. 

For local calls or calls centering to one of the main ex- 
changes which is usually the center of a toll district com- 
posed of a number of small towns having either toll sta- 
tions or private exchanges, the length of the toll or trunk 
lines is generally not over ten miles long. For such lines, 
a pair of No. 12 iron wires will give good service, and 
where the traffic is considerable it is economy to have two 
pair of No. 12 iron wires on adjacent pins, as by this ar- 
rangement a phantom circuit may be placed on the two 
pair, and thus get two good lines for local service and one 
circuit approximately equal to a pair of No. 9 iron wires. 

The extra cost of the phantom circuit apparatus, exclu- 
sive of switchboard apparatus and other terminal equip- 
ment, will rarely exceed $16 to $20, which, as may readily 
be seen by referring to figures below, is a very economical 
way of securing a third line of a carrying capacity equal to 
a No. 9 circuit at a slight addition to the cost of the two 
original circuits. As the labor and other material are prac- 
tically the same per mile for one No. 9 circuit and one No. 
12 circuit, as for two No. 12 circuits, we will consider only 
relative cost of wire per mile, which is taken for illustration 
to be $11 for No. 12 and $14 for No. 9. 

Comparison of line ten miles long: 

TABLE NO. I. 


| N THIS article the writer will not attempt to add any- 








Cost of Approximate 

Wire. Resistance. 

i ea: a a) rT $110.00 660 ohms 

Ce cirett GF IO, Oe oikcikccccacucwscuces 140.00 320 ohms 
ce re en $250.00 

TABLE NO. 2. 

Cost of Approximate 

Wire. Resistance. 

i oe. eee erro $110.00 660 ohms 

Ce eee OR TUG, ERs bias kids ce vaeeeon 110.00 660 ohms 
I ME aa oh ie ain atarcvadsinarialeeeen $220.00 

Coat of Phantom: COMS ovccccciseccscesess 18.00 330 ohms 
$238.00 


It will be seen, by reference to the above tables, that we 
not only have reduced the actual cost, but have three cir- 
cuits instead of two, as in Table No. 1. Also, there is 
nearly twenty per cent less weight on the poles, which is 
very often quite an item, especially where there is a light 
lead of poles and the corners are numerous. 

There are, no doubt, a few who have never looked into 
the advantages derived from the use of the phantom cir- 
cuits and. are under the impression that they are compli- 
cated and hard to install and keep in repair. For the bene- 
fit of those who are not familiar with the phantom, it might 
be well to state that they give practically no trouble, it be- 
ing only necessary to keep the two circuits composing the 





two sides of the phantom circuit free from grounds and 
crosses, a thing which, as is well known, should be done 
in any case to give good service. 

In selecting coils for use on phantom circuits, the coils 
used for simplex circuits should not be used for this pur- 
pose, as there must be a complete isolation of the phantom 
circuit from such connection as may be put up on either 
or both sides of the composite lines at the same time. And 
in order to accomplish this, it is necessary to have an ar- 
rangement similar to that shown in the diagram below, 
where all voice and ringing currents of connections for 
either of the composite lines must pass through a repeating 
coil before going out on the line. 

It will be evident, on referring to the circuit shown, that 
there is no direct connection to either of the lines composing 
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Diagram of Phantom Circuit. 


the phantom, while, if there was direct connection, a con- 
nection on one line would tend to throw the phantom line 
out of balance, if not also the one side, in which case there 
would be serious cross talk. It is quite necessary to have 
the lines transposed properly to start with, and when the 
phantom circuit is used the circuits composing the phantom 
circuit should be transposed. This may be done by using 
some of the recent phantom transposition brackets, now 
advertised, and which are adopted for the swinging trans- 
position. 

The mode of transposing the phantom circuits should 

be to consider each of the two circuits composing the 
phantom as one wire forming one side of the phantom and 
to transpose them according to the position they take rela- 
tive to the other lines on the arm or arms, using the stand- 
ard transposition plan. Thus if pins 7-8 and 9-10 were the 
four wires comprising a phantom we would consider in the 
transposition of the phantom pins 7-8 as one wire and pins 
9-10 as the other wire, and their position relative to the 
other lines on the pole as though they were pins 7-8 there. 
We would then transpose on “B” poles, which would bring 
the phantom transposition on the same pole with transpo- 
sition for pins 7-8. 
. If there are no circuits other than the two comprising 
the phantom, it would not be necessary to transpose the 
phantom more than once per mile, leaving the other trans- 
positions to be cut when the other circuits dre run. The 
writer’s personal experience being that for short lines there 
is very little trouble from cross talk with the phantom 
transposed every mile, even when there are as many as 
twenty wired on the lead. 

We will now consider lines which are thirty miles or over 
in length, and which are constructed either of No. 9 iron 
for local talk or No. 10 copper for local and long distance 
work, 

It has been proven, by everyday practical use, that a very 
good talk may be had over a pair of No. 9 iron wires up to 
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80 miles in length. Of course, “it is the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back,” and it is the same in telephony, 
for as soon as we connect up such a line with other lines we 
are running the chance of getting a poor talk. The reader 
will probably be wondering why we do not phantom two 
pair of such lines, and thus follow out the plan we used in 
utilizing two pair of No. 12 iron wires. Now, in answer 
to this, it may be said that, owing to the electrostatic ca- 
pacity of a line composed of two pair of 9 wires, we would 
get a very poor talk on a long distance connection, but 
would, of course, improve the talk locally somewhat. 

It will be seen, from the above, that we are reaching 
close to the limit of iron wire when we are talking 80 to 
100 miles, and, on this account, it is advisable to put in a 
copper circuit. 

Now as the electrostatic capacity of the line depends pro- 
portionately on the surface of the wire, the distance be- 
tween wires being equal, we may phantom a pair of copper 
circuits and get the best kind of results, as we have a very 
low resistance per mile combined with a very low capacity 
which two elements, when large, combine to cut down ef- 
fective speech over long distance lines. 

It has been the aim of inventors, for some time past, to 
overcome this electrostatic capacity by the introduction of 
load coils in the line at stated intervals, which will 
neutralize the effect of capacity on a line for currents of 
frequency, approximately equal to the pitch of the voice. 
Among the most practical of these are the patents taken out 
by Prof. Pupin. 





STORAGE CELLS IN AN EXCHANGE. 

A great many small exchanges still make use of blue- 
stone or gravity cells for the operator’s transmitter circuit 
with the result that, instead of being the best talker in the 
exchange the operator’s transmitter may generally be char- 
acterized as “only fair,” says the Telephone World. It may 
be that the fact of the transmitter being in constant use has 
something to do with this low efficiency, but the real trouble 
is due to the high internal resistance of the bluestone cell. 

In order that a transmitter may always be alert and re- 
spond to the minute variations of articulate sounds the 
battery must be responsive to very small variations of cur- 
rent, some of which may be as low as one ten millionth 
of an ampere, and, to do so, the source of electro-motive 
force must have a very low internal resistance so that the 
voltage at the battery will remain constant. This is all the 
more necessary from the fact that the resistance of the 
transmitter circuit is relatively high—generally from thirty 
to forty ohms—which tends to make a battery having a 
considerable resistance sluggish in action. 

In the old days of the Blake transmitter, when the re- 
sistance of the entire circuit outside of the batteries was 
one ohm or less, the bluestone cell was working with a con- 
siderable quantity of current, for the entire circuit, includ- 
ing that of the cells, rarely exceeded seven ohms. With 
a high transmitter resistance, however, the amount of cur- 
rent is small and the ideal battery would be one with no 
internal resistance whatever, a result unattainable in prac- 
tice, but which is more nearly fulfilled in the storage cell 
than any other. In order to obtain better results, bat- 


teries like the Fuller or the Lalande are often used which 


require more frequent attention but nevertheless, on ac- 
count of their higher efficiency, are often used where there 
is no means for changing storage cells. In some instances 


large sal-ammoniac or dry cells have been used, the cam 
being so arranged as to cut out the battery except when 
the operator is talking, but this is apt to result in circuit 
troubles, and has therefore never proved popular in practice. 

For practical purposes the internal resistance of the 
batteries can be found from the application of Ohm's law 
to the current obtained on short circuit.: Take the open 
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circuit voltage of the battery, divide this by the current 
obtained through an ammeter on short circuit and the re- 
sult is the internal resistance in ohms. 

By this method the internal resistance of batteries will 
be found to be about as follows: 


EE bb ceedKeeenewhewukees 2 to 6 ohms 
PEE Hs aehrsnckeobe reves eesa 023 to 0.5 ohms 
RE Sb db 08 sheen Sees dae .075 ohms 
PE MED Rede ncarekensess .0o1 to — ohms 


It takes but a very small cell to give a current of 50 
amperes on short circuit, while some of the larger sizes can 
hardly be measured, their resistance amounting to a very 
few thousandths of an ohm. With a battery of this kind 
the transmitter circuit responds quickly and sharply to 
changes in volume and tone quality. It is for this reason 
that storage cells are used in all common battery installa- 
tions for, without a low internal resistance in the batteries, 
systems of this kind would be impracticable. 

In order that the operator’s transmitter may be made 
the best in the exchange, storage batteries should be placed 
in the circuit wherever there is means for charging’ them. 
With storage batteries of moderate size it is also quite prac- 
tical to place all of the operators’ transmitters on one set of 
batteries and thus give a more efficient general service at 
the board. 

There is no primary cell equal to a storage cell in all 
around efficiency. 





NORTHEASTERN TEXAS CONVENTION. 


A meeting of the managers of the Northeast Texas Tele- 
phone Association was held at Greenville, Texas, Sept. 7, at 
the office of the Home Telephone Company of that city. 
Among the managers who attended the meeting were: C. A. 
Shock, Grayson County Telephone Company; E. Graham, 
Citizens’ Telephone Company, Paris; W. D. High, Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Company, Roxton; A. A. Seigler, Blue 
Ridge Telephone Company; J. W. Martin, Cumby Tele- 
phone Company; G. M. Daniel, Long Oak Telephone Com- 
pany; John B. King, Texarkana Telephone Company; G. 
W. Vancleave, Vancleave Telephone Company, Kingston; 
Mr. Fink, Wills Point Telephone Company; E. M. Cham- 
berlain, Home Telephone Company, Greenville; J. W. Seg- 
ler, Three P Telephone Company, Woolfe City. Others 
present were C. L. Martin, representing Hobson Electric 
Company, Dallas, and Charles F. Speed of Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Manufacturing Company of Rochester, N. Y. 

The object of the meeting was to arrange for extensions 
and better connecticns of the Independent telephone systems. 
The principal matter of discussion was the Latzke book, “A 
Fight with an Octopus,” and the members decided to give 
the book the widest circulation possible, and to this end 
send TELEPHONY a large order. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: FE. M. Chamberlain, Greenville, 
president; G. M. Daniels, Lone Oak, vice-president; FE. 
Graham, Paris, secretary and treasurer. 





THE MAJORANA TELEPHONE. 


Prof. Quirino Majorana has been engaged for some time 
in perfecting his hydraulic telephone, and according to a 
notice appearing in Industria, has succeeded in transmit- 
ting speech distinctly from Rome to London. The suc- 
cessful results of this experiment have been confirmed 
recently, when the London General Postoffice was able to 
understand clearly whatever conversation was transmitted 
from Rome. The success of this experiment is the more 
remarkable as the telephone line, Rome-Paris-London, apart 
from its length, includes submarine cables in the channel, 
so that this achievement is claimed to be the most impor- 
tant telephone transmission ever obtained up to now. 











NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


By M. C. Barry 


FYNHE annual convention of the New York State Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held at the Cata- 
ract Hotel, Niagara Falls; New York, on September 

3. It was the best attended convention in the history of the 

organizatiou, and the work accomplished was of a practical 

kind. The address of welcome was made by F. J. Macken- 
na, corporation attorney of Niagara Falls, who acted in the 
absence of Mayor Cutle1, who was absent from the city, 
and Mayor Robert Slater of Niagara Falls, Ontario. Both 

Messrs. Mackenna and Slater bade the telephone men wel- 

come to the sister cities of Niagara Falls and incidentally 

took a fall out of the Bell. 

In response to the addresses of welcome of~Messrs. Mac- 
kenna and Slater, Hon. Albert R. Smith of Tonawanda, 
New York, said: 

On behalf of this convention I accept 
the key to your beautiful city of Niagara 
Falls, and assure you that it shall be used 
in such a manner as will shed luster and 
honor upon the giver and credit to the re- 
ceiver, 

The New York State Independent Tele- 
phone Association was organized three 
years ago with about thirty-five members; 
to-day it has multiplied ten-fold, growing 
with strides equaling the movement it rep- 
resents. To throw off the grinding oppres- 
sion of monopoly, to bring within the 
reach of the common people the use of an 
instrument of utility the necessity for 
which is as great as the sewing machine, is 
the object which we have in view and is the 
object we have attained. Prior to the in- 
troduction of the Independent telephone, 
telephonic service was a luxury enjoyed by 
the few, its cost as fixed by the Bell 
monopoly limiting its use to the larger in- 
terests only. To-day, he who can enjoy 
the ordinary comforts of life can be in con- 
stant communication with the outside world 
through his telephone; toll rates, too, have 
been reduced more than fifty per cent, and it 
is a fact that in this, your city of Niagara 
Falls, there is a colored washerwoman who 
transacts her business over a “Home’”’ tele- 
phone. 7" 

Who would dream of such conditions 
five years ago, when a Bell telephone cost 
anywhere from $36.00 to $60.00 a year for a 
resident instrument and $60.00 to $100.00 a 
year for a business instrument? This re- 
duction was brought about through the 
Independent telephone movement. 

It is but fitting that this convention 
should meet and deliberate in your fair 
city, for to its credit may it be said that its R. 
municipal authorities granted one of the = 
ot 


first Independent telephone franchises in the great state 

New York, and it is under that franchise that the _ pres- 
ent “Home” company operates. The other extreme, however, 
is met here, too. Your sister city across the river, through 


its Board of Aldermen, is considering at this time the granting of 
an exclusive franchise to the Bell monopoly. Idle prophecy has no 
value; nevertheless, it can be said with absolute certainty that 
should the righteous or unrighteous influeaces of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company prevail across the border it will be one of the 
most costly experiments that or any other city ever tried, and its 
citizens will pay dearly for it before the franchise expires. The 
very fact that an exclusive franchise is asked for should be in 
itself a sufficient reason to deny it. It shows absolutely that the 
Bell Telephone Company fears competition. But the residents of 


Niagara Falls, Ont.. need have no fear, for should the aldermen be 
deceived by the faise and misleading statements of the representa- 
tives of the Bell monopoly, their interests are safe in the hands of 
their Mayor, the Honorable Robt. Slater, who will without doubt 
vigorously exercise the vetoing power should the matter ever reach 
him. 
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And well may the Bell Telephone Companv fear competition. 
In the ten years of the existence of the Independent telephone 
movement it has to-day operating in the United States one million 
more instruments than the Bell company. In the Empire state it 
has installed more telephones in the last four years than the Bell 
Telephone Company installed in twenty-five years previous to that 
time. In the city of Buffalo the Independent company in the past 
four. years installed twice as many instruments as the Bell com- 
pany did in twenty years previous to that time. And right here in 
the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., in the month of February last, 
the Independent company installed more instruments than the Bell 
company had in the city prior to the incoming of the Independent 
company, and in the following month of March the Home company 
installed twice as many instruments as the Bell company installed 
in the twenty years of its existence prior to the beginning of the 
Independent movement. 

- Time will“ not permit me to dwell upon the improvement in 
telephonic equipment, the businesslike conduct in management and 
the courteous treatment of patrons which the Independent move- 
ment has brought about. 

This shows to you in a measure the im- 
mense growth of the Independent telephone 
movement. Men in all walks of life have 
given their moral and financial support to 
it, and to-day the doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
manufacturer and mechanic stand side by 
side enlisted in the cause of the common 
people against the trust, and the success we 
have had is attested by the figures I have 
given. 

Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, and as at all times in the past when 
oppression became unbearable people have 
banded together to fight the oppressor, we 
have banded together to fight an oppressor 
beside which the meat, trust, the oil trust, 
the sugar trust and all other trusts are but 
infants. We are banded together fighting a 
trust which existed for years before the 
other trusts were thought of, and one 
which has corrupted more legislative and 
municipal bodies than all the others com- 
bined. We could not successfully carry on 
this battle were it not for the fact that 
through fair and courteous treatment of 
our patrons we enjoy the hearty support 
and co-operation of every well-thinking and 
well-meaning person in every community 
in which we operate. 

Our sign is the shield, our motto “Fight- 
ing the Trust,” and in this work we stand 
to-day beside such men as Theodore Roose- 
velt, Joseph Folk, Brand Whitlock and 
Everett Colby, with this difference: We 
have won the battle and they have just be- 
gun. This movement cannot be stopped 
any more than the flow of water over your 
gorgeous cataract can be stopped, and as 
time goes on and this movement continues 
with its present strikes, in but a few short 
years all telephone instruments in use will 
be graced ‘with a shield and the Bell monopoly and its iniquities will 
have become but an unpleasant memory. 

Our time in your fair cities will of necessity be brief, yet its 
short duration will be amply augmented by the cordiality and sin- 
cerity of your welcome. This is our first visit here. We are com- 
ing again, and when we do, in the very near future, we will find 
from the immense power development taking place within your bor- 
ders that the cities of Niagara Falls will have become the greatest 
manufacturing and commercial center on the American continent if 
not the world. 

Again, on behalf of this body, for your generous and hearty 
welcome, I thank you. 

Several committees were then appointed. One was in- 
structed to draft a map of all the telephone lines in New 
York state showing the comparison between the Bell and 
Independent lines with the different plans of the lines. An- 
other committee was named to confer with the management 


of the railroads in the state with a view to installing the In- 
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dependent equipment in the various stations and also for 
the purpose of entering into agreements with the railroads. 

The advisability of having the State association join the 
National association was also discussed and a committee 
was named to look into this matter. All these committees 
will report to the executive committee. 

The minutes of the last meeting held in Albany were 
read by the secretary, after which the rural line question 
was discussed. Hon. J. B. Hoge, president of the Interna- 
tional Independent Telephone Association, made a stirring 
speech, in which he touched on the work being done by the 
International and State associations, and urged the New 
York State Association to join the International associa- 
tion. Short addresses were made by W. H. Johnston, John 
A. Harney, A. R. Smith and other delegates. 

A paper was read by G. H. Raymond on “Handling In- 
dependent Securities,’ another on “Standardization,” by L. 
E. Knapp, was presented to the convention. Mr. Belanger 
of Schenectady read the following paper, prepared by Miss 
Dempsey, chief operator of the Frontier Telephone Com- 
pany, on “The Kind of a Girl to Select for an Operator and 
How to Train Her.” 

MISS DEMPSEY’S PAPER. 


In presenting the following suggestions concerning the selection 
of operators, I have had in mind those qualities, the possession or 
lack of which make or mar the service in the average exchange. 

While it is desirable to secure the best help possible under any 
circumstances, greater care should be exercised in selecting opera- 
tors for the smaller offices, where so much is leit to the discre- 
tion and common sense of the operator. 

It is fortunate indeed that not only on account of there being 
fewer opportunities of obtaining employment in the smaller towns, 
but because of the difference in the cost of living, it is easier, as a 
rule, to secure a class of well educated and capable young women 
at the wages offered, superior perhaps to the majority of those to 
be found in the cities. 

Physical fitness, mental capacity and even temperament are the 
three prime requisites to be sought when selecting operators. Good 
health insures regular attendance, and upon this the uniformity 
of the service rendered is largely dependent. Keen, accurate eye- 
sight is very essential. By this I do not mean that applicants wear- 
ing glasses would be invariably rejected. On the contrary, the 
sight with the use of lenses is found to be reliable, other things 
being equal, the applicant would be accepted. Personally, I prefer 
an operator who does not find it necessary to aid the natural sight 
by artificial means. 

Simple tests of the applicants’ hearing should also be made. 
This can be accomplished by noticing whether the usual questions, 
asked in an ordinary tone, are answered readily, or whether it is 
necessary to repeat them. Another convenient way is to ask ques- 
tions over a telephone and note the results. 

An indispensabie asset of a telephone operator is a pleasing 
voice. This should not be construed as implying that all young 
women who seek employment as telephone operators, at the begin- 
ning need have voices for exchange work, but with voices of or- 
dinary quality it is rarely found impossible to acquire the desired 
modulation and tone. As a consequence of the natural nervous- 
ness a student feels when she is first launched forth to answer 
calls alone, her voice is often loud and even harsh, and only by 
careful, painstaking practice is this difficulty overcome. During an 
experience of a number of years, out of several hundred applicants 
examined, it was found necessary to reject only four on account of 
their voices. 

An operator should possess good judgment, tact and the ability 
to think and act quickly in emergencies. These qualities, while not 
always apparent in the possessor at the beginning, are sure to mani- 
fest themselves from day to day in the routine work of the exchange. 
In the average office, where the duties of operator and chief opera- 
tor often devolve upon: one person, their value cannot be over- 
estimated. 

From the first, operators should be impressed with the importance 
of regularity in attendance. I always make this one of the strong 
points in examining an applicant, and exact a promise of steady 
and faithful work. 

When an operator is unable to report for duty, a message by 
telephone or otherwise, advising of the circumstance, should be 
required at least one hour previous to the time the operator is 
scheduled for work. Then, if a substitute is necessary, ample time 
is afforded to make the arrangement. One method of promoting 
a uniform attendance is to arrange to excuse. operators from 
duty one day during a given period, say the week following their 
long Sunday shift. This gives the operators an opportunity to 
shop and attend to other personal affairs, and I find that it is much 
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better to permit a systematic absence and arrange for it, than to 
be compelled to operate with a force of unreliable attendants. 

While the success of an exchange is not so entirely dependent 
upon the punctuality of its employes, the general discipline of the 
office is affected if it is not required. Operators who make a prac- 
tice of hurrying in on the stroke of the hour or a few minutes 
after, breathless and flurried, are in no condition to take up the 
exacting work at the switchboard. I have found that the em- 
barrassment caused by entering the exchange late, does not pre- 
vent a repetition of the offense, but the penalty of a few minutes 
overtime to be worked at the end of the day, has proven effectual 
in remedying the tardy habit. 

The student, after being examined and accepted, should be 
placed under the instruction of an experienced operator and allowed 
to listen-in for several days. The names of the parts of the 
apparatus on the face of the switchboard and their various uses 
should be learned. Then the system of numbering and the mark- 
ings used to denote the change of calling number, telephone re- 
moved, etc., should be taken up, and the student thoroughly drilled 
until she is able to answer any question without hesitation. 

After sufficient time has been spent in listening-in and receiving 
instructions, to enable the student to understand the method of 
operation, the practical application of the rules of the exchange, and 
the correct phrases to be used in dealing with subscribers, should 
be taught. It is my belief that no exchange is too small to be 
benefited by a set of rules for the guidance of its employes. The 
course to be taken under circumstances that are likely to arise in 
the daily handling of the business, should be outlined, and the 
operators required to conform to their directions as closely as 
possible. It is advisable to have the rules both brief and compre- 
hensive. 

If the student shows upon being examined that she is competent 
to take up the work, she is assigned to a position at the switch- 
board, either during the light hours of the day, or next to a skillful 
operator during regular hours, if her presence does not interfere 
with the quick handiing of the work. 


Until a student is able to do the work with confidence, and 
some degree of speed, she should be watched carefully by a 
monitor or instructing operator. The training of a_ student does 
not end when she is assigned to a position at the switchboard. In 
fact, a most important part of her training begins at this time, 
and great care should be taken to guard against the forming of 
improper habits of handling cords and plugs, making a careless 
busy test, and last, but not least, indifferent supervision of connec- 
tions. I find that it is advisable to consider each mistake or viola- 
tion of the rules of sufficient importance to warrant correction, but 
the mistakes should be brought to the student’s attention in an 
agreeable manner. Do not allow any one to give instructions or 
make corrections in a nagging way. It only causes extreme 
nervousness in the student which occasions more serious blunders. 

Particular attention should be given to the students’ enunciation, 
and to me, this is an important point. Time spent in repetition of 
numbers and sentences not only wastes the subscribers’ time and 
exasperates them, but will tend to slow the service. It is well 
known that ordinarily it is more difficult to make oneself under- 
stood over a telephone than in direct conversation, and for this 
reason greater care should be taken to speak distinctly. 


A serious difficulty which is encountered in the small exchanges, 
from which the larger offices are comparatively free, is the custom 
generally followed by subscribers of calling by name instead of by 
number. While this is most convenient from the subscribers’ stand- 
point, one can readily understand how detrimental such a practice 
is when students begin work at the switchboard. To allow sub- 
scribers to call in this way, occasions much delay in the work, and 
the habit should be discouraged. In places where it is found im- 
possible to induce the use of number calls exclusively, the students 
should be upheld when the service is slow. Knowledge of names 
and numbers may be a help to quick service, but from our stand- 
point it should be regarded as an accomplishment rather than a 
duty of the operator. 

To be a success, an operator must take a lively interest in her 
work, and feel that she is responsible for a certain part of the 
whole. Success in this line cannot be attained by mere mechanical 
effort, any more than in any other business. After the student has 
served a brief apprenticeship at the switchboard, it takes one but 
a short time to discover if she be a lackadaisical time-server. 

This sort of a girl would act as a drawback to the service 
through her own indifference and by the influence she would have 
over her associates. However skilful she may be as an operator, 
her presence in the exchange would be a serious menace. We 
should not look for paragons of perfection for telephone operators, 
but we must make the measure of qualifications commensurate to 
the high standard of service which the Independent Telephone 
companies have set to be maintained. 


The following were the officers and executive committee 
Dr. W. R. Campbell, Niagara 


Falls, president; C. N. Cowie, Syracuse, vice-president ; 
R. Max Eaton, Niagara Falls, secretary. The following 
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comprise the executive committee: Bb. G. Hubbell, Buf- 
falo; J. I’. Stockwell, Syracuse; George R. Fuller, Roches- 
ter; Floyd M. Dowell, Imira; T. Harvey Ferris, Utica; 
G. B. Wright, Jamestown; W. L. Burk, Troy; T. H. Gris- 
wold, Plattsburg; S. B. Rawson, Albany; W. H. Johnston, 
Buffalo; I. R. Poole, Utica. 

During the intermission between the morning and after- 
noon sessions a conference of the managers of the Con- 
solidated Telephone Company was held, nearly 100 being 
present. An address was made by Mr. B. G. Hubbell, pres- 
ident of the Consolidated Company, and one of the most 
prominent Independent telephone men in the East. Short 
talks were made by Byron L. Moore, G. M. Gillett, Hugh 
Taylor, J. D. Pugh, V. H. Calhoun, G. H. Raymond, W. 
W. Kidney and others. 

In the evening a banquet was tendered the delegates at 
the International Hotel, Dr. W. R. Campbell, the new 
president, acting as toastmaster. Talks were made by Hon. 
Robert Slater, J. H. Ferris, F. J. McKenna, A. R. Smith 
and others. It was in every sense an enjoyable affair. The 
list of delegates in attendance follows: 


DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 


B. G. Hubbell, president; Byron L. Moore, general manager 
frontier Telephone Company; Hugh Taylor, cashier; J. D. Pugh, 
auditor; V. H. Calhoun, construction superintendent; W. W. Kid- 
ney, chief engineer; Lloyd E. Knapp, sales manager; S. F. Scheu, 
purchasing agent; Harry Gaul, trafic manager; G. W. Gillett, at- 
torney; Claude Ewing, manager of exchanges; Byron Daggett, dis- 
trict manager; G. H. Raymond, Raymond Bissell, J. J. Johnston, F. 
Price, G. Barrett Rich, F. S. Schieferle, B. Christensen, W. H. 
Lamme, G. C. Keogler, L. E. Clark, C. N. Tackaberry, Virgil Hay- 
den, William A. Wadsworth, M. A. Close, William Breese, F. C. 
Soop, Charles Duerr, Oscar Theisen, V. J. Davis, W. R. Garman, R. 
G. Logan, F. J. Dorn, H. R. Robertson, C. F. Cannon, Buffalo; F. 
W. Swift, Alden; G. H. Wilder, Akron; N. Reading, Attica; M. 
Cottrill, Arcade; W. G. Keller, Avon; T. W. Chase, Bath; P. L. 
Steves, Franklinville; H. E. Stevens, Corfu; A. J. Griffs, Cherry 
Creek; F. E. Mahon, Charlotte; F. A. Klock, Corning; J. J. John- 
son, Clifton Springs; Horace S. Neil, Salamanca; L. D. Parsell, 
South Dayton; D. H. Young, Darien; J. M. Brogan, Dansville; F. 
A. Noble, Enfield; H. L. Green, East Aurora; W. W. Thomas, 
Friendship; L. W. Shipman, Gowanda; J. J. Clark, Holley; C. M. 
Briggs, Hamburg; V. Lillibridge, Honeoye Falls; C. M. Kelley, 
Hornell; L. B. Eaton, LeRoy; J. T. Coventry, Lima; Emory Smith, 
Livonia; B. P. Broephel, Moscow; E. E. Larham, Mt. Morris; H. 
W. Wightman, North Collins; S. A. Lane, Penn Yan; W. H. 
Collins, East Rush; W. I. Lamphere, Silver Creek; F. H. Brace, 
Springville; C. W. Brown, Wayland; H. A. Benedict, Wellsville; 
F. R. Hillhouse, Gowanda; F. K. Best, Fairport: C. E. Hawley, 
Geneseo; George Bebe, Friendship; H. F. Flint, Bath: S. F. Dye, 
Geneva; R. B. Fegan, Ithaca. 

A number of manufacturers made exhibits at the con- 
vention. Among them were: 


American Automatic Telephone Company, Rochester, New York, 
represented by J. W. Lattig and Charles W. Goodrum. American 
Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Michigan, represented by George 
W. Rodormer. American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago, 
represented by J. G. Ihmsen. Automatic Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, represented by C. L. Fisher. Century Telephone Construction 
Company, Buffalo, represented by B. G. Hubbell, B. L. Moore. L. 
EK. Knapp, F. J. Goodman, L. E. Clark, M. A. Close, S. F. Thy. 
C. L. Cannon, F. Schiferele, and B. Christiansen. Frank B. Cook, 
Chicago, represented by F. W. Pardee and S. C. Platt. Dean Elec- 
tric Company, Elyria, Ohio, represented by S. B. Rawson, R. Davis 
and E. Krause. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, represented by J. R. Power. W. N. Mathews & 
Brother, St. Louis, represented by V. L. Crawford. Sterling Elec- 
tric Company, Lafayette, Indiana, represented by Evan Shelby. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
represented by FE. A. Tyler and F. W. King. Williams Telephone & 
Supply Company, Cleveland, represented by C. W. Hunt. 





LAKE SHORE EXTENDING ITS TELEPHONE 
SERVICE. 

The Lake Shore railway is at present engaged in stringing 
a second long distance telephone wire from Chicago to 
New York, to accommodate the rush of business which 
can not be handled by the other company wire. It has only 
heen a few years since the Lake Shore introduced its own 
telephone system, doing away with the toll line of the Bell 
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company. The New York Central proper was the first to 
take the stand, but presently the long distance wire was 
strung all the way from Chicago to New York. During the 
past year or two lines have been strung from the principal 
points on the Lake Shore to other important centers reached 
by that railroad, and the result has been that the Lake Shore 
to-day has long distance telephone communications made 
possible between practically all points on its line. The busi- 
ness done has become so heavy that it is now found that 
the telephone lines are far from adequate, and the additional 
wire is being strung to take care of the business. The rapid 
work made possible by the long distance wire is said to be 
much more satisfactory than that by telegraph, and there is 
some discussion in Lake Shore circles of using the tele- 
phone almost exclusively for all railroad work on that 
system, 





DECKELFRESSER AND HIS TELE- 
PHONE. 

The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Mutual Telephone Line 
of Pinhook has not proven a universal favorite, says Judge. 
Yesterday “Central” was dozing at her post when there 
came a heavy and hurried footfall on the stairway, and one 
of the newest subscribers, Mr. Adolf Deckelfresser, a 
butcher of New Breslau township, came storming into the 
room. 

“Yerk me dot delefone oudt righdt avay qvick!” he 
cried. 

“Why—why, Mr. Deckelfresser! what’s the matter?” 

“Yerk it von mine haus righdt avay oudt!” 

“What’s the trouble—-what’s the trouble?” 

“Oudt mit it—oudt mit it! Vot troobles? Der krocery 
mann holler me oop und he say, ‘Pay me dot bills vot you 
owe me.’ Oudt mit it—oudt mit it!” 

“But, you see—” 

“Der oldt beerpeddler on der corner holler me oop und 
he say, ‘Deckelfresser, komm hehr mit das gelt vas you owe 
for ten years alretty yet.’ Oudt mit it—oudt mit it!” 

“But you can pay them up and then it will be all right.” 

“‘Dinkle dinkle, dinkle! Hullo! Iss dot Deckelfresser ?’ 

“*Vaw. Vas iss?’ 

“Kann I soldt you a greamery sebarador? Vas? 
in der vorldt. Sechs dollar down und rest auf time.’ 

“Oudt mit it—oudt mit it! Yerk me dot delefone oudt!”’ 

“Well but you see—” 

“Dinkle, dinkle, dinkle! 
yet?’ 

“*Yaw. Vas iss?” 

“*Hans Hochspieler! 
vas ?” 

“*VYaw; Hans vork by me. Vas iss?’ 

“Bring him by der delefone vonce. 
him.’ 

“T go me by der barn oudt und bring Hans by der vire 
in, und he say, ‘Hullo, hullo! Vas iss den los? Hullo!’ 

“Und a feller he laff ofer der vire und he say, ‘Vere 
vould you haf been, Hans, mine boy, if I didn’t call you 
vonce?’ You see, hey—you see? Dot all der times shack- 
ass business ofer der vire drife me vildt—drife me crazy! 
Yerk it oudt—yerk me dot delefone oudt!’” 

en” 


MR. ADOLF 


Best 


Iss dot Deckelfresser alretty 


He vork by you auf der farm— 


I vant speak mit 


“*T)'nkle, dinkle, dinkle! Hullo!’ 
“ “Hullo! 
“‘*Hutlo! Deckelfresser ?’ 


“Yaw. Vas iss?’ 

“*Take your shimney in der haus, Deckelfresser. Der 
vetter iss too coldt for a shimney to shtay by der haus ouct. 
Dinkle, dinkle!’ Gott! vas iss? Yerk it oudt—yerk it 
oudt! I gifs you von day alretty vet, und den I boosts me 
You 
And he stormed 


mineselluf der delefone mit ein sletchhammer oudt. 
vershtay Deckelfresser ? 
dawn the stairs. 


Guten 


tag.” 





THE TELEPHONE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


By R. S. Goode 


THE RURAL TELEPHONE IN ENGLAND. 


F AN article in a recent issue of the Spectator is to be 
taken seriously, a splendid opportunity awaits improve- 
ment in England by energetic promoters of the Amer- 

ican telephone system. Telephones must still be regarded 
as something of a novelty there, since otherwise the Spec- 
tator’s article would be unintelligible. 

It appears that Mr. Rider Haggard, who is never more 
entertaining than when discussing something about which 
his information is not quite exact, addressing the Co-Op- 
erative Small Holdings Society in annual meeting, gravely 
proposed the telephone as a “new remedy for rural depop- 
ulation,” and stated that while he was in the United States 
as a commissioner of the British government to inquire 
into the condition of Salvation Army colonies, he had been 
told by the Secretary of Agriculture that the telephone had 
“actually succeeded in stopping the exodus from the coun- 
try into the towns.” He added, and the addition will not 
increase his popularity in the country districts here, that 
after “they,” presumably Secretary Wilson and other wise 
sociologists, had solved the problem of keeping the men on 
the farms by fixing up a telephone in every house, “the 
women no longer sighed for the amusements of the town; 
after their work was done they gossiped to each other over 
the telephone.” ’Tis well for Mr. Haggard that he included 
the words “after their work was done”; but it will be hard 
to overlook “they gossiped.” 

It will, of course, be news to most Americans that every 
farmhouse in this country has a telephone. Telephones in 
rural sections are very numerous, to be sure, but they are 
still far from being universal; and more’s the pity. Tele- 
phones are humanizers and civilizers; they make for indus- 
trial and social progress by bringing people closer together 
and thus broadening their interest in and deepening their 
sympathy for one another. In this country farmhouse tele- 
phones are not devoted exclusively to gossip, however, be- 
cause progressive people—and they are the class who have 
telephones—set little store by idle gossip such as Mr. Hag- 
gard thinks would prove so attractive in rural England. 
The telephone in this country is a means of communication 
employed largely for purposes of business, for, it should be 
understood, we make a business of our pleasures, our rela- 
tions and our recreations. The telephone has done a great 
deal to render life on the farm more enjoyable—some would 
say endurable—and thus has aided materially in preventing 
the “exodus” townward. 

Perhaps, taking into account all the circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at that our slower-moving English 
friends have advanced so moderately in the direction of 
suburban and rural telephone service extension. Business 
and industrial conditions in English villages and farming 
communities are widely different from those in this country. 
There is not the same demand for haste and nothing ap- 
proaching even remotely the trade competition to which we 
are so accustomed. But a change must come in time and 
thinking men over there are preparing for it. They are be- 
ginning to realize that “unless they accommodate them- 
selves to the quicker pace at which others are thinking and 
working they will be left behind.” Nothing accelerates the 


Nusiness pace like the telephone, and it follows that with a 
more general recognition of this fact will come from every 
juarter an increased demand for the practically indispen- 
able instrument. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM NEEDED IN MADEIRA, 


Consul Maxwell Blake of Funchal reports that a tele- 
phone system is badly needed on the island of Madeira. 
The country contains 150,000 people, one-third of the num- 
ber residing in Funchal, a rich and prosperous city, the 
trade of which is carried on by Portuguese, English and 
German merchants. The place is also a winter resort, with 
numerous hotels and villas occupied about six months of the 
year. The different business enterprises carry on trade 
throughout the island, which is rather mountainous, so that 
communication is difficult. The island is 36 miles long and 
3 miles wide. A franchise for a telephone system might 
be secured from the Lisbon government, especially if Portu- 
guese capital were interested in the enterprise. No Amer- 
ican money is invested in this rich island, and it is hoped 
that this chance will not be neglected. 

Telephonic communication on the East Indian Railway, 
India, has been found to facilitate train working and com- 
munication between the staff, and arrangements are being 
made to provide 200 telephone instruments to supplement 
those already in use. 


ROME WILL BE MODERNIZED, 


The ministry of posts and telegraphs recently appointed 
a commission to investigate the telephone service through- 
out the country, with the result that in many places a com- 
plete change was found to be necessary. In Rome, for ex- 
ample, the service was found to be extremely bad, and that 
town will probably be one of the first to be modernized in 
this respect. The appointment of this commission was the 
first step in the project of the ministry to take over control 
of the telephone service of the whole country. Thus the 
moment seems most propitious for investigation by our 
manufacturers, and because the government will undoubted- 
ly prefer a uniform system throughout Italy an immense 
business might possibly be the reward of the successful bid- 
der for the modernization of the service in the first large 
towns in which it is undertaken under government control. 

It is reported from Kabul, Afghanistan, that the Amir 
has decided to establish telephonic communication between 
his various chief cities, and especially on the Russian 
frontier. 


IMPROVING ITALY’S TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


Consul Paul Nash of Venice reports that the telephone 
service in Italy, both urban and intercommunal, has hither- 
to been almost entirely in the hands of two great companies 
—the Societa Alta Italia, operating in Milan, Genoa, and 
Turin, and the Societa Generale Italiana pei Telefoni ed 
Applicazioni Elettriche, controlling Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Naples and the Sicilian towns. 

In the beginning of 1904 the ministry of posts and tele- 
graphs took over the Venice telephone system, extending 
the service, raising the pay of the employees, and reducing 
the rates, but in spite of increased expenses putting aside 
some $12,000 a year toward a fund for the changing of the 
entire system. The time has now come when bids for 
this change are being made, and already three have been re- 
ceived—one from an American, one from a French and one 
from a German firm. These bids are yet to be submitted 
to the ministry at Rome by the local director, and there is 
still time for other American firms to compete if they act 
promptly. 














SHOOTING TELEPHONE TROUBLE 


An Article from the Cumberland Telephone Journal 


By E. D. 


trouble trouble till trouble troubles you.” Good ad- 

vice to paste in your hat—provided you are not a 
“telephone man.” It may be truthfully said of the tele- 
phone man that he is one of the few individuals that is 
always hunting trouble. But, verily, I say unto you, that 
there are many who hunt trouble but few who find it. And 
why? Because there are troublemen and troublemen. Tele- 
phone troubles have been responsible for the production of 
much vanity and the “trouble shooter.” How the word 
“shooter” originated I have never been able to figure out, 
unless it came from some one watching the efforts of a 
timed troubleman, trying to knock out a cross with rocks 
to avoid climbing a pole without “handles,” as a green hand 
once designated pole steps. However, it is with the trouble 
shooter largely that this article deals. There are two kinds 
of trouble shooters; the one that knows his business and 
the one that thinks he does. One is worth every penny 
of his salary to the company, and the other is worth twice 
as much if he would only work for “our friends the enemy.” 
The “real thing’ accomplishes his duty by hard and consci- 
entious work, deep thought and cold analysis. He is a 
physician, and he makes the ills that the telephone is heir 
to his life study while he is a trouble shooter, for the gen- 
uine trouble shooter generally proves to be a man fitted to 
take on more serious work, and as shooting the trouble is a 
pretty good telephone education in itself, he soon graduates 
and goes on up. The real troubleman is like a hawk after 
a chicken for a hard “case.” No trip can be too hard, no ° 
drive too long, no weather can quench his professional in- 
stinct. He goes after it to find it, and he does find it, but 
he goes further than this; he applies the remedy. It may 
mean hard work, it may mean a two-man job, but he does 
it, and puts his feet under the table at home that night with 
a strenuous appetite and the knowledge that it is “not a 
shame to take the money.” The real troubleman is not dis- 
posed to regard the telephone user as a “chronic kicker.” 
Ile does not stop to argue that the wire chief is all wrong, 
and just hunts up cases because he has nothing else to do. 
Ife realizes that he is playing a mighty important thinking 
and working part on the telephone stage and he knows that 
if he only plays that part hard enough and long enough that 
his chances of becoming a “star” are first rate, and it’s 
“hustle” for him. He is generally the first one around in 
the morning and the last one to come into the stable in the 
evening. And by and by he is “headlined” as manager of 
some important exchange, with all his prospects of the 
brightest. 

The other kind of troubleman? Oh, well, he’s different. 
What he thinks he knows would fill a Carnegie gift library ; 
what he really knows could be sent by mail without having 
“postage due” stamped across the envelope. To him the 
telephone public is one vast phalanx of kickers, chronic 
kickers at that. Their sole mission in life is to, in “malice 
aforethought” and with the aid of the arch conspirator. the 
wire chief, make life a burden and a nightmare to the 
aforesaid trouble chaser. If he goes to a telephone and it 
happens to be working only long enough to get in his test 
and ©. K., that’s all he wants. He does not look any further. 
“What's the use, anyway? It’s working!’ And off he 


r SHERE is a time-honored adage which runs “Never 





goes, and stays in until some one else goes and finds it. 
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He is the man that hangs a brick on a line to clear a cross 
or crimps slack out with his pliers. He is the man that 
shies at a job of real work like a horse at a block stump. 
He is the man that will knock out a cross between slack 
lines, and if it is too rusty to crimp, or, if he can’t find a 
brick to hang on, will go off and leave them to cross up 
again, and so on and so on—as long as he lasts. So much 
for the trouble shooters. Now for a word on the game they 
shoot. Trouble can ruin a company’s service. It is one of 
the greatest factors in the reputation of a company for giv- 
ing good service. To the thoughtless, trouble is trouble, and 
that’s all. Suppose we analyze it—‘‘take the case off and 
look at the works.” What do we find? First, the subscrib- 
er’s service has been interrupted, perhaps just as he needed it 
most. The subscriber gets in a bad humor and, figurative- 
ly, the company gets a black eye. It costs the company, 
perhaps, two dollars to clear up that particular case. So 
the company has the black eye and paid two dollars to get 
it. As about fifty per cent of troubles come from the fact 
that some one has been careless or neglectful, this particu- 
lar case may have been one of that class, and as such is 
an expensive proposition. Many cases might indicate a 
large amount of that class of work. Multiply this one case 
by thousands, and we can see what it means to the com- 
pany. Enough trouble could put a company out of busi- 
ness unless it has a very long pocketbook. 

Excessive trouble in a telephone system indicates a con- 
dition bordering on general breakdown of the nervous sys- 
tem, and the services of the skilled physician are needed. 
and needed badly. Much of this trouble is the result of 
careless building and installing, while a greater portion of 
it comes from faulty, careless trouble shooters and their 
methods, permitting cases to go by default. because trou- 
ble did not happen to show when they gave in their O. K., 
thus allowing the most aggravating of all forms of trouble 
—repeaters, and piling up expense on the company and 
making dents in its reputation for giving high-class ser- 
vice. 

Therefore I say unto you it behooves every man who 
has to do with the mechanical workings of the company in 
any manner, shape or form, to do the very best he can—to 
build switchboards, put up cables, run lines and _ install 
equipment—so that the date of the first case of trouble 
will be as far removed as possible, and that any case may 
be the result of accident rather than neglect. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact for an instant that ninety- 
eight per cent of complaints are based on a solid foundation, 
and he that diagnoses the case properly, by. reasoning 
when there is nothing visible, will always find it. I have 
been in the business twenty vears. have served time both as 
line chief and trouble shooter, and have never seen the so- 
called chronic “kicker.” When a man complains there is 
generally trouble somewhere. Sometimes he is mistaken; 
it is some other line that he was trying to talk to, but the 
result is the same—the trouble is there, and a shrewd 
troubleman will locate that trouble, and the complainant 
is relieved as much as if the case was on his own line. 
One thing can be set down as truth from which there is no 
variation—when a subscriber’s telephone is in order and 
the subscribers’ lines that he is daily doing business with 
are in order, there will be no complaint from that sub- 
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scriber. Ninety-nine times out of one hundred, when a 
man complains, if we go far enough and dig deep enough, 
we will find what we are looking for. When a case is in- 
visible, sometimes apparently impossible, sit down and 
think it out. Begin with what combination of circum- 
stances could produce the trouble as set forth by the sub- 
scriber, getting from him the most minute and seemingly 
unimportant details, and if you have done all this carefully 
the chances are that you can go and put your hand on the 
trouble, “just as easy.” The most complicated cases are 
generally the simplest. A part of my education was taking 
care of special cases, and to illustrate what can be done by 
quizzing the subscriber, I will mention two “mysterious” 
cases that came to me. One was a report of a subscriber 
who claimed that he could talk all over town perfectly, 
but when he tried to talk out of town his telephone just 
wouldn’t “work at all.” This case had been going on 
repeatedly without being found, and was given to me. I 
quizzed the subscriber and got a full description of his 
trouble. Then I asked, “Is there anything you do when 
you talk out of town that you don’t do in talking locally?” 
He first said no, then, after thinking a moment, said: “I 
always close the door.” I immediately decided the door 
was causing his trouble, and upon examination found the 
wires had been carried across the door facing and pushed 
back in the corner by the edge of the door. One of them 
had broken, but its natural spring kept the broken end to- 
gether. Closing the door separated them. Thus, when he 
received a call out of town and closed the door, for the 
sake of quiet, he opened his line. 

The other case was somewhat similar, report coming 
from a residence “that the telephone wouldn’t work after 
seven o'clock in the evening.” Upon investigation, I found 
the telephone in the dining room. I examined everything 
carefully; could see nothing wrong; telephone working 
perfectly. Asked the same question: ‘What do you all do 
about seven o’clock that is unusual?” The reply was: 
“Nothing, but close up the blinds after supper.” Upon 
examination I found the office wire carried in over the sill; 
the shutter, being old, had recently been braced with a 
piece of tin along the bottom edge. This tin had grad- 
ually scraped the insulation off the wires until closing the 
shutters at seven o’clock put the telephone on short circuit 
until they were opened again. 

These cases are given merely as examples of what may 
be done by quizzing and reasoning out certain things that 
could produce certain results, instead of trusting to blind 
luck and haphazard blundering along, looking for some- 
thing that possibly is not there while you are looking for it. 
Yea, verily, there are many that hunt for trouble but few 
that find it (when it’s telephone trouble). But the real 
troubleman is worthy of his hire. He is a factor for good 
service. We wish him well and hope that his long trail 
after trouble may lead him straight to the manager’s desk 
of some exchange that needs a man of his calibre. And 
may his “troubles” all be as dreams that vanish when the 
dreamer wakes. 





TELEPHONE PROGRESS. 


The mark of 6,000,000 telephones set by the Interna- 
tional Independent Telephone Association seems in a fair 
way to be realized if the present demands upon Independ- 
ent telephone manufacturers keeps up, says the Telephone 
World. 

Here we are at a season of the year when telephone 
manufacturers generally have time to clean up and take 
stock, but so far as we are able to learn all the factories are 
running full time and building additions to their plants. 
The telephone business seems to be growing at a constantly 
increasing ratio, and at the present rate the dream of tele- 
phone engineers, “A telephone in every house and every 
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place of business,’ seems in a fair way to be realized. Sub- 
scribers are coming in so fast that the problem of taking 
care of them all will soon be a subject of very serious con- 
sideration to all exchange managers. Many large ex- 
changes have not yet developed much more than half the 
territory they cover. The Bell company has notoriously 
failed to do so and it never seems to wake up until it has 
active Independent opposition. 

Old time telephone men treated the telephone as a sort 
of an improved telegraph system to be confined solely to 
those who had offices in the business districts of our cities 
and towns. Independents have popularized the telephone, 
and have used it in the development of every feature of 
our social as well as business life with the result that the 
business man finds the telephone more useful than ever, for 
he can reach everybody in town and the surrounding 
country. 

If the telephone under the old order of things was worth 
$100 a year to the business man it ought to be worth $500 
a year to him now, because with two telephones he can talk 
to about ten times as many people. Where formerly he 
used his telephone five times a day he now uses his tele- 
phones at least twenty times and this does not count the 
increasing calls, which will reach as many more. 





RULES FOR POOR SERVICE. 


The following set of rules for telephone users, which ap- 
peared originally in “The Telephone” some ten years ago, 
are going the rounds: 

If you have a telephone in your office or store, call up 
“central” and then wait on a customer. 

Take your time in answering the bell, or, what is better, 
do not answer it at all, but in about half an hour ring up 
and ask who called you, and get mad if central has forgot- 
ten who it was. She has nothing else to do. 

Hang up the receiver, big end up, as in this way it gets 
full of dust. 

Bang the transmitter with a lead pencil as though you 
intended to knock it through the wall. This invariably 
makes it talk better. 

When through talking, drop the receiver or throw it 
down. This allows the batteries to run out and breaks the 
strands in the receiver cords. 

Open the generator box with a knife or an axe and take a 
look at things. If the interior does not look right, pull out 
a few wires and leave the box open. This improves the 
service wonderfully. 

Throw a metal inkstand, etc., on top of the telephone, 
which will short circuit your telephone; then go to sleep 
and no one can call you. 

Never ring off when through talking, 
“central” you have. Let her guess it. 

Never speak kindly to the operator, as she is more used 
to being called names. 

On Sundays and holidays use your telephone all you pos- 
sibly can, for your operator is only a piece of machinery, 
and does not care for worldly pleasures. 


as it will notify 





TELEPHONE IN LOCOMOTIVE. 


J. W. Tatum, of Durham, Va., has secured a patent on 
a device intended to prevent railroad wrecks. There is some- 
thing like a trolley wire arrangement over the railroad track 
and in each cab is a telephone. The gong on the telephone 
sounds when two trains approach within something like three 
miles of each other. An engineer can ring up and talk 
to another engineer twelve miles away when both trains 
are running at full speed. The first actual test of the in- 
ventions will be made on the new Durham and Southern 
road from Durham to Apex, N. C. 









DEAN ELECTRIC'S NEW CONTRACTS. 


A contract for one of the largest Independent toll-boards, 
including test-board and telegraph equipment, has been 
awarded to the Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, same 
to be installed for the United States Telephone Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The main toll-board consists of 25 op- 
erators’ positions, in addition to chief operator’s and as- 
sistant’s desk, monitor’s positions, supervisory sets, and a 
messenger call system, which provides special keys for each 
operator’s position. The equipment also will include cal- 
culagraphs, intermediate distributing frames, relay, repeat- 
ing coil, condenser and cable racks. The test-board is to be 
of three positions, arranged for all modern telephone and 
telegraph testing, and connecting apparatus. There also 
will be two repeater tables, duplicate charging and ringing 
machines, duplicate sets of sixty cells each, storage battery, 
cabinet, morris and fuse panels, power board and complete 
telegraph transmitting apparatus. In short, this is to be 
one of the most modern, long distance toll operating and 
test boards, for simultaneous telephone and telegraph work, 
vet devised. 

In addition to the Cleveland installation, the following 
contracts have been received: People’s Telephone Com- 
pany, Butler, Pa., for one 3,000 line, common battery mul- 
tiple board, equipped for 12,000 local lines and 1o rural 
lines, in addition to one two-position, 20-line toll-board, ar- 
ranged with line-switching keys for switching the toll lines 
onto the local positions for night service; also duplicate 
charging machines, duplicate harmonic converters, storage 
battery power board, intermediate distributing frame and 
relay rack, besides chief operator’s and wire chief’s desks. 

Petroleum Telephone Company, Titusville, Pa., 2,000 line 
common battery multiple, three sections equipped ; two posi- 
tion toll equipped for 4o lines, intermediate distributing 
frame, relay rack, charging machines, duplicate storage bat- 
teries, duplicate harmonic converters, power board, chief 
operator’s and wire chief's desks. 

Petroleum Telephone Company, Franklin, Pa., 2,000 line 
common battery multiple with four sections equipped ; three 
toll sections with an ultimate capacity for 60 toll lines, dupli- 
cate harmonic converters, charging machines, duplicate 
storage batteries, main and intermediate distributing frames, 
relay rack, chief operator’s and wire chief’s desks. 

Tuscarawas County Telephone Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, 1,200 line common battery multiple, charging ma- 
chine, duplicate harmonic converters, duplicate storage bat- 
teries, power board, main distributing frame and relay rack. 

Cuvahoga Telephone Company, Collinwood, Ohio, 2,000 
line common battery multiple, solid mahogany finish, three 
sections to be equipped; also to furnish duplicate harmonic 
converters. 

Walton Telephone Company, Walton, N. Y., 1,000 line 
common battery multiple, completely equipped for Dean 
harmonic party line. 

Statesville Telephone Company, Statesville, N. C., 1,200 
line common battery multiple with full Dean selective party 
line equipment, with duplicate harmonic converters. 

All the above contracts are for complete Dean harmonic 
party line equipment with 4-party individual indicating 
ringing key with metal lamp jacks, spring metal lamp caps; 
also test cords and keys are provided for each position for 
testing cords, line and supervisory relays. In addition to 
the common battery contracts above mentioned, a 1,000 
line magneto multiple with 4-party indicating ringing key 
fully equipped for Dean selective 4-party line system, dupli- 
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cate harmonic converters, is being built for the Saline Tele- 
phone Company, Marshall, Mo. 

Also the Home Telephone Company, Pasadena, Cal., 
with 350 equipped, magneto, full power plant, charging set 
and power board. 

Home Telephone Company, Russellville, Ky., 600 line 
with Dean 4-party individual indicating ringing key, dupli- 
cate harmonic converters. 

Central Telephone Company, New Castle, N. B., Canada, 
equipped with 8-party individual indicating ringing key 
and harmonic converter. 

Besides other boards at Norman, Okla., Rivesville, W. 
Va., Waynesboro, Pa., Springport, Mich., Georgetown, O., 
Youngstown, O., McConnellsville, O., Bellwood, Neb., 
Llano, Texas. 

Also five section mahogany toll board for the United 
States Telephone Company, Los Angeles, Cal. These five 
sections are being placed in connection with the five old 
sections which are now in operation, having been installed 
by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 





GRAY SHIELD PAY STATION. 


The Gray Telephone Pay Station Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, which is the pioneer in the pay station busi- 
ness, having for the past 
eighteen years manufac- 
tured toll equipment, has 
lately added to its exten- 
sive line the “Shield” 
pay station, which is the 
shape and color of the 
Independent emblem as 
adopted by the Interna- 
tional convention. This 
piece of apparatus is 
very neat and attractive 
and is finished in colors. 
The station, while new 
in its design, patents be- 
ing but lately taken out, 
has all the valuable features to be found in other Gray pay 
stations. They are entirely automatic in action, requiring 
ihe user to simply drop the coin in the slot. 

The signals are all sounded automatically by the falling 
coin. In eliminating all levers, springs and movable parts 
the company claims this pay station furnishes the most 
rapid service with the lowest cost of maintenance. 





Giay Shield 


Pay Station. 





FOR THE TELEPHONE MANAGER. 


Telephone men throughout the country are gradually 
realizing the true importance of a perfect switch-hook. This 
little piece of mechanism is being carefully studied and 
practical, new ideas are being tried out in its manufacturing. 

The Andrae switch-hook is said to be one of the most 
satisfactory of these devices ever marketed. It is pro- 
nounced absolutely “shockless.” It is entirely self-con- 
tained and is said to have perfect point of contact—being 
made from pure platinum. Furthermore, it is possible to 
remove the switch-hook without disturbing the contact 
springs or altering the adjustment in any way. 

The Andrae people also specialize on a U-shaped ringer. 
This device is guaranteed not to lose its magnetism. The 
cores are of double annealed imported Norway iron and 
are wound with all-silk wire. The feature of this ringer, 
which has appealed most forcibly to hundreds of telephone 
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men, is its method of adjustment. A screw driver is the 
only necessary tool for installing it. Further particulars 
can be had by writing Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





THE ILLINOIS ELECTRIC’S BALL CLUB. 


The Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, evidently has hustlers 
in every department. During the season now closing the 
employes of this establishment have maintained a winning 
ball club which has met and conquered everything in its 
class or near it. Following are some of the club’s scores to 
date and a picture of the team follows: 

Score against Felix Colts, 6 to 5 (14 innings) ; American 
Electric Supply Company, 17 to 7; Manhattan Giants, 6 to 
2; Western Electric Company No. 2, 4 to 1; Billy Low’s 
Stars, I to 0; American Electric Supply Company, 9 to o 
(forfeited) ; Okonites, 12 to 0; Jimmie Wolf’s Raven Cores, 


iad 





Illinois Electric Company’s Base Ball Club. 


5 to 4; Pinkert’s Pets, 3 to 4; Tom Grier’s, 1900's, 6 to 0; 
Columbias, 3 to 6; Bryant, Jrs., 15 to 2; P. K.’s, 3 to 2. 
The players in the illustration from left to right, upper 
row, are: Charles Nyquist, first base; Frank Lind, pitcher; 
Emil Nyquist, manager; Carl Young, captain and second 
base. From left to right middle row: Victor Thompson, 
right field; Edgar Freedbloom, center field; Al Dohra, 
catcher; Harry Brower, third base. From left to right low- 
er row: Fred Sargent, short stop; Walter Totzke, left field. 





FRANK B. COOK’S NEW AUTOMATIC PLUG. 


Frank Bb. Cook’s new circular, entitled “Cook’s Auto- 
matic Electrical Testing and Resetting Plug,” states that 
all self-soldering heat coils have proven unsatisfactory in 
one particular; namely, that they sometimes burn out and 
are reset in the circuit when they are not in condition to 
give protection to the apparatus of the svstem, because of 
charring the insulation on the winding or by fusing to- 
gether, or bringing into contact with each other, certain 
parts of the heat coil. Mr. Cook states that it has been 
found that as many as 40 out of 1,000 self-soldering heat 
coils were short-circuited at one time and were unfit to be 
used in the lines, and that this was in a large exchange 
where skilled attendants were on duty to look after the 
protectors. 

In the ordinary test of a telephone line there is nothing 
to indicate that the heat coil is short-circuited, as the circuit 
is completed and the line seems to test O. K. Therefore, 
in order to give proper protection to the apparatus of a sys- 
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tem, Mr. Cook says it is very essential to have some means 
of determining whether a heat coil is short-circuited or not; 
hence the need of the testing and resetting plug. Mr. Cook 
believes that some such scheme should be used in connec- 
tion with all self-soldering protectors, to insure proper 
protection of the system. He will be very glad to send his 
circular describing the new automatic electrical testing 
and resetting plug to exchange managers who have _in- 
stalled self-soldering protective apparatus. 





INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 
The Ackerman-Boland Telephone Company, Chicago, has 
for some years past devoted itself zealously to the study, 
development and manufacture of interior telephone sys- 





Ackerman-Boland Desk Telephone. 
tems for factories, offices, stores, hotels, hospitals, schools, 
residences, apartment buildings, etc., ranging in capacity 
from two to twenty-five stations, and in price from $25 up- 





Ackerman- Boland 


Wall Telephone. 


wards. The firm claims the following points for its ap- 
paratus: Instantaneous communication with any depart- 
ment without leaving the desk, any station can call and con- 
verse with any other station, will pay its cost several times 
during first year of service, at the small price the busy man 
cannot afford to be without this great time-saving device. 
The Ackerman-Boland Co. asks all interested parties to 
send them a small pencil diagram of their building showing 
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distances between stations and it will submit 


cost. 


approximate 
estimate of 





NEW AMERICAN WALL FRAME. 

The American Electric Fuse Company of Mukegon, 
Mich., has met the demand of small exchanges who desire 
a main protector and dis- 
tributing frame, and have 
not room to install the reg- 
/ ular No. 1 type, by manu- 

facturing a wall frame. 

shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The first section is of the 
standard form of terminal 
clips and the second section 

* is designed for the mount- 
ing of standard American 
protectors. Cross connec- 
tions can be made by the 
means of distributing rings 
fixed to the wall at conve- 
| mient points. These frames 
# = are made in standard sizes 
7? of 69 or 100 pairs in 
height. 

The company’s new cata- 
logue No. 31, which is now 
| in press, fully describes this 
and many other new types 
of protector apparatus. A 
copy may be had by ad- 
dressing the American 
Muskegon, Mich., or New York. 
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ANNUAL MEETING CHICAGO ELECTRIC. 
POSITION CO. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Electrical 
Trades Exposition Company was held in Chicago on Tues- 
day, September 11, 1906, for the purpose of electing di- 
rectors for the ensuing year. The following directors were 


IL EX- 


elected: Samuel Insull, Charles E. Gregory, G. H. Atkin, 
Stewart Spalding, Ellsworth B. Overshiner, George B. 


Foster, T. P. Gaylord, Homer E. Niesz, H. B. McMeal, W. 
W. Low. J. P. Cracraft. 

At a meeting of the board of directors immediately fol- 
lowing the stockholders’ meeting, the present officers were 
all re-elected, as follows: Samuel Insull, gg Ells- 
worth B. Overshiner, vice-president; Charles E. Gregory, 
vice-president; John J. Abbott, treasurer ; Stewart Spalding, 
secretary. 

llomer FE, Niesz, managing director, reports over 80 per 
cent of the floor space in the main exhibit hall of the Coli- 
seum already contracted for the second annual electrical 
show to be held January 14-26, 1907. 


THE BIGLE y 
Bigley Telephone Company, 
Street, Chicago, is announcing to the telephone _ field 
through the trade press and various other advertising 
forms, some exceptional bargains in the shape of telephones, 
switchboards and supplies. The Bigley Telephone Com- 
pany also possesses exception: il advantages for repair work 
and enjoys an extensive patronage throughout the telephone 
field along this line. One of the main features of this firm’s 
business is its second-hand department. Quite a large busi- 
ness has been built up by its policy of purchasing only ap- 
paratus of standard and modern makes, the condition of 
which will permit its being so reconstructed as to prac- 
tically restore its original appearance and operating quali- 
ties. Every operating part is thoroughly overhauled and, 
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if necessary, the cabinet is entirely refinished so that buy- 
ers are furnished equipment almost if not quite as good as 
new and at prices far below the original cost. 

Parties who have second-hand stock to dispose of or who 
wish to purchase goods of the character above described are 
invited to correspond with the company. It carries an ex- 
tensive stock on hand as will be noted from its advertise- 
ment in this issue, and is constantly adding to same in a 
judicious way. This same concern also announces that it 
has a number of telephone exchanges for sale and would be 
pleased to hear from parties seeking locations. 





HARGIS CABLE SPLICING JOINT. 

The illustrations shown herewith give a very clear idea 
of the manner and ease with which cables may be spliced 
by the use of the new and unique invention, the Hargis 
cable splicing joint or sleeve. The cables are first leaded 
into the brass collar, the armor removed, and the pairs are 
spliced as shown in Figure 1. The manner of lacing and 
putting the finishing touches on the splice are shown in 
Figures 2 and 3. The completed air-tight moisture-proof, 

















Figure 3. 

Figure 4. 
get-at-able joint is shown in Figure 4. All of this work can 
be done by a regular telephone. man without the aid of an 
expert splicer and cable w iper. 

The Hargis splicing joint should prove a boon to the 
smaller exchanges which cannot maintain a regular cable 
pn , and must send to the cities for an expert at great 

xpense. For underground construction it is ideal, as it is 
oameniit, easy of access and requires less room than the 
horizontal splice. Smaller cable pits may be used. 

The Hargis cable splicing joint is being manufactured 
and sold by W. N. Matthews and Brother, of 226 North 
Second street, St. Louis, whose business it is to sell money 
saving patented specialties. They also make the Stombaugh 
guy anchor and Callahan cable roller or trolley 


Figure 1. 
Figure 2. 

















TRADE NOTES. 


THe ILLinois ELectric Company, Chicago, issued in 
September a new net price list and discount sheet applying 
to Catalogue No. 17 of the company’s high grade telephone 
construction materials and specialties. 


Wit E. Bruer, the pole dealer of Kansas City, Mo., re- 
ports a continuation of a prosperous pole season. A re- 
cent order received by Mr. Bruer was for all the electric- 
light poles to be used at Anthony, Kan., by the Citizens’ 
Improvement Company. 


THE NORTHWESTERN STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, for- 
merly in Chicago, is now located at 448 Milwaukee street, 
Milwaukee, where it has a finely equipped plant. Business 
is reported as very satisfactory, and no doubt the large 
number of Northwestern batteries already in use has some- 
thing to do with this. 

McRoy’s conpuits and McRoy’s calendars are both 
good. The calendars that Manager Kirkpatrick of the Chi- 
cago office sends out each month always have a jolly jingle 
of some kind on them and serve to remind one in a pleas- 
ant way that “Kirk” is a good fellow and is educating tele- 
phone men to the wisdom of placing their wires under- 
ground. 





THE FRONTIER TELEPHONE Co. of Buffalo has issued a 
neat souvenir postcard bearing on its reverse a photograph 
of the “company’s operating room serving all Buffalo with 
the largest switchboard in America.” This postcard also 
bears on its front the following gentle reminder for Buffalo 
folks: “Competition has improved your service and re- 
duced your rates. Who did it?” 


THE Moon MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, Chicago, reports 
large sales for its combination terminal heads and junction 
boxes, which are meeting with warm favor from exchange 
managers. The company has recently equipped a number 
of exchanges throughout Pennsylvania and Maryland with 
this apparatus. The company reports heavy sales of this 
apparatus in the Carolinas and in fact throughout the entire 
south, 

J. M. Dittavou anp J. A. Cassett have bought the 
business of D. G. Groves & Co., wholesale commission 
dealers in poles, lumber, etc., with offices in the Manhattan 
building, Chicago. This firm makes a specialty of handling 
first-class poles for the telephone field and is prepared to 
furnish any desired size and quantity of same in both cedar 
and chestnut. They ask that parties in need of such sup- 
plies kindly give them an opportunity to figure on same. 





RECENT CONTRACTS for switchboards and auxiliary cen- 
tral office equipment have been closed by the International 
Telephone Manufacturing Company as follows: Boone 
County Telephone Company of Boone, Iowa, for its ex- 
change at Ames a special two-position toll board; Martin 
Telephone Company, Webster City, Iowa, a wire chief’s 
desk; Lafayette Telephone Company, Higginsville, Mo., toll 
board; Keck Telephone Company, Princeville, Il., a two- 
position, two hundred capacity, fully equipped self-restoring 
drop board, and a similar equipment for Tazewell County 
lelephone Company, Tremont, IIl.; a two hundred capacity 
extension for Jefferson County Telephone Company, Ft. At- 
kinson, Wis., and complete new exchange equipments for 
the Boynton Telephone Company, Pleasant Plains, Sales- 
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bury and New Berlin, Ill., as well as a special desk type 
one hundred drop board for the city of Chicago. 


THE W. G. NAGEL ELEctric Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
recently received three letters which give a most satisfac- 
tory endorsement of its Hercules anchors. These come 
from the Muncie Electric Light Company, Muncie, Ind. ; 
the Eastern Indiana Telephone Company, Winchester, Ind., 
and the Electric Light & Water Works of the City of Port- 
land, Portland, Ind. The points brought out are the great 
hold taken by this type of anchor upon the earth and the ex- 
treme small cost of installing, the two main qualities which 
have made them give especially good satisfaction. 


THE W. G. NAGEL ELectric Company, Toledo, ©., re- 
ports that the demand for the Swisher marline cable hang- 
ers, which were put upon the market at a comparatively re- 
cent date, has been rapidly increasing. At first the broad 
claims for the advantages of this tvpe of hanger created 
some skeptical feeling, but those who have used it are now 
convinced that the confidence of the company in its value 
was justified. Descriptive matter, showing how this hang- 
er assists in securing high-class construction and genuine 
economy in aerial cable work, can be secured from the 
company. 





THE BUSINEss of the Dean Electric Co., Elvria, ©., 
grown to such proportions in the middle west that it has 
been compelled to move its Kansas City branch office to 
larger quarters, and now occupies the entire ground floor 
of the Waterworks building. The company announces that 
it will carry the largest stock of telephone equipment west 
of the Mississippi river and will be in a position to ship 
the same day orders are received. Mr. L. G. Bowman, 
who has had a wide experience in the manufacture and sale 
of telephone apparatus, has charge of the Kansas City 
branch office as western manager. 


has 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, CHICAGO, states that its transmitter department is 
working overtime to keep up with the demand, many of 
the leading operating companies throughout the country 
having adopted the transmitter as a standard and to replace 
defective, worn out and obsolete types. This transmitter 
has been demonstrated at practically all of the recent con- 
ventions, and has attracted considerable attention from the 
fact that it will not “fry, pack or sizzle” under a heavy over- 
load of battery, while on the other hand it is claimed that 
it will afford uninterrupted and efficient service with only 
one cell of dry battery in circuit. 

THE TELEPHONE TRADE is in receipt of an announcement 
from Messrs. Stone and Green, telephone exchange con- 
tractors and engineers, who recently left the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company of St. Paul to engage in busi- 
ness for themselves. Both of these gentlemen enjoy a wide 
reputation for ‘ability and enterprise and it is felt that they 
will meet with success in their undertaking. They have 
opened offices at 721 Security Bank building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., where they will give careful consideration to all de- 
tails pertaining to the operation of exchanges, construction 
and supervision of plants during construction, inspection 
and remodeling of existing plants and furnishing of plans, 
estimates and specifications. Messrs. Stone and Green are 
not connected in any way with any manufactur'ng or sup- 
ply house, but are entirely independent and free from any 
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connections which might hamper’ or embarrass them in 
their work. 


THe Wesco Supp_ty Company of St. Louis is placing 
on the market its Wesco soldering paste and Wesco solder- 
ing stick, which are particularly adapted for armature work, 
especially in connection with soldering the armature leads 
to the armature. The tendency of soldering pastes and 
sticks is to carry an are across between the leads unless 
great care is taken to see that every bit of the soldering 
stick or paste is removed before the outside wrappings are 
put on. The Wesco stick or paste has a tendency to act 
more as an insulator than as a conductor of current, so if 
any of it is left in the armature there is no danger of it 
causing a burn-out. 

THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE COMPANY was 
among the exhibitors at Toronto at the National Canadian 
Exposition. Its exhibit was in charge of C. H. Macklin 
and J. A. Russell, and a number of orders were secured. 
The exhibit was located in Machinery Hall and attracted 
much favorable comment as to its completeness and attrac- 
tiveness. A full line of the company’s well-known tele- 
phones and central office equipment was shown. The above 
named company was also represented at the Independent 
Telephone convention held at Toronto during the week of 
Sept. 5, by E. B. Overshiner, president of the company. 
The Swedish-American has established a large business in 
Canada. 

Tue Horrzer-Casnor ELecrric CoMPpaANny, of Brookline, 
Mass., and Chicago, is sending to the trade several of its 
more recent publications which have to do with telephone 
systems in their various branches, among which are: A leaf- 
let entitled, “Twelve Timely Telephone Topics,” a flier, 
“The Way to Build a First-class Telephone Cheaply,” a 
booklet, “148-AA,” covering intercommunicating _ tele- 
phones when used as extensions to telephone exchanges ; 
Bulletin “151-A,” covering the company’s line of electric 
bells with the exception of extension bells; and Bulletin 
203,” describing the company’s granular carbon, solid back 
transmitters, transmitter arms and induction coils. All of 
which will be mailed to prospective buyers upon request. 





THe ELKIN MACHINERY Company, Elkin, N. C., which 
makes a specialty of manufacturing pins and brackets for 
the telephone trade, began this branch of its business in 
1903. It is located in the great hardwood belt of north- 
western North Carolina, where it has an immense supply of 
excellent material at hand and is able to manufacture eco- 
nomically upon a large scale. It employs its own patent, 
automatic lathes, invented by its superintendent, Mr. A. L. 
Brown. Each of these lathes has a daily capacity of 25,000 
pins and brackets. Enjoying this immense capacity, with 
a large available supply of material and low cost of opera- 
tion, enables this firm to fill all orders promptly, and it is 
claimed that its prices are the lowest. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence of its success is afforded by the fact that its business 
has increased more than 100 per cent during the past six 
Parties wanting pins and brackets are invited to 


Elkin, N. C. 


months, 
correspond with the Elkin Machinery Co.., 

THe BLAKE SIGNAL & Merc. Co., Boston, reports that its 
sales of staples and cleats to the smaller telephone com- 
panies, both Independent and Bell, are beginning to increase 
rapidly. These smaller companies are beginning to realize, 
as the large companies did some time ago, that although 
the first cost of Blake staples is greater than that of bare 
staples, different kinds of tacks or other forms of metallic 
insulated wire support, they are a decided economy in the 
end, 


The use of Blake insulated staples prevents numer- 
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ous short circuits, 
ruptions which are not only expensive to find, but annoying 
to the telephone subscriber, and give him the idea that his 
service is poor and that he is not being looked after prop- 
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grounds on wiring and circuit inter- 


erly. The Blake company’s business in these little articles 
has so increased in Canada that it has established an agency 
there with the Norton System Telephone Manufacturing 
Company of Toronto and Halifax. 


THE COMMERCIAL ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, St. 
Louis, is sending to the trade two attractive folders. The 
folder descriptive of the Hargis splicing joint or sleeve de- 
scribes the device very completely. Little remains to be 
said, except that the Hargis joint has been endorsed by 
some of the best telephone engineers in the country, and 
that the company is prepared to make immediate shipment. 
The other folder describes Stombaugh guy anchors, which 
are so well established as a staple in the telephone field that 
most people know all about the time, labor and money that 
may be saved by their use. The company states that.a 5- 
inch Stombaugh anchor requires 12,500 lbs. strain to pull 
it out, and that one can be installed in less than ten minutes 
in ordinary soil, and that the total cost of the anchor, 
blade, labor and everything else when installed is but 
82 cents. The Commercial Electrical supply Company will 
be glad to send its complete line of printed matter to ex- 
change managers upon request. 





Martin CABLE HANGER, which is just now 
being properly exploited for the first time by a new firm 
which recently secured control of this device, is the result 
of some years of work, observation and study on the part 
of Mr. Milton M. Smith, of Evanston, Ill. Mr. Smith was 
for a long time employed in a responsible capacity by the 
Postal Telegraph Company, and it was while thus engaged 
that he discovered the crying need for a cable hanger of 
new design and better material. After leaving the Postal 
Telegraph Company he devoted himself to perfecting a de- 
vice of this kind and, with the aid of one of the best known 
contractors of the telephone field, succeeded in bringing his 
design, now generally known as the Smith Marlin cable 
hanger, to a high degree of perfection and efficiency. This 
cable hanger is the result of a thorough investigation of all 
materials and the various processes of manufacture, during 
the course of which Mr. Smith patented an ingenious ma- 
chine which not only ties an exceptionally firm and secure 
knot, but does it so much more rapidly than could possiblv 
be done otherwise that it materially reduces the cost of 
manufacture. While engaged in perfecting and manufac- 
turing this cable hanger, Mr. Smith encountered many diffi- 
culties, being hapdicapped by lack of funds and at times 
illness. For the past three or four years he has done most 
of his work on the Marlin cable hanger by night after 
laboring hard during the day in pursuit of his regular work. 

Wherever employer, the Smith Marlin cable hanger is 
said to have made so favorable an impression and left so 
excellent a record that the demand for it has continued to 
grow until it has reached a point where an increase of fa- 
cilities and capital became imperative. It was while facing 
such circumstances as these that Mr. Smith succeeded in 
effecting an arrangement with Walpole, Johnson & Co.. 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIl., who will handle the entire 
output of the Smith Marlin cable hanger henceforth. This 
firm will be pleased to send their circular matter to all inter- 
ested parties and correspondence will be promptly answered. 


THE SMITH 





A NET ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


The Central Telephone & Electric Company, St. Louis, 
has recently issued a loose-leaf form with Bulletins No. 29 
and No. 30, giving net prices on telephone construction 
materials and tools. These will be followed by other bulle- 
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tins covering a complete line of lightning protective devices, 
telephone instruments and parts, switchboards and parts, as 
well as telephone accessories for every purpose. Those 
who receive this cover and contents are requested to place 
same at such a convenient point that they can use it for 
ready reference, as it is said to be the only net illustrated 
price list published, doing away with the necessity of cus- 
tomers referring to a catalogue and then to a discount sheet. 

The Central Telephone & Electric Company reports an 
enormous increase in its business as the result of a very 
aggressive campaign for business, its summer season having 
shown no let-up in orders, actual shipments being far in 
advance of previous years. 





FISHING BY TELEPHONE. 

Mr. N. G. Harvey, general manager of the Illinois Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, is a great hunter and fisherman. 
On his last fishing trip with Mr. E. W. Knowlton of 
Chicago and A. R. Ballenger of New York the party had 
rather an unusual adventure. Fishing south of the Cata- 
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A Young Shark Caught Py N. G. Harvey. 

lina islands, off the California coast, the fishing guide, “Old 
Harry,” who has his shack in the town of Avalon on the 
Catalina island, advised the party that a school of sharks 
had been sighted and he would cruise ‘around the island, 
and when he located the sharks would telephone to the 
highest point on the island, from which point the party 
would be signalled as to the location of the school. In the 
course of several hours the fishing party were signalled 
and directions given as to the course to take. The party 
landed among the shark ‘and caught six, the largest of 
which weighed 350 lbs., and is shown in the illustration. 
It took three hours to land this shark after being hooked. 
it hauled the boat five miles out to sea, and when it was 
iinally killed the fishermen were exhausted. The smallest 
shark caught weighed one hundred pounds, and the largest 












had 38 little sharks in his mouth. It is not generally known, 
but is a fact, that among man-eating sharks the mother 
swallows her young in case of danger. Messrs. Harvey 
and Knowlton have fished and hunted together for a num- 
ber of years. Among the trappers and guides in the Rocky 
mountains Mr. Harvey is known as “Bear Foot” and Mr. 
Knowlton as “Frozen Dog.” They tell many stories of 
large game shot, but the above incident is the only time 
they were assisted by the use of the telephone. 





CHICAGO TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY’S 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE. 


Quick shipments of cross arms, cross arm braces, brack- 
ets, pins, insulators, line wire, insulated wire, and all other 
kinds of line and construction supplies will be made by the 
new Kansas City branch of the Chicago Telephone Supply 
Company. Such orders will be shipped on date they are re- 
ceived. This branch house was recently established for the 
purpose of serving more quickly and satisfactorily the trade 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and all southwestern points. 

Its offices and warehouse are located on the ground floor 
of the Waterworks building, corner Sixth and Walnut 
streets, Kansas City, Mo. All telephone men visiting Kan- 
sas City are cordially invited to make this office of the 
Chicago Telephone Supply Company their headquarters 
while in the city. 

In making this announcement particular stress is laid 
upon ability to ship all kinds of line supplies from Kansas 
City on the date the order is received. This is done because 
it is somewhat unusual for telephone factories to carry in 
stock a complete line of this kind. 

One the other hand, however, it must not be overlooked 
that the principal business of this factory is the production 
of telephones and switchboards; and a complete line of all 
models and styles of Chicago telephones, as well as Chicago 
switchboards, will be carried in stock in Kansas City, ready 
for shipment the date orders are received. The Kansas City 
branch is in charge of Mr. H. H. Dillon, who has heretofore 
been associated with the engineering department of the 
factory. 





GOULD TELEPHONE BATTERIES. 

“Gould Telephone Batteries” is the title of a neat and in- 
structive little booklet issued by the Gould Storage Battery 
Company, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. This 
firm is a large manufacturer of storage batteries and makes 
a specialty of the telephone trade. Quoting from _ its 
booklet, we find these statements, which may interest our 
readers: 

“The economy and efficiency of the telephone storage bat- 
tery is no longer a matter of speculation. The improved 
efficiency and convenience of storage-battery-operated sys- 
tems need no further demonstration than the simple fact 
that the largest and most progressive telephone companies 
throughout the country have been steadily abandoning the 
old primary cells in favor of the newer and better system. 
A storage battery occupies less space than an installation of 
primary cells of equal capacity. A storage battery requires 
far less care and attendance, and a storage battery plant 
shows large savings in the cost of up-keep and maintenance. 
Long life and low maintenance expenses are the distinguish- 
ing features of Gould telephone batteries; no loss of initial 
capacity, no frequent necessity for renewing plates. The 
Gould battery is a profitable investment—not because the 
first cost is lower than that of other batteries, but because 
the maintenance expense is less, the efficiency greater and 
the life longer.” 

Gould storage batteries and all desired information re- 


garding them can be had by applying to the Gould Storage 


Battery Company, New York. 





, PROGRESS OF THE MONTH 


Compiled by H. A. Downey 





NEW COMPANIES : } 


DeKacp, Ill—The People’s Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $25,000. 

HoNnESDALE, Pa.—The Wayne Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

GAINES, Pa—The Elk Run Telephone Association has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Hlowarp, Kan.—The Paw Paw Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

Lirtte River, Kan.—The Mutual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with headquarters at this place. 

Maupen, Ill—The Mutual Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized to build lines throughout the county. 

Harey, Tenn.—The Haley Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $5,000. 

Soutu CANAAN, Pa.—The South Canaan Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Hottow Rock, Tenn.—The Hollow Rock-Dixie Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

HAMILTON, Kan.—The Hamilton Mutual Telephone Company 
has been granted a charter to operate an exchange here. 





HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Fallowfield Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12.000. 

CocuRANTON, Pa—The Merchants’ and Farmers’ Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Lirrte Rock, Ark.—The Telegraphone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $300,000, to operate a telephone 
system 

PLover, la—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Plover Mutual Telephone Company. S. T. Grove is president of 
the company. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The McCarthy Wireless Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, with 
$060,250 subscribed. 

Sreep, Mo.—The Speed Telephone Compaiv has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $6,000 by G. K. Crawford, D. E. 
MeArthur and others. 

Forest City, Ark.—The Forest City and Cut Off Telephone 
Company has been organized at this place. J. J. Barron, B. D. 
Harper, and others, are interested. 

SARATOGA, Wyo.—The ranchmen of Saratoga and vicinity have 
formed an Independent telephone company to construct lines 
between Saratoga and Brush Creek. 

Cuicaco, Ill—The General Telephone Equipment Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by Edgar F. Seney, 
Aaron W. Levy and Frank J. Noonan. 

WestTErVELT, I1]—The Ridge Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $3,000. The incorporators are A. P. 
Weakley, A. L. Henry, Charles Calvert. 

lenriAt, Wash.—The Entiat Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Frank E. 
Knapp, D. M. Farris, and P. M. Martin. 

Luptow, Hl—The North Harwood Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,100. The incorporators are 
W. T. Jackson, C. E. Arnold, C. F. Kirk 

Loyat, Wis.—The Loyal Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,500. ‘Ihe incorporators are C. M. 
laylor, Morris M. Taylor and H. Haslett. 

Marra, O.—The Malta-Elliott Telephone Company has _ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. L. Benjamin, 
George Willis, I. Scott, and J. N. Barlow. 

Cui, Il—The Chili Mutual Telephone Company has_ been 
organized, with capital stock of $10,800. The incorporators are: 
David D. Toff, John O. and D. H. Carden. 

CLOVERDALE, Ore.—The Cloverdale Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $2,000. Chas. Ray, C. B. Nelson 
and Merl Nelson are among the incorporators. 

CUNNINGHAM, Wash.—The Farmers’ High Line Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by W. R. 
Robinson, Ek. T. Thompson and F. W. Parker. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 


with the secretary of state for the William Telephone Company 
of Parke county, with a capital stock of $200. 

Monroe, Mich.—The Ida Telephone Company has filed articles 
of incorporation with the county clerk. The company is capital- 
ized at $5,000, the amount paid in being $1,240, 

RUSSELLVILLE, Ark.—The Atkins Telephone Company has been 
organized, with $10,000 capital stock, to take over and operate the 
plant of the Russellville Telephone Company. 

O.ean, Mo.—The Russellville Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $3,600. A. F. Hoffman is secre- 
tary of the company and P. P. Aperson, manager. 

Auice, Tex.—The Alice and Rio Grande Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. [Feux Hobbs, 
J. S. Turner and Phil Hobbs are the incorporators. 

GREEN Bay, Wis.—The Bay Shore Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Henry F. Hage- 
meister, Frank J. B. Duchaben, and C. A. Straubal. 

EpceLtey, N. D.—The farmers of this locality have organized a 
company to be known as the Pomona Valley Telephone Company 
and have incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Jamestown, N. D.—The county commissioners have granted a 
franchise to the Sykeston New Home and Roosevelt ‘Telephone 
Company for the construction of rural telephone lines. 

Sr. Ciarr, Minn—The St. Clair Telephone Company has been 
chartered with an authorized capital of $10,000. H. Thielman, H. 
A. Campbell, F. Zink and others are the incorporators. 

Hitisporo, Texas—The Hillsboro Telephone Company has 
been granted a charter, authorizing a capital of $200,000. H. H 
Davenport, R. A. Strong and others are incorporators. 

Weir, Tex.—The Walbern-Weir Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators are 
Frank Doering, A. M. Nalley, J. W. Long and others. 

Jorpan, Ont—The Niagara District Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by C. Wismer, A. 
Culp, A. Troup, Louth; A. Moyer, E. Werner, Clinton. 

JorpAN, Minn.—The Scott Telephone Company has reorganized 
and incorporated and is at work on a network of farm telephone 
systems which are to radiate from Jordan as a center. 

York, N. D.—The York Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with the following officers: President, W. W. Wirtz; sec- 
retary, S. E. Arthur. A local exchange will be installed. 

HiGGInsviLLeE, Mo.—The Bolan ‘Telephone Company has been 
granted a charter with an authorized capital of $3,125. M. J. Dyer, 
S. S. McCulloch, J. T. Adams and others are incorporators. 

Hottanp, Tex.—The Holland Independent Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $7,000. The incor- 
porators are W. R. Wallace, P. L. Stone and J. B. Stone. 

BeLFast, Pa.—The Northampton County Telephone Company 
has been organized by the members of the Pomona Grange. The 
company proposes to erect telephone lines for rural districts. 

Ketso, Wash.—The Southeastern Washington Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500. The 
incorporators are W. E. Elwell, O. H. Elwell and Edith Elwell. 

Wivzetta, Okla.—The Wilzetta Farmers’ Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500 by J. F. 
Thompson, W. S. Cooper, D. P. Unruh, Jackson Clark and F. F. 
Neier. 

CotumsBriA, S. C.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Columbia Rural Telephone Company with a capital stock of 
$1,000. Among the incorporators are W. H. Lyles and E. L. 
Craig. 

Spencer, Mass.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has been 
organized. Among those interested are Isaac Broxup, J. W. Clark, 
H. P. Barrett, G. C. Tanski, W. H. Bruce, C. H. Gilbert and O. 
Gravel. 

HarrispurG, I1]—The Harrisburg Independent Telephone As- 
sociation has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The 
incorporators are John T. Wheat, W. D. MecDrath and A. P. 
Brown. 

McFartanp, Wis.—The People’s Telephone Company of Dane 
County has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are Charles F. Hunter, Hugh R. Henry and Lawrence 
O. Larson. 

Fatrurrtas, Tex.—The Falfurrias Telephone Company has been 
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incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are 
Frank S. Rachal, John S. Donohoe, G. Temple Henry, Richard G. 
Miller and others. 

ScHENEvus, N. Y.—The Schenevus-Worcester Home Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The directors of the company are John T. McKown, Ira D. Tiffle, 
and Ira E. Gifford. 

SALEM, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Center Telephone Company of Salem with a capital stock of $7,000. 
The incorporators are John A. Swanson, Montrose; J. P. Quinsen, 
I. Pritchard, Salem. 

MosuHeiImM, Tenn.—the Mosheim & Little Chuckey Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. 
Among the incorporators are L. V. Harrison, J. M. Hendrick and 
C. F. Hartman & Co. 

FLaxton, N. D.—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
incorporators are W. FE. Burgett, O. Christopher, James K. Smith 
and others, all of Flaxton. 

Cret1a, Neb.—A new Independent telephone company has been 
organized at this place with a capital stock of $8,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are J. F. Hammerberg, L. M. Aldridge, 
O. H. Hendricks and others. 

Breese, I]].—The People’s Telephone Company of Clinton county 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. This appears 
to be the same concern which was organized in July and styled the 
Interurban T. & T. Company. 

WaATERVILLE, Wash.—The Farmers’ Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,200. The 
incorporators are W. H. Ogle, J. C. Brenesholtz, C. V. Ogle, J. B. 
Higgins, and J. K. P. Carson. 

ALBpany, N. Y.—The Delaware and Otsego County Independent 
Toll Line Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The incorporators are O. L. Tipple, Schenevus; R. P. 
Stoddard, H. D. Arbuckle, Oneonta. 

KNoxviLLe, R. F. D. No. 1, Ja—The Attica and Columbia Mu- 
tual Telephone Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
W. H. Allen; secretary, W. C. Coolley. 

Hackettstown, N. J—The Hackettstown T. & T. Company has 
heen incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. Among the incor- 
porators are W. A. Hoffman, W. H. Ashley, P. A. Welch, J. M. 
Saunders, Chas. W. H. Dedrick, all of this place. 

Harrispurc, Pa.—The Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Erie Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The directors of the company are S. P. Light, Lebanon; 
H. P. Taylor, Pittsburg; Ellis J. Orvis, Bellefonte. 

3ROOKHAVEN, Miss.—Farmers of South Lincoln County have 
organized a company which will be known as the Topisaw Tele- 
phone Company. The officers are: J. W. Daughdrill, president; 
A. M. Summers. treasurer; E. L. Summers, manager. 

CARMEN, Okla.—The Mutual Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The directors of the 
company are S. K. Bowyer, P. B. Watrus, H. A. Boyce, T. R. 
Lokey, C. M. Robbins, D. R. Cron and W. H. Stock. 

Akron, O.—A charter has been granted to the Independent Tele- 
phone Building Company with headquarters at this place; capi- 
talized at $35,000. Among the incorporators are C. H. Lahr, Charles 
Currie, R. EF. Inskeep. Grace McAlonan and F. H. Stuart. 

AtBpany, N. Y.—The Upper Hudson Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are Andrew A. Gardner, Schodack Landing, N. Y.; Harrie McK. 
Curtis, Coxsackie, N. Y.; C. C. Hastings, West Sand Landing, N. Y. 


_ Cuicaco, Ill—A charter has been granted to the City Telephone 
Construction Company, capitalized at $10,000. It contemplates the 
manufacturing and selling of electrical appliances. The incorpora- 
tors are John G. Lizars, Stanley N. Cotterman and John T. Fisher. 
_ PecKHAM, Okla.—The Peckham Central Mutual Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
directors of the company are James O. Louthan, S. E. Menefee, J. 
A, Echtermach, P. T. Walthors, A. A. Sherbon and J. D. Cowan. 


ARAPAHO, Okla.—The Valley View Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $800. The incorpora- 
tors of the company are George Kroth, E. J. Murphy, R. P. Rowe, 
George Smart and W. M. Crane, of Arapaho; J. T. McLin of Clin- 
ton. 

West Patm Beacu, Fla—The West Palm Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The officers 
ot the company are as follows: President, John E. Liddy; vice- 
president, Marion E. Gruber; secretary-treasurer, George L. Bran- 
hing, 





Trenton, N. J.—Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the county clerk by the reorganized Interstate Telephone Company. 
Among the incorporators are Harry R. Swartz, Chas. W. Wright, 
Richard O. Chamberlain and John A. MacCrellish. The capital 
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stock of the company is given at $500,000, and was formed by the 
reorganization committee to take over the business from the com- 
mittee which bought in the old company at the receivership’s sale 
for $575,000. 

Pierre, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
South Dakota Union Telephone Company at Northville, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are Frank C. Mariner, 
William Boekelheide, W. H. Drisko, W. R. Clark, and others, all 
of Northville. 

Winnipec, Manitoba.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Union Farmers’ Telephone Company by William G. Pol- 
lock, James C. Drysdale, Robert Hunter, Walter Brydon, James 
Dark and others, all of Langford. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $2,000. 

ALLENSVILLE, Ky.—The Todd County Home Telephone Company 
has been organized with a capital stock of $35,000. Exchanges will 
be built at once in Elkton, 1 renton and Allensville. Ben Petrie is 
president of the company and it will be represented at Allensville 
by B. C. Carvell. 

SutpHwur Rock, Ark.—A company has been formed with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,000 for the purpose of installing a telephone system 
in this place. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
Sam Tuggle; secretary, J. K. Rawlings; treasurer, W. R. Rice; 
manager, J. C. Gill. 

Creve Coeur, Mo.—The Creve Coeur Telephone Company has 
fiied a charter with authorized capital of $1,000. The company pro- 
poses to install an Independent system at this place; and among 
the incorporators are Chas. S. Algesser, A. S. Baumann, Andrew 
Seegar and others. 

BeecH City, O.—The Beech City Home Telephone Company 
recently organized with a capital stock of $2,500, contemplating 
the immediate installation of a system. Samuel Muskopf, presi- 
dent; M. W. Woodling, treasurer; A. B. Wingate, secretary; M. 
W. Briggs, manager, 

Kenton, Okla—The Cimarron Telephone Company of Kenton 
and Garrett has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 
The directors are R. A. Murray, J. E. Shawhan, of Kenton; Edwin 
Brockhart and W. T. Hughes of Benola, Ernest Evans and Thos. 
Richmond of Garrett. 

SHELBYVILLE, Ky.—The Shelby County Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to build a number of lines throughout the 
state. It has an authorized capital stock of $200,000 and was incor- 
porated by E. A. Barnes, J. M. Payne, Berkley Minor and othe 
residents of Charleston, W. Va. 

ALsany, N. Y.—The General Acoustic Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $300,000 to manufacture and deal 
in electrical, telephonic and telegraphic:devices. The incorporators 
are John F. Jacobs, John H. Hotson, Charles K. Allen and others, 
all of 33 Wall street, New York. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany of New Jersey, No. 18 South Stocton street, ‘Trenton, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $600,000. The incorpora- 
tors are: Harry R. Swartz, Charles W. Wright, Richard C. Cham- 
berlain, John A. MacCullish, all of Trenton. 

Summit City, Mo.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, L. J. Tedman; secretary, Calvin Sparling; treasurer, Moses 
Bowerman. An exchange will be established in this place and lines 
will be extended to the surrounding country. 

Weir, Tex.—The Walberg-Weir Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The purpose of the 
company is to construct a telephone line in Williamson, Bell and 
Travis counties. The incorporators are Frank Doering, A. M. 
Nally, J. G. Wilcox, J. W. Long and W. L. Price. 

Stickney, S. D.—The Stickney Telephone Company has filed 
articles of incorporation authorizing a capital of $10,000. Among 
the incorporators are Chas. F. Fergen, P. F. Nolan, W. P. Smith, 
George Hough and W. G. Groves. (Stickney is not shown on the 
map, but it is supposed to be in Aurora county, S. D.) 

Lincotn, Neb.—The Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Com- 
pany, of Jefferson county, has filed articles of incorporation, with 
the secretary of state. The authorized capital stock is $15,000. The 
office.s of the company are: President, C. W. Robinson; vice- 
president, J. W. Ulmer; secretary, A. R. Sollenberger. 

SPoKANE, Wash.—The Home Telephone Company of California, 
said to be closely allied to the Home ~lelephone Company of 
Spokane, has filed articles of incorporation with the county clerk at 
San Francisco. The company is capitalized at $20,000,000, $300,000 of 
which has been subscribed. The plans provide for the construction 
of 3,000 miles of telephone line in California. The directors of 
the company are William Thomas, M. L. Gerstle, J. E. Schoenfeld, 
W. H. Smith, Jr., and Thomas S. Parkhurst, Jr. 


PortaLes, N. Mex.—The Rossevelt Telephone Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors and directors of the company are: Alexander J. Nesbit, Her- 
bert Fitzgerald, Robert Kellahin, Samuel L. Ogle, J. Barclay 
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Reeves, Charles KF. Harris, Charles E. Lukins, of Roswell; Albert 
L. Breeding, J. C. Norris, Buford D. Oldham, Edward T. Massey, 
James D. Hamlin, E. Shoppell, of Texico; William F. Bayless, 
Walter O. Oldham and Washington E. Lindsey, of Portales. 


HaAstiAN, Mo.—A new organization to be known as the Hastian 
Telephone Company is being formed at this place with the fol- 
lowing officers: President. I. W. Stetson; vice-president, G. P. 
Howell; secretary, C. M. Davidson; treasurer, G. S. Hart. S. M. 
Calbert and W. H. Gallagher of Warsaw are interested in the 
enterprise. 

Juttan, Neb—A new Independent telephone company to be 
known as the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Mutual Telephone Company, 
has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The 
capital stock of the company is $5,000 and the directors are George 
F. Conlon, James Lockwood, C. L. Mesnet, E. C. Ferguson and H. 
A. Hauptman. 


BeLLeviIL_e, Ill—The New Athens and Hecker Telephone Com- 
pany has filed papers of incorporation in this city with a capital 
stock of $600. It is the purpose of the company to construct a 
rural telephone system between New Athens and Hecker. The 
directors of the company are Wm. Lischer, John A. Barthel and 
Philip Werner. 

3URLINGTON, Vt.—The Telephone Toll Meter Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state with a 
capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are C. H. Stevens, 
Arthur Stevens, and David E. Porter, St. Johnsbury, and others. 
The company owns two patent devices for measuring time while 
using telephones, 


SAntA Barpara, Cal—The Home Telephone Company has or- 
ganized an affiliated company to be known as the Home T. & T. 
Company, which has for its purpose the building of a line to Santa 
Maria. The company is incorporated for $200,coo. Paul O. Titezen, 
Robert E. Easton, George S. Edwards and E. F. Vail are among 
the incorporators. 


Sr. Cioup, Minn.—Articles of incorporation of the Luxemberg 
Telephone Company have been filed with the register of deeds. The 
company is capitalized at $2,000 with twenty stockholders. Ac- 
cording to the articles the indebtedness of the company is not to 
exceed $500 at any time. The stockholders are all farmers in Lux- 
emberg, St. Cloud and Fair Haven townships. 


Wes.tey, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Venango Telephone Company with a capital stock of $5,000. It is 
the purpose of the company to conduct a general telephone business 
with exchanges at several places in Venango county. Connection 
will be made with the Union Telephone Company at Grove City. 
Bert McKee of Clintonville is treasurer of the company. 


Diswoop, Ill—The Diswood Independent Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, FE. Mason; secretary, Henry Cline; trustees, W. J. McCrite, 
L. H. Vick and Luther Hassler. It is the purpose of the company 
to build a line from Diswood to Tamma, Sandusky and south to 
Cairo, connecting with the Cairo line at Tamma or Sandusky. 


HarrispurG, Pa.—A charter has been issued at the State De- 
partment to the Middletown Telephone Company, with principal 
office in Harrisburg. The principal exchange will be in Middle- 
town and the lines will be constructed in Dauphin, Lancaster, York 
and Cumberland counties. The capital stock is $20,000 and the 
incorporators are B. F. Meyers, Frank D. Houck, Frank FE. Ziegler 
and others. 


Littte Rock, Ark.—The Telegraphone Company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with the county clerk with a capital stock of 
$300,000, of which $500 has been subscribed. The company pro- 
poses to do a general telegraph and telephone business in Arkansas. 
The officers of the company are: President, W. D. Hearn of Pine 
Bluff ; vice-president, P. C. Ewing of Little Rock; secretary, Charles 
F. Speed of Texarkana; directors, Mack Hammitt and William 
Rickert. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Home Telephone Company of Cali- 
fornia has filed articles of incorporation in the office of the county 
clerk. The capital stock is $20,000,000, of which $300,000 has been 
subscribed by the five directors and $30,000 paid in. The five 
directors are as follows: William Thomas, Mark L. Gerstle, J. E. 
Schoenfeld, and W. H. Smith, Jr.. of San Francisco, and Thomas 
S. Parkhurst, Jr. of Berkelev. It is stated that the interests in 
the new incorporation are almost identical with those in the Home 
Telephone Company of San Francisco and the Home Telephone 
Company of Alameda county. Neither of the last two concerns has 
the power to build exchanges outside of the territory specified in 
their incorporation papers, and it is to supply this lack in the way 
of corporate facilities that the new company has been incorporated. 
rhe company will be a holding concern and its object is to con- 
solidate all the various interests of the syndicate, which owns sev- 
eral plants in California and has been awarded a franchise in this 
ety, 
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Osertin, O.—At a recent meeting of the Oberlin Telephone 
Company, S. B. Rawson and T. M. Brush of Elyria, were elected 
directors. 

Wykorr, Minn.—The Wykoff Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, J. J. Walker; secretary, G. N. 
Shepard; treasurer, Martin Quinn. 

Lovuispurc, Ill.—A meeting of the officers and directors of the 
Clover Leaf Telephone Company was held at this place and it was 
decided to extend a line to Cuba City and Fairplay. 

PetaLuMA, Cal.—At the annual meeting of the Two Rock Rural 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
T. G. King; vice-president, E. P. Nisson; secretary, G. W. Gaston. 

RvuseDALE, Ind—The Williams Telephone Company, recently in- 
corporated with principal office at this place, has elected the fol- 
lowing directors: James A. Taylor, James H. Adams, G. H. Salmon, 
George L. Laney. 

Muvureuysporo, Ill. — The Murphysboro Telephone Company, 
incorporated in June last, has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, T. M. Logan; vice president, A. B. Minton; secretary, W. C. 
Alexander; treasurer, John G. Hardy. 

Moortanp, Ja.—The Moorland Telephone Company recently in- 
corporated, has elected the following officers: President, D. L. 
McCarville; vice-president, T. W. Byrne; secretary and general 
manager, F. C. Cochran; treasurer, F. G. Peterson. 

Ozark, Ark.—The stockholders of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany have elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Will Hill; vice-president, W. J. Pendergass; secretary, W. C. 
Conatser; treasurer, J. B. Fulks; J. C. Carter, director. 

New Brunswick, Ind.—At a meeting of the New Brunswick 
Telephone Company, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: J. W. Woodward, president; George Burtner, vice- 
president; W. J. Harrison, secretary; John Scott, treasurer. 

Dunvap, Ill—At the annual meeting of the Dunlap and Alta 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. Walter Allen; secretary and treasurer, Charles M. Holmes; 
directors, W. D. C. Threshie, A. J. Case, and Joseph Robinson. 

REDLANDS, Cal.—At a recent meeting of the Redlands Home 
Telephone Company the stock was transferred to the Southwestern 
Company and the following officers elected: President, K. C. Wells; 
vice-president, J. H. Logic; secretary and treasurer, J. H. Brecken- 
ridge. 

Upper SAnpusky, O.—At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Upper Sandusky Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: President, G. W. Hale; vice-president, General I. M. 
Kirby; secretary, M. H. Brinkerhoff; treasurer, J. J. Hulse; mana- 
ger, C. D. Juvenal. 

Botton, Conn.—The Bolton & Coventry Telephone Association 
has elected the following officers: President, John Cairns; vice- 
president, H. J Thompson; secretary, J. E. Sherwood; treasurer, 
W. H. Pitkin; directors, J. Kingsbury, M. M. Maine, H. B. Pome- 
roy and J. C. Sterling. 

GLens Fatits, N. Y.—The New Union Telephone Company has 
elected the following directors: John T. Christie, James H. Cald- 
well, William Connors, William C. Geer, William C. Colburn, Peter 
McCarthy, W. L. Burk, and Arthur MacArthur of Troy and Charles 
W. Cool of Glens Falls. 


ButLer, Pa—At the annual meeting of the People’s Tele- 
phone Company, the following directors were elected for the en- 
suing vear: A. L. Reiber. T. J. Shufflin, J. V. Ritts, M. Henshaw 
and J. H. Troutman. The new directors contemplate extensive 
improvements in the system. 

Decatur, Ind.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company at a recent 
meeting elected the following directors: Bowers, F. M. 
Schirmeyer, E. X. Ehinger, Dr. D. D. Clark and Godfrey Christian. 
This company has $66,000 invested in a telephone system which it 
is constantly extending and improving. 

Monroe, Wis.——The Monroe Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, C. W. Twining; vice-president, 
J. C. Penn; secretary, J. B. Heeren; treasurer, C. S. Dodge; gen- 
eral superintendent, P. J. Weirich; directors, A. E. Eastman of 
South Wayne and E, M. Knapp of Albany. 

San Dreco, Cal.—At the annual meeting of the Home Telephone 
Company the following officers were elected: President, L. J. Wild; 
vice-president, Heber Ingle; secretary, S. A. Reed; treasurer. Geo. 
B. Woodbridge; directors, Dr. Edward Grove, Charles L. Williams, 
William Meade, Heber Ingle and L. J. Wilde. 

Farmincton, Iil—The Farmington Telephone Company recent- 
ly held a meeting in this place and elected the following officers: 
President, F. L. Steenburg; secretary-treasurer, Dr. A. H. Fash; 
directors, A. G. Morse, F. E. Crane. The matter of rebuilding the 
lines was left to the directorate, and other business was given to 
committees and officers. The report of the secretary-treasurer 
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showed the company to be in the best condition financially that it 
has been since its organization. 

NIAGARA Fats, N. Y.—At the recent annual meeting of the New 
York State Independent Telephone Association the following offi- 
cers were elected: Dr. W. R. Campbell, president, Niagara Falls; 
A. H. Cowie, vice-president, Syracuse; R. Max Eaton, secretary, 
Niagara Falls; G. R. Fuller, treasurer, Syracuse. 

BrrcHwoop, Tenn.—The stockholders of the Tennessee River 
Telephone Company recently held a meeting in this place and 
elected the following officers: President, Jas. Neal; vice-president, 
Lake McKenzie: secretary and treasurer, W. S. Jones; directors, 
W. A. Alford, Elbert Graves and Abe Denton. 

HENpDERSON, Ky.—The stockholders of the Henderson Telephone 
and Telegraph Company recently held their annual meeting in this 
city and elected the following directors: R. Hickman, David 
Banks, William Elliott, H. K. Cole of Owensboro, W. G. Turpin, 
B. G. Witt, and John Reichert. Officers will be elected later. 

Murpnuyssoro, Ill.—The Jackson County Telephone Company 
recently held its annual mecting and elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. H. G. Hortsinan; vice-president, J. L. Miller; secre- 
tary, W. A. Reiman; treasurer, Sam Schwartz; directors, A. G. 
Crow, Abe Crawshaw, Otis Glenn, G. J. Bilderback and D. J. Brad- 
ley. 

MoKkane, Mo.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Mokane-Tebbetts-Fulton Telephone Company, held in this city, 
the company was thoroughly reorganized and the following officers 
elected: President, R. Harle Hodges; vice president, E. C. Hol- 
man; secretary, J. W. Ratekin; treasurer, T. F. Hafner; directors, 
Theodore Beaven, G. W. Stanilard, W. M. Hornbuckle. 


Farco, N. D—At a public meeting held for the purpose of 
completing the organization of the Pomona Valley Telephone Com- 
pany constitution and by-laws were adopted and the following 
officers elected: President, L. A. Ueland; vice-president, L. p. 
Ormsby; secretary, O. A. Thompson. By a unanimous vote the 
directors were instructed to put in an Independent exchange. 

WILLIAMSBURG, Mass.—At a meeting of the Citizens’ Independent 
Telephone Company, E. T. Barrus was elected president, to succeed 
A. S. Hills, resigned. The company proposes to install conduits 
in the principal streets of North Hampton and to make other sub- 
stantial improvements in its large system. A line will be built ex- 
tending to Hadley and Hatfield and possibly to Florence and Leeds. 

GRAND Rapips, Mich.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Citizens’ Telephone Company the following directors 
were re-elected: C. F. Rood, E. B. Fisher, Philip Graham, Lester 
J. Rindge, Gaius W. Perkins, Edward Fitzgerald, William J. Stuart, 
Cyrus E. Perkins, Robert D. Graham, Elbridge G. Studley and Jo- 
seph B. Ware. Reports showed a very satisfactory year with a 
good increase in business, 3,902 telephones having been added to 
the system. 

Fr. Wayne, Ind—At a meeting held by the South Bend Home 
Telephone Company held for the purpose of reorganization, the 
following officers were elected: President, Theodore Thorward; 
first vice-president, Horace G. Miller; second vice-president, C. C. 
Wheeler; secretary and assistant treasurer, Elmer R. Stool; treas- 
urer, Sanford Harris; auditor, W. I. Patton; directors, Charles 
T. Lindsey, Marion B. Staley, D. D. Bates,.H. A. Harris, and 
Albert E. Wilson. 

LexincTton, Ky.—Representatives of the various Independent 

telephone companies of the second district of Kentucky recently 
met in this city and eftected the permanent organization of the 
Kentucky Independent Telephone Association, which embraces the 
following companies: Fayette Home Telephone Company, Cynth- 
iana Home Telephone Company, Bourbon Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Jessamine Home Telephone Company, Bastin Home Tele- 
phone Company, Lawrenceburg Independent Telephone Company. 
_ ALLENTOWN, Pa.—At the close of the third annual convention 
f the Pennsylvania State Telephone Association, held in this city, 
the following officers were elected: President, Chas. West, Allen- 
town; vice-presidents, E. D. Schade, Johnstown; J. G. Splane, Pitts- 
burg; treasurer, C. E. Wilson, Philadelphia; secretary, H. E. Brad- 
ley, Philadelphia; executive committee, C. W. Kline, Hazleton; C. 
I. Wilson and Edward Davis, Philadelphia; E. D. Schade, R. E. 
Umble, Uniontown; W. B. Trask, Erie; G. B. Rudy, York, and 
\V. H. Dellinger, Pottstown. 

Warrenspurc, Mo.—The vote by the subscribers of the Home 
Telephone Company for trustees resulted in the election of a thor- 
oughly representative number of citizens who have accepted the 
positions of trustees and organized the Trustees’ Association, which 
is composed of the following: C. A. Shepard, Harry T. Clark, G. 
A. Lobban, Thomas Valentine, W. J. Mayes, Wallace Crossley, 
James I. Anderson, Nels Abrahams, Harold Conway, James Fitch, 
Charles B. Kavanaugh, W. C. McDonald, G. W. Patton, Thos. S. 
Tobbins, Chas. Rice, R. M. Sivils, S. E. Tompkins, R. H. Wood, 
Jr., A. M. Craig, B. F. Summers, J. P. Osias, W. L. Hickman, G. 
W. Lemmon, J. A. Kemper, W. C. Kapp. James H. Lampkin, Jean 
Abrahams, R. L. Campbell, K. H. Christopher, Frank B. Finch, John 
A. Miller, John W. Marr, Larkin H. Robinson, John M. Rice, B. L. 
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Seawell, Joseph W. Simmerman, Chas. W. Simons, Ewing Cockrell, 
L. W. Jack. 

Detroit, Mich—The organization of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany has been completed by the election of the following officers: 
President, Clarence M. Burton, Detroit, Mich.; first vice-president, 
Max Koehler, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice-president, C. Marquand 
Forster, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, W. B. Woodbury, 
Detroit, Mich.; assistant secretary, C. H. Hood; directors, Henry 
Koehler, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Arthur Lambert, St. Louis, Mo.; C. 
M. Burton, Detroit; W. W. Hannan, Detroit; Sam B. Jeffries, St. 
Louis; T. A. E. Weadock, Detroit; C. M. Forster, St. Louis; W. 
B. Woodbury, Detroit; A. M. Edwards, St. Louis; Elias Michael, 
St. Louis; executive committee, C. M. Burton, W. B. Woodbury, 
C. Marquand Forster, Max Koehler, A. W. Lambert. 

Exeter, N. H.—The People’s Telephone Company of New 
Hampshire has elected the following officers: President, Warren 
Brown; treasurer, Joseph G. Morgan; clerk and counsel, Hon. 
Henry H. Shute; manager, Geo. B. Shaw; directors, Warren 
3rown, Warren Batchelder, Daniel J. Bakie, Geo. A. Carlisle, 
Joseph G. Morgan, Augustus Young, George B. Shaw. When this 
company was organized in February, 1906, it immediately acquired 
all the telephone properties of George B. Shaw, including Shaw’s 
Hampton Falls line; also a majority of the stock of the Exeter 
and Kingston Telephone Company. The company is just com- 
pleting an entirely new plant in this city, which will cost about 
$10,000. To provide the necessary funds for the extension of its 
lines the company recently voted to increase its capital stock to 
$15,000 and decrease the par value of its shares to $25. 





| ORDINANCES AND FRANCHISES | 





* Park Rapips, Minn.—The Park Rapids and Eastern Telephone 

Company has been granted a 30-year franchise in this city. 
_Burpett, Mo.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of this place 

will apply for a franchise to extend its lines into the city of Adrien. 

Orp, N A franchise has been granted the Farmers’ Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company to enter Ord and establish an ex- 
change. 

NATCHEZ, Miss.—Harold S. Mayer has petitioned the board of 
aldermen for a franchise to install and operate a telephone system 
in this city. 

Newport, Ky.—The committee of the whole of the general coun- 
cil has indefinitely postponed action regarding the proposed tele- 
phone franchise. 

PLATTEVILLE, Wis.—An ordinance has been passed granting the 
Platteville, Rewey and Ellenboro Telephone Company the right to 
construct and operate a telephone system in Platteville. 

New York, N. Y.—The officers of the Atlantic Telephone Com- 
pany have decided to at once renew their fight for a franchise to 
establish an Independent telephone service in New York. 


Mackinaw, Ill—The franchise that has been sought at this 
place by the Minier Mutual Telephone Company will be finally dis- 
posed of at the next regular meeting of the village board. 


East DusvavuE, Ill—An ordinance is now being published which 
grants permission to the American T. & T. Company of Illinois to 
construct, operate and maintain a telephone system in this city. 


SPOKANE, Wash.—The Independent Telephone Company has 
obtained a franchise at Pasco, Washington, and will construct an 
Independent exchange, which will have long distance connections. 

Farco, N. D.—An ordinance has been introduced into the council 
granting a franchise to the North Dakota Independent Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to operate a long-distance exchange in 
this city. 

Wanpeton, N. D. —Representatives of the Tri-State Telephone 
Company have appeared before the city council and the Commercial 
Club to ask for an extension of the franchise granted them by the 
city last January. ; 

Barpstown, Ky.—J. W. Cisco, mayor of Bardstown, recently 
sold the city telephone franchise to B. P. Grigsby and John A. 
Fulton. It is the intention to establish an Independent telephone 
system in this city. 

Liserty, Kan.—The Home Telephone Company has applied for 
a franchise to establish a local system in Liberty. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to build lines connecting with the farmers in 
the surrounding country. 

PENDLETON, Ore.—The city council has recommended the passage 
of an ordinance instructing telephone and telegr: iph ennai Se to set 
poles in concrete. All of the work is to be done under the super- 
vision of the street committee. 

CENTRALIA, Wash.—The Centralia city council has passed a 
franchise granting F. B. Hubbard the right to maintain and 
operate a telephone system in this city. It is the intention to 
install a first class system within a year. 


GREENVILLE, Miss.—The city council has passed an ordinance to 
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prohibit the use of abusive, insulting or profane language over the 
telephone. Anybody who violates the provisions of the ordinance 
may be fined $100 or given ninety days in jail. 

Brockton, Mass.—The Home Automatic Telephone Company has 
obtained a franchise to construct and operate an Independent tele- 
phone system in this city. The purchasing headquarters of the com- 
pany is temporarily at 161 Summer street, Boston. 

RicHFIELD (Sevier County), Utah.—C. O. Harris, representing 
B. Fk. Kierulff, Jr. & Company, has petitioned the county commis- 
sioners for a fifty-year franchise, to operate an Independent tele- 
phone system in this and Jaub and Sanpete counties. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—The Lawrence Automatic Telephone Company 
has accepted the franchise which was granted by the Board of 
Aldermen in July. The promoters of the company state that the 
installation of the new system will be started next spring. 

Rio GRANbDE City, Tex.—The County Commissioners‘ Court has 
granted a franchise to Felix Hobbs of Falfurrias to construct tele- 
phone lines along the public highways of Starr county. It is pro- 
posed to have the system in operation within ninety days. 

Bic Fats, Minn.—Chas. Swedback, recently of Bemidji, has 
secured a franchise for installing a local telephone. exchange, and 
will proceed with the work at an ‘early date. A line is also proposed 
extending from this place north and including Northome, Hovpt, 
Margie and Mizpah. 

HARRODSBURG, Ky.—I*. P. James, cashier of the Mercer National 
sank, has been granted a telephone franchise for ten years. Mr. 
James represents local capitalists and $10,000 worth of stock taken 
up. Steps will be taken at once to construct a new up-to-date 
telephone system conencting with the Home Telephone Company. 

Macome, Ill.—A petition has been presented for an ordinance for 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone Company. An ordinance 
was also secured some time ago, but the bond was never filed, and 
it is the desire of the company to secure a new ordinance and that 
the bond of $2,000, signed by T. F. Dudman, B. F. McLean, and 
J. W. Bailey, be approved. 

CuHeLtan FaALts, Wash.—C. A. Hoge of Waterville, Washington, 
has interested local parties to form a telephone company. A fran- 
chise for the construction of a telephone line from this place to 
Lakeside has been obtained, and a line will also be built extending 
twenty-five miles up the Columbia river, where it will make connec- 
tion with an Independent system. 

IRONTON, O.—The Huntington Mutual Telephone Company, 
(headquarters at Huntington, O., D. A. Mossman, president), has 
secured a franchise to construct and operate an Independent tele- 
phone here. The construction of a line from Huntington to this 
place will be commenced at once. The proposed system at Iron- 
ton will also connect with other lines in Lawrence county. 

ALBANy, Ore—The Home Telephone Company, in its efforts to 
secure a franchise at this place, is obliged to carry the contest to 
the supreme court of the state. The Bell company commenced its 
interference with an injunction suit to prevent the Home company 
operating, claiming that the franchise was faulty. In the meantime 
the work of installing the new system is going steadily forward. 

Newport, Ky.—Mayor Helmbold in conference with the law 
committee of the general council expressed himself as being favor- 
able to offering a telephone franchise for sale. He advocated the 
putting of all wires underground. The solicitor was instructed to 
embody in the ordinance the clause requiring the bidders to state 
the service they can render in the way of connections with ad- 
joining cities. 

Denver, Colo—An ordinance submitting to the voters at the 
fall election the question of granting a franchise to a new telephone 
company in opposition to the Bell was introduced at the last meeting 
of the board of aldermen. Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., representing Cali- 
fornia capitalists, has deposited $10,000 with the county treasurer 
and $4,500 with the city treasurer, to provide for the cost of this 
special election. The estimated cost of the proposed new plant 
is placed at a million dollars, of which $250,000 is to be expended 
during 1907, $250,000 in 1908 and $500,000 in 1909. 





NEIV CONSTRUCTION . 





Bancrort, Ia.—The Bancroft Telephone Company will construct 
a number of new lines. 

syroN, Minn.—The Byron Telephone Company contemplates the 
extension of a line to Komoka. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—The Inter-Ocean Telephone Company will 
entirely rebuild its plant in this city. 

Mvureuysporo, Ill—The Jackson County Telephone Company 
will install a new switchboard at Ava. 

Fr. Smiru, Ark.—The Pan Telephone Company will erect a 
new fireproof building for its plant in this city. 

Moncton, N. B.—The Central Telephone Company, of Sussex, 
N. B., is arranging to install an automatic telephone exchange in 
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this city, providing the necessary permission is obtained from the 
city council. 

WeEIsER, Idaho.—The Weiser Independent Telephone Company 
will construct a new exchange building in this city. 

PLEASANT PLains, Ark.—The Pleasant Plains Telephone Com- 
pany will construct a circuit reaching to Oil Trough. 

Roswetit, N. M.—The Pecos Valley Telephone Company contem- 
plates the construction of a line from Texico to Albuquerque. 

Everett, Wash.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company will 
expend $11,000 in the construction of a new exchange in this city. 

GrEEN Bay, Wis.—The Fox River Valley Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has under consideration the construction of addi- 
tional toll lines. 

Exos, La.—An Independent telephone system will be established 
at this place with central office at Vernon, to connect with Jones- 
boro, Ruston and other points. 

Winona, Minn.—The Winona Telephone Company  contem- 
plates the construction of a number of farmers’ lines during the 
fall, and the system will also be extended in this city. 

BucHANAN, Mich.—The Buchanan Telephone Company contem- 
plates the construction of a number of rural lines, which when 
completed will give the system about 350 telephones in service. 

BrowninG, Mont.—The St. Mary’s Telephone Company has 
been granted permission to construct a telephone line in the Black- 
feet Indian reservation from Browning, a distance of about fifty 
miles. 

ALPENA, Mich.—W. W. Jones, president, and G. E. Dutton, secre- 
tary and treasurer, of the Northeastern Telephone Company, are 
interested in the construction of a long-distance telephone line be- 
tween Alpena and Cheboygan. 

Maroa, Ill_—The Maroa Telephone Company is making arrange- 
ments to erect a large and commodious office building with splendid 
equipments and conveniences. A modern improved switchboard 
will be installed in the new building. 

Los ANGeELEs, Cal——The Home Telephone Company will estab- 
lish another branch exchange to provide for its growing business. 
The estimated cost of the new building is placed at $40,000 and the 
dimensions 70 x 104 feet; the structure to be two stories high. An 
ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines will be provided for. 

WATERVILLE, Minn.—It has been determined to make this place 
the headquarters for the Cannon Valley Telephone Company. A 
brick building 30x 4o feet will be erected at once. An appropria- 
tion of $20.000 has been set aside for improvements of the system. 
C. A. Rackman, Dr. F. W. Green, J. J. Worlein and E. A. Armitage 


is the committee having charge of the appropriation. 





UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 





RicHMonp, Md.—The Home Telephone Company contemplates 
the placing of 100,000 feet of underground ccnduit. 

PeterspurGc, Va.—The wires of the Petersburg Telephone Com- 
pany will be placed under ground in the business part of the city. 

PorTLAND, Ore.—Portland is assured an ordinance requiring 
iight, power, telephone and telegraph wires to be put underground 
in the business district of the city. 

PENN YAN, N. Y.—The Penn Yan Telephone Company contem- 
plates the placing of its wires on Main and Liberty streets under- 
ground, The local Independent system is serving 1.200 subscribers 
and is in first-class condition to hold its ground against the fierce 
Bell opposition that is being shown. The Empire State Telephone 
Company (Bell) is offering to install telephones and furnish service 
to the patrons “until further notice” without cost. 





EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 





MerepitH, N. Y.—The Meredith Telephone Company will extend 
its lines. 


Crear Lake, S. D.—The Clear Lake Telephone Company will 


extend its lines. 

Loyatsock, Pa.—lIt is the intention of the Loyalsock Telephone 
Company to extend its lines. 

Foxcrort, Me.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company will construct 
a telephone line extending from this place. 

Van Buren, Ind.—The Van Buren Telephone Company will 
rebuild its system and also make extensions. 

LitcuvittE, N. D.—The Litchville Rural Telephone Company 
contemplates the building of a line to LaMoure. 

Betvipere, Ill1—The Belvidere Telephone Company will recon- 
struct its lines and will also make extensions. 

Ecuo, Ore—The Buttercreek Telephone Company is extending 
its service to include all construction stations of the Umatilla rec- 
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lamation project. From the central office connection is made with 
Portland. 

Amery, Wis.—The Amery Telephone & Electric Company con- 
templates extensive improvements in its system. 

Wyanet, Ill—The Farmers’ Telephone Company contemplates 
the extension of its lines in the vicinity of Wyanet. 

GoopricH, N. D.—The local telephone company will improve its 
system, which will include the installation of a new switchboard. 

Fort Wortu, Jex.—The Fort Worth Telephone Company con- 
templates the expenditure of $150,co0 for improvements in its sys- 
tem. 

Campripce City, Ind—The Citizens Telephone Company will 
rebuild its lines extending to Milton, Hagerstown and Losant- 
ville. 

Sr. JoserH, Mich.—The Twin City Telephone Company has just 
completed a line to Bainbridge and will make still further exten- 
sions. 

Granp Rapips, Minn.—The Mesaba Telephone Company, which 
recently bought the local exchange, will entirely reconstruct the 
system. ’ ‘ 

Wueeiinc, W. Va—The National Telephone Company at a re- 
cent meeting of its directors decided to extend a line to Mannington 
and Fairmont. 

West Derry, N. H.—The West Derry Telephone Company 
contemplates enlarging its system at this place to take care of its 
increased business. 

Mananoy, Pa.—The Mahanoy and Mahantonga Telephone Com- 
pany contemplates the construction of a new line from Hickory 
Corners to Paxton. 

WasasH, Ind—Dr. R. F. Blount, president of the Home Tele- 
phone Company, is authority for the statement that the local system 
will be entirely rebuilt. 

Canton, Mo.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company of North Mis- 
souri contemplates the rebuilding of its exchanges at this place, La- 
Grange and Monticello. 

PortsmMoutH, O.—The Portsmouth Telephone Company has 
decided to extend a line to Otway, where it will connect with the 
Adams County system. 

BarNESTON, Neb.—The Barneston Mutual Telephone Company 
has purchased the Huddert building and will convert it into a 
permanent home for its exchange. 

Wartersury, Neb.—The State Line Telephone Company contem- 
plates the extension of a circuit reaching Dixon. Extensive repairs 
will also be made on other circuits. 

CosHocton, Ohio.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company contem- 
plates the extension of a line to Fresno and West Lafayette. Work 
will begin as soon as the new material can be secured. 


Fort Smitu, Ark.—The Pan Telephone Company, with capital 
of $500,000, contemplates the rebuilding an extension of its sys- 
tem. Chas. Sutter, president; A. E. Bouqua, secretary-treasurer. 


Lockport, N. Y.—The Niagara County Home Telephone Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls contemplates the installation of a new 
telephone exchange at this place to take care of its increasing busi- 
ness. 

Camprivce City, Ind.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company is re- 
building its line to Milton and as soon as the work is completed 
it will rebuild the line to Hagerstown and Losantville. This will 
require the outlay of several thousand dollars. 


CaALpWELL, Idaho.—The Independent Long Distance Telephone 
Company, which is installing a new exchange at Payette, will en- 
large its exchange at Caldwell, this having been made necessary in 
order that it may be able to take care of its increased business. 

Port ArtHurR, Tex.—The Texas Telephone Company contem- 
plates a general overhauling and large extension of its plant in this 
city. New poles will be set and cables substituted for the aerial 
wire. Thirty thousand dollars has been voted for improvements 
here. 

RicuMonp, Ind.—The Home Telephone Company will receive 
sealed bids for the construction of a two-story brick and stone tele- 
phone exchange building. Contracts have been let by this company 
for the installation of an automatic system, the contract having been 
secured by the Automatic Electric Company. Chicago. 

Marietta, O.—General Manager Davis of the Marietta Tele- 
phone Company states that the company will expend $65,000 in 
enlarging the local plant and will also put in 100.000 feet of extra 
cable. The telephones now in use will be replaced by new ones. 
The houses will be rewired. Extra underground cable will also 
be put in. 

HamiLtton, O.—The directors of the Hamilton Home Telephone 
Company recently held a special meeting and the matter of extend- 
ing the service throughout the county was discussed. Reports 
showed that the outlook for the company is exceedingly good and 
it was decided to increase the facilities of the company and enlarge 










its field of operation, which will be done at once. This company has 
over three thousand telephones in service. 

PiatrspurG, N. Y.—The Ticonderoga Telephone Company has 
filed with the secretary of state a certificate of extension of route 
to include the villages of Ticonderoga, Addison Junction, Rogers 
Rock Hotel, Street Road, Crown Point, Port Henry, Chilson, 
Schroon Lake, Whitehall, Hague, Bolton, Caldwell, Glenns Falls, 
and Putnam. 

WHEELING, W. Va.—The National Telephone Company, which 
recently purchased the Phoenix Telephone Company's plant at 
Steubenville, is making arrangements to rebuild the entire plant. 
The company has ordered 75,000 feet of cable and in addition con- 
siderable underground cable will be installed. When the lines are 
rebuilt a new switchboard will be installed. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 





Irttmo, Mo.—The Kelso Telephone Company has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $106,000. 

CLARINGTON, O.—The Clarington Home Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $30,000. 

SHERMAN, Mich.—The Wexford County Independent Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock from $1,000 to $2,000. 

GoLpENDALE, Wash.—The Goldendale Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has increased its capital stock from $3,000 to $12,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The gross earnings of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company for July were $71,705, leaving the net earnings 
$31,903. 
_ Batpwin, Mo.—The Baldwin Mutual Telephone Company has 
filed a certificate showing an increase of capital stock from $2,000 
to $12,000. 


LEAKESVILLE, Miss.——An amendment to the charter of the Mer- 
rili and Leakesville "Telephone Company increases the capital stock 
from $1,000 to $5,000. 

Jonesporo, Ark.—The Home Telephone Company, which has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000, is a reorganization of the Au- 
tomatic Home Telephone Company. 

JonEsBoro, Tenn.—The Home Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. This is a reorganization of the old 
Automatic Home Telephone Company. 

Jonesporo, Ark.—The Home Telephone Company, which was 
recently organized to install a telephone system at this place, has 
issued about $30,000 in stock. It is proposed to build a system with 
local capital. 

Los AnGetes, Calif-—The Union Home Telephone Company 
has filed a certificate of issuance of $10,000,000 in mortgage bonds 
in this city. It is stated the company plans to consolidate all the 
Home Telephone Companies in Southern California. 

SPoKANE, Wash.—The Interstate Telephone Company has called 
a stockholders’ meeting for November 2, when the capital stock 
will be increased from $100,000 to $500,000. The company plans to 
extend its lines out of Spokane and intends to install an exchange 
in this city. 

Marion, Ind.—The Citizens’ Automatic Telephone Company has 
authorized the issue of bonds in the sum of $300,000, of which 
$60,000 is to be retained for future extensions and the remainder 
to be sold and the proceeds used for the construction and installa- 
tion of the company’s new plant in this city. 


GRAND Rapips, Mich.—The tenth annual report of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company shows a total of 23,644 instruments in the 
system, 7,823 of which are installed in this city. The total toll line 
mileage is 1,444 miles, the total gross earnings $498,687.67. The 
earnings of toll lines per circuit mile are $30.57. 

Hittsroro, 11]—The Mutual Telephone Company, at a meeting 

of its stockholders at this place, decided to increase the capital stock 
from $10,000 to $15,000. The following officers were elected: G. 
D. Taylor, president, Litchfield; E. Boblan, vice-president, Coffeen; 
A. K. VanDever, treasurer, Irving; Robt. Barnett, secretary-man- 
ager, Barnett. : 
_ Geneva, N. Y.—The Seneca-Gorham Telephone Company is 
issuing $50,000 in 6 per cent fifteen-year first-mortgage bonds. The 
bonds were authorized by the company to raise money to extend 
the system. The officers of the company are: John Driscoll, presi- 
dent, Rochester; D. Allen, vice-president, Seneca; William Culver, 
treasurer, Gorham; Rice McCauley, secretary, Stanley. 

Yankton, S. D.—At a special meeting of the Independent Tele- 
phone Company it was voted to amend its articles of incorporation 
increasing its capital stock to $500,000 and providing for the issue 
of same in common and preferred stock. The preferred stock to 
consist of $300,000 of 7 per cent annual dividend stock upon which 
the dividend must be paid before any dividend can be paid on the 
common stock; the common stock to consist of $200,000, which 
will be entitled to all earnings of the company after the payment 
of the preferred 7 per cent dividend on the preferred stock. At 
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the present time the system consists of 175 miles long-distance 
lines, 200 miles of farm rural lines and six local exchanges. The 
exchanges are located at Tabor, Lesterville, Utica, Mission Hill, 
Gayville and 18 lines out of Yankton. 

Astorta, S. D.—The Deuel County Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. This company was organized 
in March, 1905, with a capital stock of $6,000, with the following 
officers: President, C. J. Peterson; vice-president, O. C. Thomp- 
son; secretary and treasurer, O. C. Hanger. About 300 telephones 
are in operation among the farmers, with a village system of about 
fifty. 

Wueewtinc, W. Va.—At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Telephone Company a semi-anua! dividend of 3 
per cent was deciared and plans were anonunced for several 
important extensions and conections which will greatly improve the 
service of the company. It was decided to start work at once 
upon the new line to Mannington and Fairmont, at an outlay of 
$40,000. 

JACKSONVILLE, IIlL—A meeting of the stockholders of the TIlli- 
nois Telephone Company was recently held in this city for 
the purpose of voting upon the question of issuing bonds to pay 
off the floating indebtedness of the company and to provide funds 
for repairs and extensions. The issue was authorized by practi- 
cally a unanimous vote. The regular meeting for the election of 
officers will be held October 15. 

HAvANA, Cuba.—The Havana Telephone Company, incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, has made an issue of $1,200,000 5 
per cent first mortgage debentures, due in twenty years from Janu- 
ary I, 1906, but subject to call any time after January I, I912, at 
company’s option at 105 upon six months’ notice; also redeemable 
by annual drawings (if not purchasable below that price) for a = 
per cent cumulative sinking fund commencing January I, 1909 


Atpany, N. Y.—The United Message Company has filed a cer- 
tificate increasing its authorized issue of capital stock from $10,000 
to $10,000,000. The company was incorporated in June, 1905, for 
the construction, erection, owning, leasing, operating and maintain- 
ing of lines of electric telephone and telegraph in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Maine, and the Dominion of 
Canada. 

LArayette, Ind.—-The stockholders of the Lafayette Telephone 
Company have decided to issue preferred stock to the amount of 
$150,000. Part of the stock will be taken by the parties now inter- 
ested in the company and some of it will be placed on the market 
as an investment for capitalists. The issue of preferred stock is to 
be made for the purpose of improving the system. The business 
has grown so much as to make it necessary for the company to 
enlarge its facilities. A modern switchboard of sufficient capacity 
to meet the demands of the business will be installed, the wires in 
the business portion of the city will be placed underground and 
other improvements are to be made. The company has been in- 
creasing its business ever since it was organized and now has a 
patronage that warrants it in providing an up-to-date plant and 
giving the very best service that can be produced. 


Gornam, N. Y.—The Seneca-Gorham Telephone Company is 
issuing $50,000 in six per cent fifteen-year first mortgage bonds in 
one hundred dollar denominations, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1. The principal falls due August 1, 1921. These bonds 
have been authorized to extend and improve the system. It is the 
intention to sell the bonds only as fast as funds are needed for 
construction. The company started business in June, 1903, with 
$30,000 capital paid in cash, and has paid three annual dividends of 
six per cent, besides accumulating a strong sinking fund. The 
company has about 700 telephones in service, with orders for more 
coming in faster than they can be installed. The officers of the 
company are: President, John A. Driscoll, Rochester; vice-presi- 
dent, D. S. Allen, Seneca; treasurer, William Pulver, Gorham; 
secretary and general manager, Rice McCauley, Stanley; executive 
committee, A. D. Allen, Thomas B. Wilson and E. E. Hall. All of 


the above constitute the board of directors. 





PERSONAL MENTION | 





GREENSBURG, Ind.—W. F. Qualls has been appointed manager of 
the Greensburg Telephone Company. 

Winnipec, Can—F. Dagger has been appointed one of the 
Manitoba government telephone experts. 

Orancesurc, N. Y.—W. W. Grant has retired from the sales 
department of the Fibre Conduit Company. 

VINCENNES, Ind.—George H. Pierce has been appointed man- 
ager of the Home Telephone Company of this city. 

WeatuerrorD, Tex.—Eldredge McCanless has been appointed 
manager of the Independent Telephone Company at this place. 

Waverty, N. Y.—S. O. Shoemaker has been appointed man- 
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ager of the Valley Telephone Company for Waverly, Sayre and 
Athens. 

Vituisca, Ia.—Benjamin Baker has been succeeded as manager 
of the Mutual Telephone Company at this place by W. L. Robbins. 
of Malvern. 

CARPENTERSVILLE, I1]—William Chisel has accepted a position as 
manager for the Interstate T. & IT. Company, which operates an 
exchange at this place. 

Lincotn, Neb.—H. C. Mock, formerly with the Monarch Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company and favorably known in western 
territory, was married September 8 to Miss Emily C. Carlson. 

Mr. Aetna, Pa—Howard Frame of Reading is interested in the 
formation of a telephone company which will have for its purpose 
the construction of telephone lines from Mt. Aetna to Myerstown 
and Lebanon. 

SULLIVAN, Ill—James L. Kirk, who has been connected with the 
local telephone company since its installation in 1898, has tendered 
his resignation as manager of the company, which position he has 
held since 1901. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Mr. Joseph F. Stockwell has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Independent Telephone Company of this city, 
to accept the office of assistant general manager of the Keystone 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia. 

Mankato, Minn.—Melvin Koonz has been appointed manager 
of the Mankato Citizens’ Telephone Company to succeed Charles 
K. Willard, resigned. Mr. Koonz heretofore was manager .of the 
South Branch Exchange of the Tri-State T. & T. Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

St. Louts, Mo.—Edward A. Hook, president of the Appleton 
City and Rockville Telephone Company, has accepted a _ position 
as assistant traffic manager with the Kinleeh Telephone Company 
of this city. He will also continue as president of the Appleton 
company. 

SHERMAN. Tex.—At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the North Texas Telephone Company, with headquarters at this 
place, the office of superintendent was created, and Mr. Z. B. Carver 
of Denison was chosen to fill the place. The business of the com- 
pany had increased so much as to make such an office necessary. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—L. D. Richardson, who for three years. 
past has been general superintendent of the Twin City Telephone 
Company and for two years general superintendent of the Tri-State 
Telephone Company, has resigned to become general manager ot 
the North Dakota Independent Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters at Fargo. The latter company is an organization formed 
recently, which has acquired a number of telephone properties in 
North Dakota and will seek to enlarge its business by extending 
into other teritory in North Dakota. 
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Portates, N. Mex.—The Roswell Telephone Company has pur- 
chased the Portales telephone system. 

Pitot Mounp, Ia.—The Pilot Mound telephone system has been 
purchased by the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of Day- 
ton. 

Conrap, Ia.—Guy Fitzgerald of Union has purchased the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Exchange at this place. He will take possession: 
October I. 

Osakis, Minn.—C. H. Bronson’s interest in the Osakis Tele- 
thone Company has been purchased by F. B. Canada, who now 
becomes sole owner of the system. 

Fariautt, Minn.—The Rice County Telephone Company at this. 
place has surrendered its stock and the Tri-State Telephone Com- 
pany has taken hold of the business. 

MINERAL, Kans.—The Mineral Telephone Company formerly 
owned by Scott West has been purchased by Will Nelson, who will 
entirely rebuild the system and will extend the lines. 

SHANNON City, Ia.—J. N. Smith, of the Southern Iowa Tele- 
phone Company of Rockwood, has completed arrangements to take: 
over the stock of the Shannon City Telephone Company. 

E.iis, Kan.—The Ellis Telephone Company has purchased the: 
interests in the Paleo Telephone Company, formerly owned by C. 
Cox and George W. Olson, and will greatly improve the same. 

Amoret, Mo.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of Charlotte 
township has purchased the Reinheimer line from Miami Creek 
to Amoret and will at once begin the construction of a line to: 
Virginia. 

Bismarck, N. D.—The Hughes Electric Company’s franchises, 
telephones, exchange, etc., have been transferred to the North 
Dakota Telephone Company, into which many of the Independent 
exchanges have been merged. 

MaNcHEsTER, Ia.—The Delaware County Telephone Company: 
has purchased the exchange of the Buchanan County Telephone 


Company in Lamont. Extensive improvements will be made in the- 
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system and as soon as possible a copper metallic circuit will be put 
in. J. S. McConnell is president of the company and C. A. Peterson 
manager. 

EuizasetH City, N. C.—For a consideration of $5,250, the man- 
agers and owners of the Edenton telephone system have trans- 
ferred their rights, titles and interests to the Norfolk and Caro- 
lina Telephone and Telegraph Company, of this city. 


Opon, Ind.—The Interstate Telephone System at this place, 
which was ordered sold by the circuit court to pay a judgment of 
$17,052, has been purchased by Ezra Mattingly, attorney for the 
plaintiff, for $1,000. ‘the judgment was awarded to P. M. Stone, 
W. W. Morrison, W. L. Stoy, G. D. Anderson, and H. H. Crooke. 

St. Joun, N. B.—The New Brunswick Telephone Company is the 
name adopted by the merged interests of the company presided 
over by A. G. Blair and the Central company. The terms of the 
amalgamation are not given out, but both companies now have a 
capital of $100,000. It is proposed to capitalize the new company 
at two million dollars. 

Atsany, N. Y.—Arrangements have been completed whereby the 
United Message Company will purchase the Commercial Telephone 
Company of Troy, $5.000 has been deposited as a guarantee by 
purchaser to pay $42.50 per share for the $50 shares, and $85 per 
share for the $100 shares of preferred stock, and $15 for the $50 
shares, and $30 for the $100 shares of the common stock. 

CARLYLE, I1].—The Clinton County Telephone Company has sold 
its entire system in this county to the Citizens’ Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for $11,000. The officers of the company are: 
President, Hugh V. Murray of Carlyle; vice-president, Henry 
Schurman; secretary, B. H. Donne, Breese; treasurer, August 
Klutho, Breese. A network of lines through the county will soon 
be completed. 


TrENTON, N. J.—The Interstate Telephone Company has filed a 
deed transfering its property from the trustees in bankruptcy to the 
Court of Chancery. A mortgage covering the property has been 
filed with the deed, the mortgage being drawn in favor of the 
Mercer Trust Company, which secures a loan of four million dollars. 
The filing of these papers is a part of the reorganization plans of the 
new company. 

Koxomo, Ind.—For the past two years at this place there has 
been an effort to consolidate the Citizens’ Telephone Company with 
the Central Union Telephone Company. At a recent meeting of the 
city council an ordinance which gave the two companies the privi- 
lege to consolidate was vetoed, and it was not possible for the coun- 
cil to pass the ordinance over the veto of the mayor. The citizens 
are naturally pleased with telephone competition. 

Paris, I]l—The Kinloch Telephone Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has taken formal possession of the Wabash Valley Telephone 
Company, operating exchanges at Paris, Marshall, and Chrisman, 
Illinois. There are 5,000 telephones being operated by the Wabash 
Valley Telephone Company, and these have connections with the 
Independent company at Terre Haute, which the Kinloch company 
purchased some time ago. All Bell connections have been cut out 
and large improvements are contemplated. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, N. Y.—A syndicate composed of G. V. Scheidell 
of Jeffersonville, G. Mayers of Youngsville, Louis Bavernfeind of 
North Branch, Martin Herman, F. S. Anderson and Harry B. Rog- 
ers, has purchased the entire system of telephone lines formerly 
owned by William H. Lawrence of Jeffersonville. The lines will 
be improved and extended, and eventually a long-distance line will 
be built. It is also the intention of the new owners to build a line 
to Liberty. The territory now covered by the system includes 
Jeffersonville, Kernoza Lake, North Branch, Obernburg, Horton- 
ville, Callicoon Center and Youngsville. 


New York, N. Y.—Plans for the merger of the Consolidated 
Telephone Company of Buffalo, the Great Eastern Telephone Com- 
pany of New York, and the New York Electric Lines Company will 
include, according to a report emanating from New York, the organ- 
ization of a holding company with a capital of $5,000,000, which will 
take over the outstanding stock of the three companies. No appeal 
was made within the statutory limit, it is said, from the decision of 
Justice Bischoff to the effect that the franchise of the Electric Lines 
company is valid, and the decision therefore stands. A mandamus 
suit to compel the Empire City Subways Company to permit the 
new company to lay its wires in the Bell ducts is now expected. 
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Camp=n, Pa.—The street committee of Camden’s city council 
has decided that all telephone wires must be placed in conduits 
along certain of the principal business streets. 

Ricumonp. Ind.—The action of the Eaton Telephone Company 
against the Home Telephone Company of this city has been com- 
—— and the injunction will be dismissed at the expense of the 
Diaintiff. 


Satem, Ore—The Northwest Long Distance Telephone Com- 
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pany, incorporated under the laws of California, appointed A. King 
Wilson its attorney for Oregon and announced that it would do 
business in this state. 

TEXARKANA, Ark.—The Texarkana Long Distance Telephone 
Company in its effort to extend its lines to Caddo, have been 
obliged to enter condemnation suit against the Fort Smith Railway 
in order to secure a right of way. 


Hairax, Can.—At the convention of Canadian Municipalities 
held here, a resolution was adopted to the effect that the Bell 
Telephone Company has no right to make an extra charge of $5.00 
for long distance instruments. It was pointed out that the com- 
pany by its charter is obliged to furnish the most modern instru- 
ments without extra expense to subscribers. 

New York, N. Y.—The State Line Telephone Company, which 
is constructing circuits in West Chester county near Lake Glaneda, 
has obtained a temporary injunction against Acting Commissioner 
Frank T. Goodwin, who refused a proceeding with the work. ‘lhe 
State Line Telephone Company is encroaching upon New York 
City with a view of ultimately making its entry. 

SAVANNAH, Ga—Without having to go to the necessity of an 
arbitration the tax returns made by the Georgia Telephone Com- 
pany of this city, and the assessment made by the comptroller gen- 
eral, have been settled. An agreement was obtained by which the 
tax returns of the company will be $145,000, the franchise being 
valued at $45,000 and the tangible property $150,000. The company 
returned its property at $130,000. This was not accepted by the 
comptroller, who assessed the company at $200,000. This assess- 
ment was not accepted and the matter was ordered referred to an 
arbitration. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Judge Heaton of the Superior Court has 
handed down a decision in the Monroeville Home Telephone case 
for which minor stockholders had asked a receiver. They sub- 
mitted a report by an expert and the codefendants, G. E. Spake, 
Dr. S. E. Mentzer, and J. E. Whitney, also submitted a report sub- 
mitted by an expert. The court accepted the latter report as the 
true statement of the company’s condition and declared that as it 
was in no way insolvent there was no reason for the appointment 
of a receiver. It declared, however, that Spake, Mentzer, and 
Whitney had voted themselves excessive amounts for services in 
building and operating the plant for five years in lieu of stated 
salaries, and the judge ordered Spake to return $1,400 of the $3,000 
he had received, Dr. Mentzer to return $1,700 of the $3,500 he had 
received, and Whitney $300 of the $400 he had received. It was 
found that the plant is worth $65,000 and that it has issued capital 
stock to the face value of $46,000, on which a semi-annual dividend 
of 4 per cent has been regularly paid. No debt or lien of any kind 
exists against the company. The action was begun by minority 
stockholders, who were not content with an 8 per cent income and 
expected the executives to do all the work without compensation. 
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Mankato, Minn.—The Tri-State Telephone Company is seek- 
ing a franchise at Minot. 

Mowatt, N. D.—The people of Mohall desire to extend their 
telephone service to the rural districts. 


PariL, Ill—The Wabash Valley Telephone Company is installing 
new instruments for all of its patrons. 


NortHFIELD, Minn.—The council of Northfield is considering the 
question of a municipal telephone exchange. 

Homer, La.—A stock company will be formed for the purpose 
of installing an automatic telephone system. 


Potk, Ia.—Farmers of Polk county are agitating the question 
of forming a telephone company for the purpose of establishing a 
rural service. 

Maroa, IIl.—The Maroa Telephone Company is erecting a new 
exchange building, which will add materially to the value of its 
splendid system. 

Capron, Ill—The Capron Home Telephone Company has filed 
an amended charter authorizing an increase of capital stock from 
$8,000 to $10,000. 

RicHMonpD, Ind.—The Richmond Home Telephone Company an- 
nounces that it will install an automatic telephone system at once, at 
a cost of $100,000. 

New Canron, Ill——The New Canton, Cincinnati and Hannibal 
Telephone Company will have its headquarters in this place, with 
H. B. Atkinson as manager. 

Cottonwoop Fairs, Kan.—The telephone systems of this place 
and Story City, owned by E. P. Kellam, have been purchased by the 
Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company. 

FuNcHAL, Maderia.—This is a city of 150,000 population, said 
to be without a telephone system. It is believed that a franchise 
might be secured from the Lisbon government. 


CoLtusa, Cal.— The Colusa County Telephone Company is 
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actively at work preparing to install its system. Franchises have 
been applied for in Glenn and Tehama counties. 

Seneca Faris, N. Y.—The Seneca County Telephone Company 
will remove to new quarters. Entirely new equipment will be in- 
stalled, including a new central energy switchboard. 

KANKAKEE, I1].—Having obtained franchises from all towns be- 
tween Kankakee and Gilman, the Independent Telephone Company 
is putting in a double circu.t between the two places. 

SHERMAN, Tex.—The central office of the Grayson County Tele- 
phone Company was recently destroyed by fire, supposed to have 
been caused by lightning. The loss was about $10,000. 

ELporADO, O.—At a meeting held in this place recently for the 
purpose of organizing a mutual telephone company,:a committee 
was appointed to further consider the matter and report at a fu- 
ture meeting. 

DererFIELp, Wis.—The Deerfield Telephone Company is experi- 
encing difficulty in supplying the requirements of its growing ex- 
changes. ‘The system was originally designed contemplating too 
limited a service. 

VIRGINIA, Nev.—Citizens of Virginia, Reno and southern Ne- 
vada are forming a telephone company with the purpose of con- 
structing a telephone line between the Ramsey mining district and 
Virginia, with a local system at Ramsey. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Central Telephone Exchange Associa- 
tion recently held its meeting in this city. The association is made 
up of companies situated throughout the east central part of the 
state. The next meeting will be held in November. 

Des Moines, Jla.—An lowa state law makes it compulsory for all 
telephone companies or telephone lines, whether commercial, mutual, 
Independent, or private, to report annually to the state executive 
council, or be subject to a fine of $100 per day after May 1. 

CLoupcrort, N. Mex.—Messrs. Cleve and Cadenhead of Elk are 
interested in the construction of a telephone line to be built from 
Artesia to this place. Mr. Cleve states that sufficient funds have 
been raised and a call for contracts will be issued at once. 

NatcHez, Miss.—There is a movement on foot to organize a 
new telephone company in opposition to the Cumberland company. 
A fifteen-vear franchise has been asked for and the petitioners for 
the franchise promise the city five per cent of the gross receipts. 

Sunnysipe, Wash.—The Christian Co-operation Telephone As- 
sociation has perfected an arrangement whereby one of its circuits 
will have direct connection with North Yakima. The company 
will install new transmitters and receivers throughout its system. 

OAKLAND, Ill.—Farmers in the neighborhood of Jack Oak are 
arranging for the formation of a farmers’ telephone company, which 
will have its exchange at Oakland, provided a franchise is secured; 
other vise connections will be made with the exchange at Hinds- 
boro. 

TRANSFER, O.—The Pymatuning Telephone Company, which re- 
cently installed an exchange here, will build lines to connect with 
the Union Telephone Company at Greenville and also at Sharps- 
ville. The new exchange has about sixty subscribers and is growing 
rapidly. 

RicuMonp, Ind.—A large party, including the mayor and city 
engineer of this place, recently visited the Independent telephone 
exchange at Columbus, O. It is quite probable that automatic ap- 
paratus will be used in the installation of a new exchange contem- 
plated for this city. 

GREENVILLE, Tex.—Representatives of the Independent telephone 
companies of the Northeast Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion recently held a meeting in this city. The object of the meeting 
was to arrange for extensions and for better connections between 
the systems interested 

McCiettanpvitte, S. C.—S. B. King, R. L. Morrison, P. D. 
Porcher, and John Y. DuPre are interested in the organization of 
a farmers’ telephone company. The company will have a capitai 
stock of $800 and it is the purpose to construct a line between 
MeClellandville and Charleston. 

PortLAND, Ore.—The two branch exchanges of the Home Tele- 
phone Company, one at East Morrison and East Eleventh streets, 
and the other at Union avenue and Upper Albina, have been com 
pleted. The installation of automatic equipment will proceed as fast 
as the apparatus can be secured. 

San Francisco, Cal—A. K. Detwiler reports that the Home 
Felephone Company will require two years to complete the work ot 
installing an Independent system. A switchboard with 15,000 
capacity will first be installed, but it is planned that the plant will 
have an ultimate capacity of 8,000 lines. 

Quimey, la—The New State Telephone Company _ has 
abandoned its exchange at this place. Several farm lines which 
run into the exchange were transferred to the Farmers’ Telephone 
Company’s exchange. It is stated the latter company contemplates 
the erection of a new exchange building. 

Garnet, Mich —The business men of Garnet and Rexton are 
organizing a new telephone company to operate in competition with 
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the Michigan State Telephone Company, which service has not been 
satisfactory. Among those interested are James Nickel, D. N. 
McLeod, W. R. Hudson, and B. F. Hudson. 

NIAGARA FA.Lts, Ont.—The Stark Telephone, Light and Power 
Company of Toronto asks the right to operate in this city. The 
company offers a free fire alarm system, ten city telephones free, a 
house rate of $18, and office rate of $36 per year, or $6 a year for 
house and 1 cent for each outgoing message. 

SoutH BeEnp, Ind.—It is reported that the stockholders of the 
Sovth Bend Home Telephone Company have completed the trans- 
fer of their stock to a Chicago syndicate, of which Joseph E. Har- 
ris is the principal. It is believed that this transaction will give 
Independent exchanges a Chicago connection. 

Austin, Tex.—Telephone and telegraph interests in Texas are 


‘considerably aroused over the plank in the platform adopted at the 


recent state democratic convention, which demands the enactment of 
a law requiring all telephone and telegraph companies to make con- 
nection with each other at all common points in Texas. 

3ENTON Hargor, Mich.—It is rumored because the Twin City 
Telephone Company is giving poor service that the business men 
are preparing to petition the city council, asking it to revoke the 
franchise of the company. It is also alleged that the Michigan 
Telephone Company is negotiating for the purchase of the Twin 
City system. 

Denver, Colo.—It is reported that the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, operating extensively on the Pacific Coast, is about to enter 
Denver seeking an Independent franchise. F. H. Stow, Seattle, 
Washington, and L. M. Allen are in the city looking over the 
field preparatory to advising their company to invest from two to 
five million dollars. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—A. S. Laliberte, P. J. Dempsey and 
Anton Ruether have organized a company for the manufacture of 
a preparation to be called “Posto,” which it is claimed will pre- 
serve railroad ties, telegraph and telephone poles, indefinitely. 
The parties have secured a patent in the United States and a 
patent is pending in Canada. 


New Haven, Conn.—It is generally understood here that the 
matter of installing Independent telephone plants in this state will 
be the principal political. contention during the next campaign. 
Already the lines are being drawn and it would seem that no candi- 
date for the legislature will be permitted to receive a nomination 
who is not favorable to telephone competition. 


GALEsBure, Ill.—F. C. Woods, general manager of the Galesburg 
Union Telephone Company, writes that his company is not able to 
take care of its orders for telephones and that they are being 
installed at the rate of thirty to fifty per month. The company has 
lately moved into its new building and has put in a complete new 
equipment, and from now on expects to grow more rapidly than 
ever. 

TRENTON, Tenn.—The city council at this place has passed a 
resolution that if certain improvements are not made in the service 
of the Cumberland Telephone Company the service will be aban- 
doned. The manager of the Bell company demands that the reso- 
lution be withdrawn before any improvement is made. He con- 
tends to act in accordance with the resolution will establish a bad 
precedent. 

MosiLe, Ala.—Prominent officers of the Central Telephone Con- 
struction Company and the Home Telephone Company have made 
a tour of inspection of the local system, which includes the Bald- 
win County system absorbed some months ago by the Home Com- 
pany. A sum aggregating more than $300,000 will be expended in 
improvements. Part of the scheme contemplates the extension of 
a line to New Orleans to connect with an Independent telephone 
company planned for that city. 

CLEVELAND, O.—General Manager C. Y. McVey is credited with 
the statement that the United States Telephone Company will spend 
at least $600,000 in new construction within the next 18 months. 
At least $400,000 of this amount will have been spent during the 
year 1906. Nearly $200,000 has already been spent and construc- 
tion is going forward rapidly. Mr. McVey states that the expendi- 
ture of this amount will result in increasing the gross earnings 
of the company at least $200,000. 

Granp Forks, N. D.—The North Dakota Independent Telephone 
Company has begun active work on the construction of its new 
trunk line from Fargo to Bismarck. L. D. Richardson, general 
manager of the new company, states that it is the intention to push 
the work as rapidly as possible. Some difficulty is experienced in 
securing men to do the work, but as soon as they can be procured 
additional crews will be put to work. 

GRESHAM, Ore.—The country in this section is being covered 
with rural telephone lines. The Multnomah & Clackamas County 
Telephone Company, incorporated about three months ago, now has 
a service covering about ten square miles of territory, with a list 
of 70 subscribers and many more waiting to be given connection 
as soon as the lines can be constructed. The company has an ex- 
change in this city. A company has been formed at Troutdale, also 
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one at Damascus and at Corbett. When completed these systems 
will all be connected. 

WENATCHEE, Wash.—The Pacific States T. & T. Company is 
waging war on the Farmers’ Telephone Company, an Independent 
concern which began business two years ago with a capital of $10,- 
000, and which has since been increased to $50,000. Another in- 
crease in the capital stock is contemplated in the near future. The 
Farmers’ Telephone Company controls local service, charging resi- 
dence rate of $1.50. It is alleged that the Bell is offering to install 
instruments at the rate of $1.00 a year. 

Omauna, Neb.—It has been discovered that one councilman was 
not properly notified of a special meeting called to act upon the 
franchise of the Home Telephone Company now pending here. This 
fine display of statesmanship has crippled the present ordinance and 
a new ordinance will have to be introduced and passed by the coun- 
cil and published two weeks in the newspapers before the Independ- 
ent franchise measure will be valid and binding. The fine Italian 
hand of the Bell “fixer” is here shown. 

Kearney, Neb.—At a meeting of the first district of the Nebraska 
Independent Telephone Association held at this place, a resolution 
was adopted, the sense of which was to boycott Omaha jobbing 
houses, unless they will be favorable to an Independent telephone 
franchise. Merchants at Hastings, Grand Island, and Kearney 
threaten to quit doing business with Omaha jobbers unless the 
Independent ordinance pending in that city is passed. The associa- 
tion claims 8,o00 instruments and wants an Omaha connection. 

OrLeANns, Ind.—Dr. J. P. Jackson of this city has invented what 
is known as the Jackson Clock Telephone. It is stated that the 
Clock Telephone combines all the merits of the best Western Union 
Standard time clocks with the telephone, giving together the only 
complete telephone selecting mechanism that can be successfully 
operated over any known telephone system. It is intended as a 
lock-out system for use on rural lines. A company will be organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $1,000,000 for the development of the 
device. 

Buenos Ayres, Argentina—Mr. W. H. Kemp of Buenos Ayres 
is interested in the installation of a new telephone system in Buenos 
Ayres, and with that idea in view has been visiting some of the 
most prominent Independent exchanges in the United States. Mr. 
Kemp says the city has a system with 26,000 subscribers, but it is 
such as were discarded in the United States years ago. The city 
has a population of 1,000,000 people or about one-fifth of that of 
the entire country. It is stated plenty of money can be secured 
there to finance the new company. 

READING, Pa.—According to former Senator Kline, president of 
the Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, five compa- 
nies, the Keystone of Philadelphia, the United, the Consolidated, the 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, and the Union, of Erie, have 120,000 
subscribers. Smaller Independent companies at different points in 
the state have about 30,000 more, making a total of about 150,000 
Independent telephones in operation throughout the state, with 
about 25.000 miles of toll lines, 314 exchanges, 2,926 toll stations 
and 300,000 miles of toll line circuits. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Jt is announced that a group of capitalists 
controlling the Consolidated Telephone Company and its subsidiary 
companies has taken over the Great Eastern Telephone Company 
and all its franchise rights in Manhattan, including the Electric 
Lines Company’s conduit franchise and the Brooklyn franchise 
owned by the Great Eastern. Contracts for 107,000 telephones also 
passed to the Consolidated. The consideration for the New York 
business is $10,000,000 of the securities of a $50,000,000 company to 
be incorporated by the Buffalo financiers. 

MissouLa, Mont.—C. F. Kelly, connected with the legal depart- 
ment of the Amalgamated Copper Company, in company with H. 
A. Galway of Butte, and a Mr. Brown of Salt Lake City, were in 
this city recently looking after a proposition to build an Independ- 
ent telephone system here. These parties represent the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company with headquarters at Butte. They 
expect to receive considerable encouragement from the business 
men of this section with a view to installing a branch of the sys- 
tem in the Missoula and Bitter Root valleys. 

Burrato, N. Y—The larger stockholders of the Frontier Tele- 
phone Company have purchased the franchise of the Great Eastern 
Telephone Company, New York City. The consideration is placed 
at fifty million dollars. The Frontier Telephone Company is one 
of the corporations allied with the Consolidated Telephone Com- 
pany, which comprises about seventy Independent systems doing 
business between the Great Lakes and New York. The acquisition 
of this franchise by the Frontier and coalition interests is looked 
upon as a great stroke of business policy for the Independent tele- 
phone interests. 

DuruHam, N. C.—Arrangements are being completed for giving 
a practical test to the railroad telephone recently invented and 
patented by J. W. Tatum of this city. The test will be made on 
the New Durham and Southern road, where two miles of the 
equipment has been erected. It is claimed for this telephone that 
engineers will be enabled to talk to each other while their trains 
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are running at full speed, that any engineer on any part of the 
road can be called from any station and that in case two trains 
are within danger distance of each other, a gong will seund in 
each cab, warning each engineer. 

Los ANGELES, Cal.—The deal for the acquisition of the various 
Home telephone companies by the Union Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company was completed recently when final payment was 
made to W. L. Porterfield for the controlling interest of the Inde- 
pendent companies at San Pedro, Long Beach, Santa Ana, San 
Bernardino and Ventura. According to the report of the expert 
employed to look up the matter, the present net income of these 
five companies is $50,000. In addition to these plants, the uncom- 
pleted plants at Anaheim, Fullerton, Corona, Colton and Highland 
have been acquired by the company. 

Omaua, Neb.—In order to secure the granting of an Independent 
telephone franchise the Heim and the Home companies have con- 
solidated their strength, adopting the Heim franchise and the name 
of the Home company. All the adherents of both propositions are 
now working for the passage of the franchise ordinance. The indi- 
cations now are that the Heim-Home consolidated franchise, as it 
will hereafter be known, will be submitted to the voters for an 
expression of the popular will. Albert Van Hoffman introduced a 
new ordinance in the name of the Gate City Telephone Company 
and asserted that he will organize the company at once. 

Rome, Italy—The Minister of Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones is making arrangements to have the new telephone systems 
erected by the state, which will take over the lines private com- 
panies are now operating. A project is on foot to indemnify the 
companies owning the lines by means of a series of annual pay- 
ments which will continue up to the time when the concession ends, 
It is expected that the telephone receipts will be sufficient to cover 
this expense and at the same time allow the state to operate the 
lines so that no additional funds will be required for the purpose. 
This would give the state control of twenty-four urban systems, in- 
cluding those at Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, Milan, Turin and 
other important places. 


Farco, N. D.—L. D. Richardson, formerly general superintendent 
of the Tri-State T. & T. Company, has accepted a similar position 
with the North Dakota Independent Telephone Company, which was 
recently incorporated and includes ten of the largest Independent 
telephone companies in the state. An application for a franchise has 
been made to build and operate a system in this city. As soon as 
such a franchise can be secured a line will be run west from Fargo 
to Montana, connecting with the other intervening exchanges. Ma- 
terial for the trunk line, which will extend as far as Bism: irck, is 
already on the ground. It is estimated that it will require only 
sixty days to build this line. The systems included in the North 
Dakota Telephone Company now operate in Valley City, Casselton, 
Hope, Page, Finlay, Sharon, Colgate, Bismarck, Garrison, connect- 
ing with a thousand miles of toll line. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The assets of the Inter-State Telephone Com- 
pany, which were recently sold at public sale in this city, were pur- 
chased by William H. Hancock for $575,000. The assets purchased 
were the office building in this city, valued at $50,000; the Trenton 
telephone exchange, $40,000; the Trenton telephone line, $400,000; 
the Bridgton line, $50,000; the Millville line, $35,000; the Vineland 
line, $30,000; the Mount Holly exchange, $25,000; the line from 
Trenton to Princeton, $3,000; the Bridgeton-Millville line, $8,000; 
the Millville-Pleasantville line, $10,000. ‘The franchises were esti- 
mated to be worth $100,000 and there was $671,000 in bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies. It is stated that the purchase was made for the 
reorganization committee, composed of R. E. Wright of Allentown, 
John Merkle of the Merkle Coal Company of Jeddo, Pa.; Colonel 
A. G. Blakeman of the Sprague Electric Works, New York; Major 
G. N. Reichard of Wilkesbarre, and William S. Hancock of this 
city. The company will be reorganized immediately. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, which held its first annual meeting in this city, placed itself 
on record as opposed to power being vested in a municipality to 


grant an exclusive franchise to any company, as favoring either 
government or independent company ownership of long distance 


telephones, and as dissatisfied with the amendments made during 
the last session of the federal government to the railway act. Res- 
olutions bearing on these matters were adopted, as was also one 
favoring an affiliation of the Canadian association with the Inter- 
national Telephone Association of the United States. The follow- 
ing officers were reélected for the ensuing year: President, Alph 
Hoover, Green River, Ont.; first vice president, F. D. McKay, 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, A. F. Wilson; executive committee, 
Dr. T. F. Demers, Levis, Que. : Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville; C. J. 
Thornton, Kirby; Dr. Ochs, Hespeler; Richard Vigars, Port 
Arthur; Dr. E. Hart, Brantford; Levi Mayer, Beamsville; F. 
Dagger, Toronto; C. Skinner, Sherbrooke, the two latter being 


newly elected. There are now in Canada seventy-three absolutely 
independent or private systems with 3,248 shareholders and 12,073 
subscribers, the latter being an increase of 5,646 during the past 
year. 
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Mr. Walter Tresch, our hustling blacksmith, had telephone 
in this week.—Hopkinsville (Ky.) New Era. 
The telephone is now being put in at the Syndicate from the 
Mallman.—Mesaba Notes in Duluth (Minn.) Herald, 

Our new telephone line is nearly finished and is working.—East 
Schuyler Correspondence, Herkimer (N,. Y.) Democrat. 

The Bloserville Telephone Company strung two more wires last 
week.—Bloserville Correspondence Carlisle (Pa.) Volunteer. 

Hi. Rosenow called on parties in this vicinity Monday evening 
the Badger ‘Telephone Company.—Oconomowoc 


put 


in the interest of 
(Wis.) Press. 

The work on the new telephone line has come to a standstill. 
The farmers are too busy at present to complete it—East Porter 


Items in Janesville (W1s.) Gazette. 
The Cherry County Telephone Company put in a high line to 
the Thomas Maloye residence in the northeast part of town the 


fore part of this week.—Valentine (Neb.) Republican. 

The ome wage company will soon extend a line up North ave- 
nue in Mendon, from the center, five new subscribers having called 
for connections at their homes up to the present.—Milford (Mass.) 
Journal. 


Jesse 


Schilling has moved to Rulo, Neb., and taken charge of 


the telephone exehange there for $50 per month and house rent 
free, which is not so bad, either, even to live in Rulo.— Hiawatha 
(Kas.) Herald. 


The Seymour telephone line has been in a poor condition and 
some of the men who are not so busy are trying to improve it by 
putting in a new line for Mrs. Mary Hillary—Seymour Notes in 
Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph. 

lhe telephone repair crew have loaded a small schooner with 
telephone poles, to be taken to Deer Isle, where a new line is to 
be built on Deer Isle and Little Deer Isle. The crew will leave 
here on Tuesday to complete the work.—Bangor (Me.) News. 

Unless the telephone service is improved in this town, and, we 
might say, over the whole county, some one will have to hold some 
protracted meetings that the people may get right and be forgiven 
for some of the cussing they do because of the telephone service. 
She is wretched.—Harriman (Tenn.) Tennessian. 

A lineman for the Home Telephone Company has brought to 
the company’s office a curiosity in the way of a piece of telephone 
wire that had imbedded itself in the trunk of a cherry tree at 
Robinson park. The “trouble man” has been trying to locate a 
disorder over the line for some time and only after climbing the 
tree was the cause discovered and adjusted. The spring sap fad 


grown over the wire, securing it in the heart of the tree. The 
action of the wind is attributed as the source of trouble, in that it 


beat the wire into the trunk of the tree—<Auburn (Ind.) Courier. 
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The new telephone line between here and Cazenovia is in opera- 
tion and the individual ‘phones will be installed this month, which 
will include a number of farmers in Pompey Hollow and Pompey 
Center.—Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 
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Jack Griffith, 


wire chief for the Independent 
pany, says he is going to appoint that new boy, 
morning, as official “trouble shooter” in the family. 
will also be a trouble breeder.—Streator (Jll.) Press. 


Harry Sherman, a telephone strike breaker, was treed by union 

pickets while at work on a high pole to-day. The pickets tried in 
vain to make him come down and join their ranks, but he declined 

the invitation and remained up the pole till police protection ar- 
rived. The pickets asserted that they intended no violence, but 
Sherman construed their intentions otherwise—Trenton (N. J.) 
Dispatch New York Sun. 

A new county telephone line was inaugurated by the Johnson 
County Telephone Company to-day, and it will be effective through- 
out its touched territory to-night. The line is to facilitate the 
farmers of Penn township, and their business associates and friends 
in Iowa City. It runs as far as Martin Koser’s home, and connects 
with about 15 farm houses. The use of the line will be free to 
all patrons of the local office—Jowa City (Ja.) Press. 

The linemen of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, with their 
wives and sweethearts, gathered at ” home of Mr. and Mrs. Gust 
T. Olson, 319 South Shelby street, last Saturday evening, to help 
the genial Gust to properly celebrate his birthday anniversary. As 
a token of their regard they brought with them a handsome willow 
rocker. Vases filled with baby-faced pansies were placed here and 
there throughout the apartments while three real sweet-faced babies 
proved to be a star attraction. Ice cream and cake were served and 
the evening was pleasantly spent in playing games and other amuse- 
ments, Miss Addie Perry of New York adding greatly to the even- 
ing’s enjoyment with some charming selections upon the guitar.— 
Carlinville (Ill.) Democrat. 

A number of local shareholders of the Brown County Telephone 
Company were in Green Bay last Thursday to attend a meeting 
of the stockholders of that company for the purpose of voting on 
the question of increasing the capital stock of that company. It is 
understood that as soon as the post is out of the ground work on 
the several branch lines, which were not completed during the win- 
ter, will be commenced. Lines in new territory will be built. The 
new territory which the company intends invading will not be 
given for publication, at the request of the promoters, at this time. 
But it is said before the end of this year draws near between sev- 
enty-five and one hundred miles of poles will be up.—Pine Grove 
Correspondence in Green Bay (Wis.) Review. 

There is war among the “Hello Girls,” there is a strike on in 
the telephone exchange. ‘Four operators, in order to show their 
belief in the righteousness of their cause, walked out Monday noon 
and didn’t walk back. The cause was a new boss. Miss Essie Mad- 
den, a San Francisco refugee and experienced operator, was made 
chief operator commencing Monday morning. She immediately 
shut down on social visiting, changed some of the girls around and 
gave out in no uncertain manner that henceforth the business alone 
should receive their attention, and social calls were to be actually 
cut out. This raised the ire of the girls and four of them quit 
work. In the afternoon four others took a lay off. However, the 
strike failed, and six of the girls were taken back. There has been 
need of improvement in the service and we hope the change will be 
beneficial—_Manhattan (Kan.) Republic. 
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ROUND MAGNET GENERATORS 


FOR YOUR MAGNETO 


TELEPHONES 








Strong and permanent connection 
of the armature wires can be 
made to the clips provided for 
this purpose. As shown, the 
clips are well protected. 






There is no danger of the ar- 
at wae” Mature wire coming loose and 
short circuiting the generator. 





Aematuse for Round Magnet Generator 


B ACT - With reference to the 6-bar generator, this is wound to a resistance of 135 ohms in 
e 1,800 turns with No. 30 B. & S. gauge wire and has a voltage of somewhere between 
90 and 100 at 1,000 revolutions per minute. It will ring a 1,000 ohm bell through a resistance of 75,000 ohms. 


It will ring 25, 1,000 ohm bells all connected in multiple through a resistance of 3,000 ohms; and 
50, 1,000 ohm bells in multiple through 1,500 ohms. 


On a partial short circuit test the generator will indicate 20 volts through a non-inductive resistance 
of 100 ohms, which means that it will deliver 1-5 of an ampere at 20 volts.—A Very Remarkable Record. 
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Complete Telephone Exchange Equipment of Every Description 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


State and 64th Streets CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOW READY 
A FIGHT WI 


(Which Originally Appeared in 
“Fighting 


Paul Latzke’s Gre 


This fascinating story of the most amazing 
Over a million copies of the book will be nece 
before the book was off the press. The Auth 



































“This story should appeal especially to those who have good, red, Am 
was won against overwhelming odds. It is the story of a smug coterie 
sturdy men out of the West. It is the story of a low, scheming campa 
American citizenship. It is a story full of dramatic interest, not beca 
enough, but because of the facts it relates. It is the story of at least 
the details of an industrial war, will interest even the women, for it 
shoulder to shoulder under the Stars and Stripes, and, in the name of 
complete and relentless, and successful monopoly of the times—and 
cannot find somewhere in the record of these fighters the story of a 














“They will undoubtedly be enthusiastically received and will 
become a very important factor in the Independent field.’’--GEO 
C. STEELE, The North Electric Company, Cleveland. That ought to be enough to make anyone 





“t have vead all of Mr. Lateke's articles in ‘Succen macarine  22Y it down until he has finished, on acco 
and it is my personal opinion that they constitute one of the best Dhone man, who wants the truth, should 
See enue ve wren“ H WoOPWORTH. sever to his system receives a copy, so 

ent company should be supported, and the 
will make every man a friend of the Independent Home Service, and show him 
educator and most helpful book to the Independents ever published. It is handso 
beautiful half-tone illustrations on enameled paper, tell emphatically the picture 


Send Your Orders in To-Day----Put a Book in 


PRICES: 500 copies or more, 124 cents per copy; 250 copies or more, 15 cents 


TELEPHONY P 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 















Important Note—“A Fight With An Octopus” is a reprint in book form of the series of articles which appeared in 
of America and nearly all of the State Associations 
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FOR DELIVER 
TH AN OCTOPUS 9 


“SUCCESS MAGAZINE” Under the Title, 
the Telephone Trust’”’) 


at Industrial Masterpiece 


trust in the world has taken the telephone field by storm. 
ssary to fill the demand. A quarter of a million copies sold 
or says in his foreword: 














erican blood in their veins. It is the story of a magnificent fight that ‘‘From the interest that has been shown throughout this state, in 
of ‘‘Boston gentlemen”’ of the immaculate type, put to flight by a few the fact that this book will be obtainable for the managers of the 
ign of greed, that was turned into a rout by a fine, sentimental, Independent exchanges, to use in their work, we are confident that 
use of the manner of telling, which is simple and commonplace it is a move in the right direction. We wish there were more men 
one trust that was ‘“‘busted.’’ It is a story that, while dealing with who, like you, would stir the reading public to investigate matters 
is full of good, clean, honest fighting, of the deeds of men who stood that are right within their reach and to their personal interests."’ 
American freedom and independence, lined up against the most R. E. MATTISON, Nebraska Independent Telephone Association 
beat ittoa pulp. It is a poor sort, either of man or woman, who 

deed that will stir the pulse.’’ ‘‘A selected circulation in this community of Mr. Latzke’s work 


would no doubt reinforce the sentiment entertained towards the 
Bell monopoly, and we would be glad to give it this circulation 


want to read the book, and no one will You can count upon our taking as many of the paper edition as our 

unt of its absorbing interest. Every tele- means will permit and we certainly want several of the cloth bound 
. e library edition. We are pleased to know that this publication will 

read It, and see that every possible sub- be in the hands of a concern who will push its circulation wherever 

they may understand why the Independ- it will do the cause the cay os” -JOHN B. KING, The Tex- 

- a _ arkana Telephone Co., Texarkana. 

Bell ostracised. The reading of this book 

that Independent securities are as good as Government bonds. It is the greatest 

mely printed on fine laid paper, with two-color cover plates and title page. Fifty 


story of the substantial Independent telephone industry, 150 pages in all. 


the Hands of Every One of Your Subscribers 


per copy; 100 copies of more, 20 cents per copy; Single copies, 25 cents 


UBLISHING CO. 


SCHICAGO, VU. SS. A. 


Success Magazine under the title, ‘‘Fighting the Telephone Trust.’’ The International Independent Telephone Association 
endorse the work and have ordered generous quantities. 
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Don't belong to the regular 


army of kickers if you use 
Sumter Equipment. 


Removing Drops from Switchboard. 
Just pull them out! 


Get Bulletin. 


Do YOU know our Goods and our Prices? 
Do YOU want to save Money and gain satisfaction? 


YOU should get our 


Bulletins Right NOW. 


The Sumter Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Sumter, S. C. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade Magneto Equipment. 


























— STOP 
The Trouble 


Before It Enters 
The Building 


BY USING 


THE ROLFE 
FUSE BOX 


lf 
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JE ER art AA 4) 
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HANNS PERT ING This Box is 


Approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Rolfe Electric Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















OUR PATENTS 


CONTROL THE 


Selective Situation 


The LEICH 


FOUR-PARTY 
Still Out-Classes All Others 


We Inaugurated Selective Service and 
WE STILL LEAD 











When Contemplating Installation 
of Selective. Write Us. 


American Electric 
Telephone Co. 


State and 64th Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dividends on telephone 
stock are easy to pay, 
if the service is efficient 
and the cost of main- 
tenance low. 








STANDARD DESK SET 


Stromberg-Carlson Apparatus 


is the Standard of Quality and Efficiency, the annual 
maintenance charge will be found to be the lowest. 


The question of instrument design is of im- 
portance not only from the standpoint of winning 
outward admiration, but from the more important 
viewpoint of being best adapted to fill successfully 4 
and in the proper manner the special function for 5 
which it is intended. Bs 








Minimum number of parts. 
Simple and durable in construction. 
Our services are at your command. 





Write to-day for Bulletin 15-C. Construction 
Material in large variety always on hand. Ask : a 
for Bulletin 18-C. a TE Re a 


STANDARD DESK SET 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


Rochester, New York Chicago, Illinois 
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Talks With The Buyer—No. 1 


Sheldon says: “I have known men who were so good that they would not say ‘damn’ for 
a dollar, but could go Ananias one better any old day when it comes to a trade.’’? That is 
about your opinion of every telephone salesman who comes to see you, and every house 
that advertises. 

The buyer thinks he has to discount almost everything that is said nowadays owing to the highly worded 
advertising, but I want you to get out of that habit of discounting what we say right now. 


Iam not talking to you if you are buying from us; it is not necessary to tell our customers anything about 
our business methods. I am talking to the prospective buyer who needs construction material and appa- 
ratus now and who wants to secure the best at the smallest possible outlay. 

Our business is growing with leaps and bounds through the fact that we are giving our customers a 


“Square Deal” all around. It is not necessary for us to secure new customers every month to make 
up for the old ones lost. 





Answer this advertisement to-day telling your plans and let me write you a personal 
letter on this subject. Let me tell you why our method of handling business is better 
and how it is different. Send the list of your requirements and I will quote. Itisa 


story quickly told and in pocket for you. THE SALES MANAGER 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO., "3is'33°s537 tncas avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































Experiments vs. Experience | | FARM TELEPHONES 


| With Push Button 
Hallett goods are up-to-date, but not beyond. | | and Condenser 











Would you feel 
better if you knew 
your orders were 
in the hands of 
practical men—at 
telephony as well 
as manufacture ? 
Then call for Hal- 
lett’s. We make 
pole seats—all 
kinds; messenger 
supports, cable 
arms, anchor rods, Top View Bottom View 
ground rods, cap- 
stans, jacks, cable Write for full information 
reel wheels, and 
everything else 
you need out of 


doors. | KEYSTONE ELECTRIC 
HALLETT IRON WORKS | TELEPHONE CO. . 


96 WEST POLK STREET  :: CHICAGO | | 822 FIFTH AVE. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Push Button No. 181 for ;{;-inch Wood 
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ENTURY, 


100 °4GOOD 





THE “WHY” 


OF 


CENTURY APPARATUS 











A Series of Short Talks 
Talk No. Two 











Century Tungsten Magneto Generators 








Fully realizing the importance of the Generator in the telephone, we have given its construction and 
design special attention, and can assure positive ringing under more difficult circumstances than can 
be obtained from any other Generator of equal size. 


The magnets are of imported Tungsten steel, which will retain fully 334% more magnetism than the 
Domestic steel ordinarily used, and will, as a result, generate one-third more current. 


The armature is constructed of thin sheets of soft iron, securely clamped together and ground to exact size. 
The winding is of silk covered wire carefully insulated from the armature to prevent any leakage of current. 


The pole pieces are cast of soft Gray iron accurately bored to the required diameter. They are securely 
fastened to the end pieces, which are of brass. These end pieces are provided with bearings for the 
armature and drive shaft. The bearings are very long and provided with oil holes. 


The machine cut spur on the armature is of steel, and the large gear wheel, also machine cut is of brass. 
In this manner is unequal wear obviated. The spur is equipped with an Internal Spring to absorb all 
shock. Before the magnets are placed in the Generator, the pole pieces are very carefully adjusted so that 
the armature will just clear and will work freely. 


When the Generator is at rest, the armature is short circuited through the springs and when the crank is 
turned the short circuit is automatically removed. Also when the armature is short circuited one side of 
the Generator is cut off the line. These features assure of no damage being done the Generator in the 
event of the line being charged with a current of high potential. 


Necessary connections to the Generator are made direct to the springs, screws being provided so as to 
assure reliable contact at all times. 


The Generator is built to satisfactorily handle extremely long or heavily loaded lines as well as short ones, 
and can, at all times, be depended upon to generate sufficient current to ring the bell of the person desired. 


Others Have Found Them Satisfactory. So Will You. 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF MAGNETO AND COMMON BATTERY EQUIPMENT 


CENTURY TELEPHONE 
ote] Powe ae lou gio), Mecen 
BUFFALO, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Weston Electrical Instrument Company 


Main Office and Works, Waverly Park, NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Office, 74 Cortlandt Street 


LONDON BRANCH—Audrey House, Ely Place, Holborn. 


BERLIN —European Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Ritterstrasse, No. 88. 


PARIS, FRANCE—E. H. Cadiot, 12 Rue St., George. 








WE. STON Standard Portable 
Direct Reading 
Voltmeters, Millivoltmeters, Voltammeters, 
Ammeters, Milammeters, Ground De- 
tectors and Circuit Testers, Ohm- 


meters, Portable Galvan- 
ometers. 








Write us regarding special voltme- 
ters with very high resistance, par- 
ticularly adapted for cable testing. 








Weston Round Pattern, 
Model F, Station Ammeter. 


Weston Standard Portable 
Voltmeter 








pirecr READING WATTMETERS 


For Alternating and Direct Current Circuits. 
The only standard portable instrument which deserves this nams 
Absolutely permanent if not abused. 


A New Catalogue 


on 
Voltmeters, 
Potential 
Indicators 
Ammeters 


for 

Central Stations 
and 

Isolated Plants 


Highest Accuracy 
Least Consumption 
of Energy. 


Semi-Portable 
Laboratory 
Standard 
Voltmeters and 
Ammeters 
The most accurate 
and most con- 


venient absolute ‘ 
standard ever Portable Direct Reading Wattmeter for 


offered. Alternating and Direct Currents. 




















Recollection 
of 
Quality 
Remains 
Long 
After 
the 
Price 
is 
Forgotten 


The 
F. D. Lawrence 


Electric Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























U. S. COMBINED 


Cash Register and Pay Station 


(The PIONEER in this line) 








THE BEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 








Ns A cash ticket with every collec- 
tion. 


One gong only. 
One ring for 5 cents. 
Two rings for 10 cents. 


Five rings for 25 cents. 


NO ERRORS 
NO DISPUTES 
NO TROUBLE 


It keeps collections right 
It makes you money. 


MEASURED SERVICE Write at once for catalogue. 








The United States Coin Register Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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‘The man behind the gun’”’ is a phrase familiar to all—yet how few of us comprehend all that these words 
imply. 
The efficiency of the American soldier has been demonstrated time and again, to this efficiency many things 
contribute. The physical examination at the recruiting office is rigid. The training, exercise, drill and target 
practice is most exacting. The health of the man is zealously guarded. The clothing is carefully selected and 
inspected with an eye to utility and comfort. Every effort is directed toward developing as perfect a human 
fighting machine as possible. The ‘“‘gun’’ is the best that human ingenuity or money can buy. 
The War Department of the United States Government maintains a corps of trained men—experts—engi- 
neers—specialists—to select, purchase and inspect supplies and equipment for the soldiers. Only the most 
serviceable and reliable equipment is wanted. Each and every piece of which must undergo a thorough and 
exhaustive test. The least defect is sufficient cause for rejection. 
What the War Department thinks about NORTH equipment is illustrated above. This represents a single 
order for switchbords of the type which we described in the September issue of this paper. 
We can furnish the same kind of equipment for your service—and guarantee it to be equal to the Govern- 


ment Work. Write us for an estimate—stating your requirements. 


The NORTH ELECTRIC CO. 


DALLAS, TEX. CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
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The Lundquist Automatic System 


is the only automatic trunking and grouping system 
in existence. Thoroughly protected by patents No. 
747,197 and No. 776,524 and by numerous other patents 
and pending applications. The public is warned against 
purchasing exchanges which infringe these patents. 


The Globe 


Automatic Telephone Co. 
Chicago, Il. 











Intercommunicating 
Telephones 


- AND -:- 


Private Exchange 
Telephone Apparatus of our own 
Manufacture at Attractive Prices Systems 


A COMPLETE LINE OF | 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL THIS IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Our Guarantee Covers 
Both Quality and Price | Don’t Buy Until You 


, Have Investigated Ours 
The B-R Electric & Telephone ° 
Manufacturing Company | ee 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, OREGON 


Ask for Catalogue | National American Telephone 


TELEPHONE ELECTRIC LIGHT | Company 
MACHINERY | 











141 South Clinton Street :: Chicago, Ill. 
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